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ART. 1—DIVERSITY OF THE HUMAN RACE.* 


Poprr’s “ Essay on Man” is justly regarded as a master-piece in its 
line; and in its preface he has remarked with much force, that “The 
science of human nature is, like all other sciences, reduced to a few 
clear points: there are not many certain truths in this world. It is 
therefore in the anatomy of the mind, as in that of the Bedy : more 
good will accrue to mankind by attending to the large, open, and per- 
ceptible parts, than by studying too much such finer nerves and ves- 
sels, the conformations and uses of which will for ever escape our ob- 
servation.” 

Now all this is true of man in the abstract as he has viewed him ; 
but had we the genius of Pope, 


“To expatiate free o’er all this scene of man; 
A mighty maze! but not without a plan ; 
A wild where weeds and flowers promiscuous shoot”— 


we might show, that after passing over these “ finer nerves and ves- 
sels,” there is still an “ ample field” of Comparative Anatomy of Na- 
tions and Races, the exploration of which will yield a no less rich and 
more varied harvest. 

The more we study this “science of human nature,” the more vast 
and complex does it become. Look back upon man’s past history— 
around upon the “ many-colored life” he now presents ;—trace with 
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the mind’s eye the thousand living streams which flow from all points 
towards futurity’s great, fathomless ocean, and what a mighty chaos 
does human nature seem! Through chiliads of years nations have 
risen to grandeur, and sank to decay, in steady succession—each pre- 
sents a distinct picture to the eye of the philosopher, and each seems 
to light the next “ the way to dusty death ;” and yet who can doubt— 

“That each may fill the circle mark’d by Heaven ; 

Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish or a sparrow fall ; 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl’d ; 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world?” 


It makes the brain dizzy to gaze fixedly upon this huge panorama, 
which flits along before us like a changing dream. We behold, too, 
great ebbs and floods in these tides of human affairs, which, though 
often incomprehensible to us, have their uses. Wars, pestilence, fa- 
mine and dark ages come—they are followed by peace, commerce, 
power, empire, knowledge. Great men, great discoverers, and great 
events, must await the “fulness of time.” Moses, Alexander, the 
Cesars, Christ, Luther, Printing, Gunpowder, the Mariner’s Compass, 
Columbus, Washington, Steam, the Mexican war, the California 
mines, &c., are but a few of the landmarks, great and small, which 
mark stages in human progress. ‘There is a beautiful moral in the 
words of the Corn Law Rhymer:— 


** God no useless plant hath planted, 
Evil (wisely used) is wanted.” 


In times past, historians, in writing of the rise, progress, and decay 
of nations, have, like Pope, treated mankind as a wnit—have at- 
tempted to unravel the machinery of this “ mighty maze” by a few 
broad general principles, applicable to all, and have chalked out 
utopian systems of government, which should make all great, good 
and happy ; but this delusion is now passing away, and a change is 
coming “ over the spirit of our dream.” Now we begin to talk of 
races—their physical and psychical peculiarities—their fitness for cer- 
tain forms of government—their capacities for moral and intellectual 
culture—their true positions in the social scale, &c. These are not 
merely curious speculations, or results of scientific investigations ; 
but they are questions forced upon us by outward and accumulating 
circumstances, which are directing the attention of science to new 
and unexplored fields. Races, since the discovery of the mariner’s 
compass, have been brought into closer contact—have been more 
mixed up—have been compelled to study each other; and ethnolo- 
gical inquiries have been forced upon modern civilized nations—they 
have become a positive necessity. 

The subject is not only full of difficulties, but full of désagrémens ; 
for we cannot make a step forward without coming in collision with 
bitter religious and political prejudices, and subjecting ourselves to 
most unjust imputations. The facts that the Asiatic and African 
races of men existed five thousand years ago, as distinct as they do 
now, and that no well authenticated example can be cited of the 
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transformation of one type into another, during this time, can be as 
clearly demonstrated as the revolution of the earth around the sun, 
the discoveries in geology, or the circulation of the blood; and yet, 
like these great discoveries, they must fight through our generation 
before they can be firmly established. But, thank heaven, we live in 
an age when men dare speak the truth, and that there are master 
minds at work, which will never sleep until the battle is won. The 
pene mind, too, is fully awake on this subject. The thirst for 
nowledge has become almost morbid, and nothing short of a tho- 
rough investigation will satisfy this want. However violent the 
storm may become, the discussion must be prosecuted. The issue 
might have been staved off for a time, at least, had theologians, some 
ears back, put forward such a compromise as the “ omnibus” of Dr. 
achman ; but the time has passed. The Dr. says: 


“ The fact that nature has stamped on the African race the permanent 
marks of inferiority—that we are taught by their whole past history the 
lesson of their incapacity for self-government, and that the Scriptures point 
out the duties, both of masters and servants, should be sufficient to dispel 
every improper motive in an unbiassed search after truth alone,” &c. 


Here, it will be perceived, he fully admits the practical fact for 
which we have been contending, but denies that this now “ permanent 
inferiority” of the negro is attributable to separate origin. It can be 
clearly shown that this position is untrue, and the world will be no 
longer satisfied with an untruth on this point. 

Probably no scientific work ever published in the United States * 
was looked for with more intense interest than the one of Dr. Bach- 
man, under review. The orthodox regarded him as the Ajax who was 
to stem the torrent that was overwhelming them ; and the advocates 
of the diversity of races, who were no less honest in search of truth, 
awaited with equal anxiety the advent of a book which they hoped 
would undeceive them, if they were in error. The new lights 
thrown on biblical criticism by European philologists and archeolo- 
gists—the rapid progress of ‘hatural history and geology—the won- 
derful revelations drawn from the monuments of early nations in the 
old world, and even the imperfectly defined shadows of antiquity, 
now starting up from the ruins of extinct American races, &c., all 
seemed to combine in establishing distant origins for the races of 
men; and we were anxious to see how all these apparent truths were 
to be explained away. We can at least answer for ourselves, and 
declare honestly, that we awaited the arrival of this work with eager 
and pleasing anticipations, and were ready to confess our errors at 
the altar of truth, if we were wrong. It is certainly far more agreea- 
ble to go on through the world harmoniously, than to be engaged in 
a war against popular opinions, with the certainty before us of making 
bitter personal enemies. We, moreover, had been so wearied and 
disgusted with the senseless and illiberal ravings of sectarians, that 
when we saw announced the work of Dr. Bachman, we drew a long ' 
breath, and said to ourselves, we shall now, at least, have a fair, 
manly, liberal, Christian-like exposition of the opposite side of this 
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great question. Dr. Bachman, we knew, had grown gray in the 
study of natural history, and in teaching the beautiful precepts which 
Christ bequeathed us; and, as a full guaranty for his attainment and 
standing, held the honorable post of Professor of Natural History in 
Charleston College. These and kindred reflections, we say, caused us 
to take up this work with extraordinary hopes and expectations ; and, 
though the acknowledgment is painful to us, we are constrained to 
say, that we have never, in the whole course of our lives, risen from 
the perusal of any work with such bitter feelings of mortification and 
disappointment—mortification, from its utter want of Christian 
eharity and courtesy,* and disappointment, from its loose state- 
ments of facts, its endless assumptions, and entire want of rigid, sci- 
entific reasoning. 

Really bad books are usually calculated to do harm; but this, 
though it may lead astray, for a time, many who read little and think 
less, is destined to do immense good. Its ill temper will destroy all 
its force, and drive opponents into the field who will readily expose 
its fallacies and sophistry. Morton and Agassiz, not to mention 
many others less known to fame, are already in the field; and we 
must do Dr. Bachman the justice to say, though unintentionally, he 
has contributed more than any one man in the country to the estab- 
lishment of correct views on this great question.+ 

Dr. Bachman tells us: “The greatest naturalists in all ages, how- 
ever diversified may have been their views in regard to Christianity, 
regarded all the races of men as composed of one species.” Now to 
this we object, that it does not follow that all who contend that the 
races are of one species, contend also that they are all descended from 
one pair ; nor are we sure that he is right in claiming all the distin- 
guished names he has mentioned ; while we are, on the other hand, cer- 
tain he has omitted many equally distinguished who are opposed to 
his views, not to mention M. Agassiz and Dr. Morton, whom he has 
driven into open warfare. Even these, however, will cease to be 
“ great naturalists,” as soon as the Doctor finds in them opponents. 





* The high personal consideration and respect we entertain for Dr. Bachman, whose 
memory connects itself with our earliest years, makes it painful for us to publish these 
strictures of Dr, Nott; but the position of Editor will not warrant an undue interference 
> discussions which are prosecuted through our pages, and whose object is ¢ruth.— 

DITOR. 


t If the reader has kept pace with this discussion, he need not be told that the leadin 
opinions of Dr. Nott, as published in his “ Two Lectures on the Biblical and Physic 
History of Man,” are openly maintained by Agassiz, Morton, and other leading men of 
the day; and yet Dr. Smyth has the modesty to speak of those lectures in the following 
terms: “ Of this work, it is hard to say whether it is more confused and unscientific in its 
arrangements—more illogical and inconclusive in its reasoning—more self-contradictory 
and suicidal in its statements—more arrogant and dictatorial in its spirit—or more mean 
and cowardly in its venomous hostility to the Bible,” This is but a sample of the Rev. 
Dr. Smyth's defence of Christianity ; and we are really ata loss which to admire most— 
his modesty, good breeding, or charity. His attack in the latter part of his book upon 

assiz, on a question of science, brings vividly to our recollection John Randolph's sto 
one who made an attack on the none 4 of Gibraltar with a pocket pistol. Bat we wi 
leave the Dr. to the tender mercies of the Democratic Review. 

t Mr. Prichard, whose reading was more extensive on this subject than any man who 
ever lived, is rather more modest in his claims than Dr. Bachman ; he says that the weight 
of authority is decidedly in favor of “ Original Diversity.”—* If the elucidation of doubts 
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“ And who,” asks Dr. Bachman contemptuously, “are on the opposite 
side? Virey, who prouounced the negro ‘undoubtedly a distinct species 
from the beginning of the world,’ &c. Desmoulins divided men into eleven 
species ; Borey into fifteen; and Broc into several subgenera, and an in- 
finite number of species; and finally, an American, (Dr. Nott,) who can 
see no reason why we should not make 100 species of men. The French- 
men belonged to a school of skeptics, of which Voltaire was at the head, 
and we may be allowed to suspect that their minds might have been 
biased by the cheerless doctrine which they had imbibed.’’* ‘ 

“The American, who seems to have labored rather to deny the historical 
veracity of Scripture than to prove the diversity of the races, may, per- 
haps, claim the attention of the theologian; but having produced no new 
fact or argument to bear on the subject to which we are restricted in this 
purely scientific discussion, he requires no further notice. Be this as it 
may, the world of science has never admitted these gentlemen into their 
ranks as naturalists. Their names are utterly unknown among them ;— 
not one of them, that we are aware of, has ever described a single animal.” 


Now this is most extraordinary language, which we should be utterly 
unable to account for, had not Dr. Tediosn, in the opening of his 
book, page 16, told us, in plain English, that he was so afraid of “ being 
biased by authorities,” that he “ had recently read very few of the nw 
merous works written on the subject”! ! ! 


But let us see who were these “ utterly unknown names.” They were, 
most assuredly, men of high reputation—authors of numerous well 
known works—large contributors to scientific journals, encyclopedias, 
éc. We happen to have in our library works by each of these au- 
thors; and for the instruction of Dr. Bachman, we will give a title 
page from a book of each, which will show a display of titles almost 
equal to the modest one of our author. 


‘‘ Histoire Naturelle du Genre Humain. Par J.J. Virey, Docteur en 
Médecine de la faculte de Paris ; Membre Titulaire de l’ Académie Royale 
de Médecine; Ancien Professeur d’Histoire Naturelle a l’Athenée Royale 
de Paris; Membre de Plusieurs Academies et Sociétés Francaises et 
etrangeres,” &c. 

“ L’Homme, Essai Zoologique sur le Genre Humain, par M. Bory, de 
Saint Vincent, de l’ Academie des Sciences, de I’ Institut Royale de France,” 
&e. &e. 

** Essai sur les Races Humaines, considerées sous les rapports Anato- 
mique et Philosophique, - P. P. Broc, Docteur en Médecine, Professeur 
d’ Anatomie et de Physiologie,” &e. 

“Histoire Naturelle des Races Humaines: d’aprés des recherches 





on subjects of physical inquiry were to be sought for in preponderance of authorities or 
opinions of celebrated men, I am afraid that the problem which I have endeavored to in- 
vestigate would receive a solution different from that I have obtained.” Pref. Vol. L— 


Phys. Hist. 

# Though this is a fair specimen of the tone of all Dr. Bachman’s writings on this subject, 
in his very last article (reply to Morton) he says, with great simplicity, “I perceive that 
some of the writers on your side of the question, are making bitter complaints of 
been charged, by certain divines, of holding sentiments of infidelity. Of all this I am 
wholly ignorant, as I neither indulge in such epithets. nor read ephemeral papers that treat 
on these subjects.” Any one who has perused Dr. Bachman’s work will read this para- 
gtaph with surprise ; for though he may not use epithets, his tone and meaning are no less 
plain and offensive, 
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ciales d’Antiquités de Physiologie, d’Anatomie et de Zoologie, &c. &c. 
ar A. Desmoulins, auteur de l’Anatomie des Systemes Nerveux, Docteur 
en Médecine, &c. 





On page 177 of Dr. Bachman’s book will be found another blun- 
der, quite as gross and as rudely put as the others. He quotes from 
some old papers of Dr. Caldwell, published in 1814, to prove him an 
advocate for unity of the races, and leaves the inference that we had 
misrepresented Dr. Caldwell. He seems never to have heard of Dr, 
Caldwell’s powerful little work, “ Thoughts on the Original Unity of 
the Human Race,” New-York, 1830. It is one of the most triumph- 
ant refutations of Prichard’s “ Physical History” ever published. 
Truly has he remarked, that “the most dangerous enemies of religion 
are those persons who would make it an instrument to trammel the 
human intellect, and arrest the progress of human knowledge, by 
preventing free and general discussion.” * * * * And that 
“If it be not wrong in the Deity to frame some species of men in- 
ferior to others, it cannot be wrong to declare and endeavor to prove 
it.”—Page 5-6. 

After the evidence we have given, and these are only a few speci- 
mens out of many, we feel assured that the reader will not think we 
transcend the bounds of propriety when we say, that our author has 
shown great want of candor, fairness, and charity, as well as want of 
information. 

Let us now examine the claims of this work to the respect of the 
scientific world ; and we must say in advance, that as might he ex- 

ted, it bears too strongly the marks of a biassed and perverted 
judgment. If, instead of its present title, it had borne that of “Curio- 
sities of Natural History,” it would have been appropriate, and the 
work would have been received as a valuable contribution to science ; 
it is full of curious and interesting facts, though we must in candor 
confess that we cannot help, after the remarks we have made, receiv- 
ing with some misgivings those which the Dr. gives on his own re- 
sponsibility; for, though perhaps unconsciously, he appears to see 
every thing through colored glasses. 

Before we can make a single step forward in the elucidation of our 
subject, it is necessary that we should come to some understanding 
as to the definition of the term Species. It will be seen that the Dr. 
has manufactured one for his own convenience which does not accord 
with the notions of naturalists generally, but if granted, answers his 
purpose marvellously well—it enables him to cut facts out of his 
way just as he does opposing authorities. He says: 


“ Species we define as applying to those individuals resembling each 
other in dentition and general structure. In wildanimals, as a general rule, 
they must approach the same size ; but both in wild and domesticated ani- 
mals they must have the same duration of Jife, the same period of utero- 
gestation, the same average number of progeny, the same habits and in- 
stincts ; in a word, they belong to one stock that produce fertile offspring 
by association.” : 
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Here the author asswmes the great point in dispute, viz. the fertility 
of offspring as a test of identity of species :— 


“ Varieties, (he tells us,) are those that are produced within the liraits 
of a particular species, and have not existed from its first origin. They 
sometimes originate in wild species, especially those which have a wide 
geographical range, and are thusexposed to change of temperature, climate, 
&c. But they always occur in animals which have been subjected to do- 
mestication.”-—Pp. 19—20. 


The Dr. himself tells us that “ Prichard is justly regarded as one 
of our best authorities ;” and we shall content ourselves by quoting 
Prichard’s definition, though we could easily show that his opinion is 
substantially that of naturalists generally :— 


“The meaning attached to the term Species in natural history is very 
definite and intelligible. It includes only the following conditions, name- 
ly, separate origin and distinctness of race, evinced by a constant trans- 
mission of some characteristic peculiartly of organization. A race of ani- 
mals or of plants marked by any peculiar character which it has ever 
constantly displayed, is termed a species; and two races are considered 
specifically different, if they are distinguished from each other by some cha- 
racteristic which the one cannot be supposed to have acquired or the other to 
have lost, through any known operation of physical causes; for we are 
hence led to conclude, that tribes thus distinguished have not descended 
from the same original stock.” 

‘“‘ This is the purport of the word species, as it has long been understood 
by writers on different departments of natural history. Thoy agree es- 
sentially as to the sense which they appropriate to this term, though they 
have expressed themselves differently according as they have blended more 
or less of hypothesis with their conceptions of its meaning.” 

« Varieties, in natural history, are such diversities in individuals and their 
progeny, as are observed lo take place within the limits of species.” 

* Permanent Varieties are those which, having once taken place, continue 
to be propagated in the breed in perpetuity. ‘lhe fact of their origination 
must be known by observation or inference, since the proof of this fact being 
defective, it is more philosophical to consider characters which are perpet- 
ually inherited as specific or original. The term permanent variety would 
otherwise express the meaning which properly belongs to species. The pro- 
perties of species are two: viz., original difference of characters and the per- 
petuity of their transmission, of which only the latter can belong to perma- 
nent varieties.” 

“ The instances are so many in which it is doubtful whether a particular 
tribe is to be considered as a distinct species, or only as a variety of some 
other tribe, that it has been found by naturalists convenient to have a de- 
signation applicable in either case.”—See Phys. Hist., p. 105., vol. ii. 


Nothing can be more clear, more explicit, and more true, than this 
language of Prichard; and it not only proves that Bachman’s defini- 
tion is a gratuitous assumption, but might be taken as a satisfactory 
answer to his whole argument. 

Prichard laid down fair and honest premises, though, as we con- 











Note. We assert, without the fear of contradiction, that Prichard does not establish a 
single example of change of type in a race of men, while he cites many examples of per- 
manence of type in the most opposite climates. 
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ceive, made many capital errors in his argument, from the fact of his 
being behind the knowledge of our day, and biased by early 
opinions, He was engaged on this subject more than forty years, 
and lived to abandon, substantially, the authority of Genesis on this 
subject, and would have been compelled to abandon the unity of 
races, had he lived to see the present teachings of Egyptian monu- 
ments. If races have been permanent for 4,000 years, as is now 
proven, and we have no evidence during this time of the origin of 
new types, it follows, according to Prichard’s own definitions, that 
the white and black races, at least, are distinct species. 

Though Prichard is an advocate of unity of races, and inclined to 
agree with the opinion of Bachman, that hybridity is a test of species, 
yet he does not cram the conclusion down as a jized fact, and ex- 
presses himself in the following modest language : 


“It must be allowed that the exceptions to the supposed law of nature, 
rendering sterile all hybrid productions, are very numerous; and that when 
they are stated collectively, in the manner in which this has heen done by 
Rudolphi, they have a most imposing appearance, and are well calculated 
to excite our doubt as to the soundness of the general conclusion to which 89 
many particular facts are opposed,” &c.—Page 139, vol. ii. 


Not only is Dr. Bachman marvellously well satisfied with his 
newly invented definition of species, but he speaks with a degree of 
confidence of the ability of naturalists to distinguish species from 
each other, which must be quite refreshing to such men as Morton, 
Pickering, Agassiz, &c. 


“We ascertained,” (says the Dr.) “that in botany, ornithology, and 
mammalogy, the characters by which they could be known, as genera and 
species, were very uniform in all species that had not been subjected to 
culture or domestication, and had not been removed from their natural soil 
and climate. So plain, striking and permanent, indeed, are these charac- 
ters, that a naturalist of common sagacity cculd not fail to fix the species 
in any country, even from prepared specimens.” * * * * We 
contend that naturalists can be found, both in Europe and America, who, 
without any vain boast, can distinguish every spectes of bird and quadru- 
ped on their separate continents, and that the characters which distinguish 
and separate the several species are as distinct and infallible as are those 
which form the genera,” &c.—Pp. 9-10. 


The passages before quoted from Prichard are alone sufficient to 
show how utterly untenable are these assertions; but we have at 
command even better opposing authority than that of Prichard, viz., 
the language of Dr. Bachman himself. 

It is still a dispute amongst naturalists, all over the world, whether 
all the varieties of each of our domestic animals are of one or more 
species. Many contend that our horses, cattle, sheep, goats, dogs, 
&c., have each several species. Dr. Bachman tells us that when he 
was in Europe, he and certain savans settled this dispute very satis- 
factorily to themselves, with the exception of the dog and wolf. Ad- 
mitting that there is in the animal kingdom but a single exception, 
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this is quite sufficient for our purpose. There can be no law assigned 
why the genus homo should not stand on the same platform with the 
genus canis, as far as the determination of species. Some naturalists 
think that dogs are all derived from one original pair; others 
think they are not. Some think they are derived from the wolf; 
others that they are mixtures of wolf, fox, jackal, &c., &c. In short, 
the diversity of opinion amongst our best authorities, proves that we 
are as yet in utter ignorance about the origin of the dog. The Dr. 
tells us, as the result of the labors of himself and the other savans, 
that “the domesticated dog was the only animal whose origin we 
could not trace in such a manner as to enable us to express a unani- 
mous sentiment—some supposing his origin to be that of canis an- 
thus, if, indeed, that is not a mere variety, grown wild in Abyssinia ; 
the majority, however, inclining to the belief that he was a descend- 
ant of the common wolf!” e reader will no doubt be a little 
astonished at such an admission, after telling us that “the characters 
which distinguish and separate the several species are as distinct and 
infallible as are those which form the genera.”—Pp. 10-12. 

There are no certain criteria by which Dr. Bachman can decide 
that all the large wolves are derived from one source ; nor could he 
decide, from “ prepared specimens,” that these and the prairie wolves 
are of one species. Speaking of the dog, he says: “ Whilst he 
bears a very strong similarity to the wolf, there are, it must be ad- 
mitted, some peculiarities by which he appears to be separated. The 
eye of the dog, in all its varieties, has a circular pupil, but in the 
wolf the position of the pupil is oblique. There is also a dissimilarity 
in the curve of the tail. There is, moreover, a difference in the voice, 
which has always enabled us, even in the forest, at night, to distin- 
guish between the howl of the wolf and the barking of the dog. We 
have also observed that the wolf, although thoroughly tamed, did not 
evidence all the ductile traits of the dog,” &c.—P. 62-63. 


* * * Notwithstanding all these difficulties,—and we confess we 
are not free from some doubts in regard to their identity,—if we were called 
upon to decide on any wild species as the progenitor of our dogs, we 
would, from the similarity in the conformation of the two, sooner fix upon 
the large wolf than on any other dog, hyena, or jackal; and certainly 
sooner on him than on any supposed mixture of all these species com- 
bined.”—P p. 63-64. 


The Doctor’s test of hybridity does not settle the question. He 
does not contend that domestication can change specific characters ; 
and we may be permitted here to ask what becomes of his argument 
of unity of races in man, based on analogies from the animal king- 
dom? He tells us, with a flourish of trumpets, that the discussion 
is to be conducted entirely in accordance with the “ principles of sci- 
ence,” but every now and then the principles give out, and he has to 
guess his way through. 

It is clear, then, that but little capital can be made by our author 
out of the arguments already alluded to; and we propose now to 
make a passing critique on his stronghold. Our friend, Dr. Morton, 
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is now at work on this point, and we may safely leave the matter in 
his more abie hands. 

Our author lays down the following bold and unqualified proposi- 
tions: “Since no two species of animals have ever been known to 
produce a prolific hybrid race, therefore hybridity is a test of specific 
character. Consequently, the fact that all the races of mankind pro- 
duce with each other fertile progeny, by which means new varieties 
have been produced in every country, constitutes one of the most 
powerful and undeniable arguments in favor of the unity of the 
races.” —P, 119. 

He here assumes two points, both of which are in dispute, and 
gives no proof of his assumptions; first, that hybridity is a test of 
specific character ; and second, that all races of men produce prolific 
offspring, in the fullest sense of the term. But let the Dr. speak for 
himself more fully : 


“ The following are our views in regard to hybridity : 

“1. There is, in addition to the difficulties presented by the difference 
of physical organization to an association of different species, a natural re- 
pugnance to that association ; hence, in most cases, such an association is 
only produced by artificial means, by art, or constraint. 

“2. That in nineteen out of twenty cases—and, we might add, ninety- 
nine out of a hundred—where hybrids have been produced between two 
species, however closely or remotely allied, they have proved sterile. 

“3. In avery few cases, asin the mule of Virginia, and one or two 
others, where hybrids have produced, the progeny was feeble or deformed, 
and soon died. 

“4. That ina very few species a progeny has been produced that was 
incapable of propagating with the half-breeds; in other words, that the 
hybrid male was physically incapable of having offspring with a hybrid fe- 
male; hence, the latter had to resort to the full blood of either species, and 
thus the intermediate breed returned again to one or the other of the 
original species. 

“5. ‘That in two or three species a progeny has been produced where 
the hybrids were ‘fertile for a few generations, and then became steriie. 
We have no evidence on record, on which undoubted reliance can be 
placed, that any intermediate race has been produced and perpetuated by 
the admixture of two species, of either quadrupeds or birds.” b 

Now, we beg the reader to bear in mind, that on this test of hy- 
bridity for distinguishing species, hangs the main argument of Dr. 
Bachman ; and then peruse carefully, and weigh well, these conclu- 
sions, to which his long labors have brought him. It is needless for 
us to follow him through the tedious meanderings by which he has 
arrived at these five propositions, The result is all we ask, and it is 
all that many advocates for the diversity of species in the human races 
have ever contended for. He lays down a regular sliding scale of 
prolificacy, which, according to his notions, stops short at a certain 
point; but he is unable to lay down any law on the subject. Let us 
suppose that a number of different species are presented to hirn. 
Can he lay duwn any rule by which he can determine the degree of 
prolificacy of any two, when brought together? No; he pretends to 
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no such skill. Some will not copulate; some do, and produce wn- 
prolific offspring; some produce offspring prolific with the parent 
stock only ; and lastly, others produce offspring which are prolific for 
a few generations, and then runout! Why, let us ask, may another 
link not exist? Does it not seem most natural that it should exist ? 
And if all the races of men are equally prolific together, it does exist, 
for we can have no surer test of species than permanence of type; 
and the white and black races have existed for 5,000 years, without 
any evidence of the transformation of one into the other. We will 
not go back to quadrupeds for an argument, though the Doctor’s ad- 
missions in relation to canines show that he has even here no test on 
which he can rely. 

Had our author simply given his laborious accumulation of facts 
on hybridity (without his deductions) as a contribution to science, 
they would have done him much credit, and been most cordially re- 
ceived by all; but so far from agreeing with his conclusions, we cer- 
tainly should not ask a more powerful array of facts to establish the 
opposite conclusion. Gradation would seem to be a general law of 
nature ; and why Dr. Bachman should, with so much apparent confi- 
dence, after passing through his degrees of hybridity, thus erect an 
abrupt barrier, we cannot understand. Certainly the animal kingdom 
has afforded him no proof of his position, while the sculptured and 
mummied heads of Egypt speak volumes against him. 

It is clear that our author has not advanced his doctrine of unity by 
his test of hybridity. To say the least, he has left the question where 
he found it, and we think he has lost ground, as he has failed to make 
what he considered an important point, and what really is so. Let 
us now see whether he can make any more capital out of the thread- 
bare argument from analogues. 

After a rather egotistical enumeration of the labors of himself and 
certain other distinguished naturalists in Europe, the Dr. remarks : 
“The conclusions to which our minds were brought by these investi- 
gations, amounted to a conviction in regard to the following facts: 
that all quadrupeds, birds, and plants, when in a state of domestica- 
tion or cultivation, were subject to most remarkable changes, and 
that these varieties seldom occurred, unless they were removed to 
other soils, latitudes, &c.”—P. 13. 

The reader will do well to bear in mind that every one of the 
Doctor’s convenient general rules on hybridity, effects of domestica- 
tion, influences of climate, &c., is qualified by some such term as 
* seldom,” “ generally,” &c., which destroys its whole force; for there 
is no reason why man should not form an exception, as well as any 
animal, plant or bird. Our author goes on to illustrate the natural 
history of mankind by their analogues, Irish potatoes, cabbages, beets, 
carrots, cotton; next, birds, as common fowls, pea fowls, Guinea 
hens, geese, turkeys, ducks, pigeons, &ec., all of which, he tells us, 
have departed widely from the type of their original stocks. 
“ Quadrupeds, in a state of domestication, present still greater varie- 
ties. In their native wilds they have generally remained unchanged, 
but when removed to other lands, they have produced the most 
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striking varieties, producing breeds that have become permanent, and 
would remain so,” &c. &c. He tells us also that these varieties 
would never revert to their original type, if carried back to their 
original locality ; but hew he ascertained this interesting fact, we are 
not informed. 

And strange to say, in the succeeding paragraph, forgetting his 
“ seldom” and “ generally,” he makes this sweeping assertion: “Such 
is the wniform process of nature, in every one of her departments. 
There is not a solitary exception to this law, which, although it can- 
not be fully explained by any process of human reasoning, is estab- 
lished by the best of all arguments—the naked and undisguised 
facts,” &c.—P. 14. 

Then, by an easy transition : 


“Regarding man as a domestic animal, an inhabitant of every land 
and every climate where he can breathe the air of heaven and find food 
to sustain life, he must be subjected, in our examination of the various 
races, of every color and structure of skull, to the same laws by which we 
investigate the other departments of nature, under similar circumstances,”’ 


&c.—P. 17.* 


Again he says: “To our mind the field of argument may be much 
narrowed down by the examination of a single point, viz: what are 
true species, and what must be regarded only as varieties? We ad- 
mit that in man, as well as in all other domesticated animals, there 
is some difficulty in deciding on those true characters which distinguish 
@ species from a variety.”—P. 18. 

Here he admits the difficulty, and brings man back to the test 
which we have already seen has failed. In the dog and wolf, and in 
many other instances, he is without a guide, and his opinions are not 
shared by Agassiz, Morton, and others of more reputation than 
himself. 

Now, although we may freely admit that man is an animal, and sub- 
ject to be influenced by physical causes, yet we deny in broad terms 
that one animal can be taken as an analogue for another; each one has 
physiological laws peculiar to itself, and each is peculiarly affected by 
external causes; nor can Dr, B, lay down any law by which he can 
estimate the influence of domestication, climate, &c. on any animal, 
until the test of experience is applied. 


“We find (says our author) that those animals, birds, grains, and vege- 
tables, which were at the earliest periods subjected to domestication or cul- 
tivation, have undergone changes in form and color, which, although from 
their differences of conformation, are not always similar in their operations, 
have varied as widely from their original forms as have the varieties of 
men. As their organic structure, however, was different from the corres- 








* It is true, that man is an “inhabitant of every land and every climate ;” but can the 
negro live in the Arctic, or the northern races in the tropicof Africa? Let history an- 
swer the question. Two thousand years have done nothing towards acclimating the 
population of Italy against the noxious vapors of the Pontine marshes, and we have no 
reason to suppose that any but blacks can multiply in certain parts of Africa, where they 
have been living for 5,000 years. (See Lepsius.) 
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ponding portions in man, hence changes of climate would produce different 
enomena or different species.” 

Still in all the species these phenomena have in various ways been 
exhibited. The cattle on the mountains of Fungary, Bohemia, Switzer- 
land, Wales, and Scotland, have assumed different forms and colors from 
those in the valleys; on the mountains they are generally black, in the 
valleys brown, and those of the-marshy downs white, or spotted on a large 
side. In four widely separated localities, Greece, Hungary, Bavaria and 
Missouri, where the hog with a solid hoof has sprung up, it appears to 
have multiplied most, and the other races gradually diminished. The wild 
hog from the forests of Germany, when domesticated in England, produced 
the immense breeds of Suffolk, Hampshire, Essex, and Berkshire hogs : 
when the same animal was domesticated in China and the East Indies, it 
produced a small black breed, and in Africa a variety with legs so short 
that its belly trails on the ground.” 

He thus goes on with sheep, goats, horses, dogs, wolves, squirrels, 
skunks, &c. &c., to show how animals change. 

Why is it, that on the other hand, amongst the domestic animals 
and fowls, the ass, the camel, the sheep, the pea fowl, the Guinea fowl, 
the green-head duck, &c., should be so much less liable to change of 
color, and several of them tono less change of form? Why is it, 
amongst the wild animals, that the wolf, the fox, the squirrel, &c., al- 
ways change with climate, and that the beaver, the weasel, the opos- 
sum, &c., though widely dispersed, do not change at all ? 

Where, let us ask Dr. Bachman, is the analogue for man? While 
we see animals changing under our eyes every day, can he point to a 
single well-marked example of a new race of men being formed ? 
Have they changed their type, color, &c., while their pigs, horses, and 
dogs, were changing around them? Have the whites or blacks in the 
United States, in any instance, approached the type of aborigines ? 
Have the Jews, any where on the face of the earth, changed their 
type? Have the Jews not lived in India 1,500 years without losing 
their type ?* Have our domestic animals ever changed countries with- 





* Dr. Bachman ridicules M. Agassiz for his “ meagreness ”’ of facts in proof of different 
points of creation for the same species. Can anything be more meagre than his facts to 
prove the origin of new races? He tells us of a few spotted Mexicans, &c., but where is 
the country inhabited by well-marked races {like the Negro, Indian, Mongol, &c., and 
whose population is known to have sprung from a different and unadulterated stock ? 
Does history afford such an example, while it points to races which have been permanent 
through ages, and through all climates? 





When preparing our article for July number, 1850, of the Southern Quarterly, we wrote 
for information to Dr. M. J. Raphall, the distinguished lecturer on Hebrew poetry and 
literature. His obiiging reply did not reach us in time for that article, but his testimony 
on this important point in the history of his scattered race is too important to be lost, 
and we here give what he says about the ancient Jews of Malabar. His testimony con- 
firms that of every authority we have seen. The Jews here, as elsewhere in hot climates, 
and as other white races, are tanned and somewhat darkened in the exposed parts of 
their bodies, but have preserved their type. 

“The black Jews of Malabar are not descendants of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, but 
are of Hindoo origin. At Cochin there are two distinct communities of Jews ; one white, 
was originally settled at Cranganor, but when the Portuguese became powerful on that 
coast (A, D. 1500 to 1590) removed to Cochin. These Jews have been residents in India 
considerably above 1000 years,but still retain their Jewish cast of features,and though of dark 
complexion, are not black. They never intermarry with the second community, = Jews, 
but black, of Hindoo origin, and according to tradition, originally bondmen, but converted 
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out changing type? What becomes of the argument from analogues 
in the face of all these difficulties ? 


“* Whilst we are willing to allow (says Dr. B.) some weight to the argu- 
ments advanced by President Smyth, who endeavors to account for the 
varieties in man from the combined influences of three causes :—* Climate, 
the state of svciety, and manner of living,’—we are free to admit that 
it is impossible to account for the varieties in the human family from the 
causes which he has assigned.”—P. 177. 


If this paragraph leaves any remaining ground-work for his argu- 
ment from analogues, we confess we are unable to find it. 

But let us indulge our ingenious author in one more extract, which 
we think caps the climax. 


“ The races of men, we are told by our opponents, have existed from 
very early times, as is testified by ancient mummies, and by the earliest 
records in profane history. There is, however, a still earlier record that 
we might, on the same ground, produce as historical evidence, of at least 
equal importance. They must admit that there was a long interval of time 
from the creation of men and animals before we received one line in regard 
to the forms or colors uf these various races,” &c. * * * “It is then 
on this blank leaf in ancient history, that from the researches in more 
modern times, and the analogies we are permitted to draw, we are nuw 
enabled to record our views in regard to the changes in men and animals, 
which occurred in their first migrations to new and uncultivated regions.” 

‘* The supposition is neither unreasonable nor unscientific, that the con- 
stitutions of men were so organized that in those early times, before the 
races had become permanent, they were more susceptible of producing 
varieties than at a later period, after their constitutions had attained to the 
full measure of its development, beyond which, at every step, there 
would be a greater difficulty either in advancing or returning; hence, the 
several races would, in a very short time, have become established. We 
can set no bounds to the power and wisdom of the Creator,” &c. 


Though fully aware that our author had no stable grounds on 
which he could base an argument, we confess that we were not pre- 
pared for such a surrender as this ; and after professing to treat the 
subject solely “ on the principles of science,” this conclusion to his long 
and tedious journey, must be not a little mortifying even to himself. 
All his analogues are laid aside—all the teachings of science are for- 
gotten. He acknowledges that the varieties of men existed as far 
back as Egyptian “mummies and the earliest records of profane 
history ” can go, and dates his “ permanent varieties from a blank 
leaf in ancient history.” When we call to mind, too, that the chrono- 
logical researches of Humboldt, Lepsius, Bunsen, &c., place these per- 








and manumitted some 300 years ago. Though of the same religion, the two races are, 
and keep distinct. In the interior of Africa many negroes are found who profess to be 
Jews, practice circumcision, and keep the Sabbath. These are held to be the descendants 
of slaves who were converted by their Jewish masters, and then manumitted. All the 
Jews in the interior of Africa who are of really Jewish descent, as for instance in Tim- 
buctoo, the Desert of Sahara, &c., though of dark complexion, are nut black, and retain the 
characteristic cast of features of their race.—So they do likewise in China,” 
“ Yours. &c., 
“M, J. RaPHALt.” 
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manent varieties at least 5,000 years before Christ, and not less than 
2,000 years before the date of the flood, as made out from Genesis, 
we may be allowed to call in question the Doctor’s explanation of 
the origin of the races of men, which he must acknowledge is based 
simply on a conjecture. 

Permanance of type has always been considered as one of the 
best tests for distinguishing species; and if the types of the white, 
black, and other races, have remained unchanged and unchangeable 
through 7,000 years, it would really seem as if the scientific argument 
could ask no more. 

We are really incapable of comprehending the intellectual charac- 
ter of such theological naturalists as Dr. Bachman. Guided, we pre- 
sume, by a kind of inspiration, they possess the rare faculty of cutting 
out certain portions of the Bible which stand in their way, and then 
not only reconcile their own consciences to the mutilation, but with 
perfect confidence damn all those who dare doubt the historical accu- 
racy of another portion. By far the strongest portion of our author’s 
work, is his Chap. XVII, in reply to Agassiz, on the origin of the 
same species in different centres. And if there is in print a more 
palpable attack on the Book of Genesis, we do not know where to 
look for it. Is there anything in this book more clearly and distinctly 
taught than the universality of the deluge, and the origin of all pre- 
sent living beings, from the “seed preserved in Noah’s Ark, and 
from one common centre?’ Yet Dr. Bachman tells us, that 
there were innumerable centres of creation—that there is not a plant, 
not an animal, not a bird, not a fish, not a reptile common to the old 
and new continents, and that where the same species is found on each, 
the appparent exceptions can be explained by migrations, transporta- 
tions, &c. This position is indispensable to his argument in favor of 
@ common origin for man, and is managed with much adroitness, 
though if true, would be an inconclusive argument. We shall say 
no more on this head than to refer the reader to the unanswerable es- 
says of Professor Agassiz, in the Boston “ Christian Examiner,” March 
and July, 1850, on the “ Geographical Distribution of Animals.” 

Nor do we deem it worth while to touch his comparison of the 
brains of the different races of men: his remarks are founded on the 
researches of Prof. Tiedemann, which are now repudiated by Agassiz 
and Morton; and as both these gentlemen are now at work on this 
point, we may confidently leave it in their hands. Dr. Bachman 
himself admits that the negro is a permanent variety, has a per- 
manently inferior intellect, and we need not waste time in arguing with 
him about the comparative size of crania. If the intellect is per- 
manent, there must be something permanent in the physical structure 
of the brain. 

The Dr. after, in his elaborate review of Dr. Morton, on this point, 
having travelled over a great part of the flora and fauna of our globe, 
and having satisfied every reasoning mind, from his own contradic- 
tory deductions, that there is no fixed law respecting the degree of 
fertility of different species when associated, thus coolly opens 
Chap. IV. : 
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“We have now, by the slow process of careful analysis, and with all 
the knowledge and experience which we could bring to our aid, examined 
all the cases of hybridity that seem to require our notice in the paper of 
Dr. Morton.” * * * “If we have taxed the patience of our shies by 
entering into details on subjects with which the majority of them are not 
expected to be familiar, we crave their indulgence, as the establishment 
of this point is one of the strong weapons we intend to wield in defence of 
our theory, in regard to the unity of the races, and if possible in demolish- 
ing that of our opponents. They are fully aware of the long established 
and undeniable fact, that all the races of men, in every age and in every 
country, produce prolific offspring in their association with each other.” 


Here our author takes one assumption to prove another—both points 
are denied ; and to sustain his position with regard to the whites and 
negroes, he makes the following statement :—“ The facts are unde- 
niable, that all these half breeds are prolific with each other, and we 
can point out at least the descendants of jive generations, both in 
Carolina and New-York, where there has been no intermixture with 
either of the original varieties ; and they are to this day as prolific 
as any of the other races of men! !” 

Now we would ask, soberly and honestly, if there is a man south 
of the Potomac who believes this statement?—Did any man ever 
hear of, or even think it possible, that there could be in this country 
Jive generations of virtuous mulattoes? Our minds have been upon 
this subject for twenty years, and our observations have led us to the 
opinion, that the cross of the pure white stock (by which we mean 
the descendants of the ancient Germans) and the negro, does not, 
when kept separate, produce an indefinitely prolific variety, at least 
in the Atlantic and North Western States, at a distance from the 
tropics or native latitude of the negro. We have been actively en- 
gaged in the practice of medicine in Mobile for 14 years in a population 
of about 20,000 whites and blacks, and have been, during this time, 
using our best endeavors to collect statistics on this point which 
would be satisfactory to others, but have found the undertaking 
utterly impracticable on account of the undeniable want of virtue 
amongst the females of this class. We might, however, have exhi- 
bited some very handsome tables by this time, had we been blessed 
with the credulity of Dr. Bachman. 

We are at a loss to comprehend the Doctor’s notion about chro- 
nology. In one place, he says: “It must be observed, it was not 
necessary to hurry these races (of men) into existence at an earlier 
day than that in which the different varieties progressively appeared, 
and peopled the world. God may have created the first progenitors 
of our race millions of ages earlier than the time when they actually 
appeared” ! &e.—P. 37. 

Again : 


‘*Nor do we conceive it necessary to do more than barely notice the 
hints that have recently been thrown out by our opponents, that the 
work of Lepsius, now in the course of publication, may affect our generally 
received views of chronology. It will be the safest mode for all parties to 
suspend their arguments, till the result of Lepsius’s researches are laid be- 
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fore the public.” * * * * Besides, it must be very evident, that if it 
could be proved from Champollion, Bunsen, or Lepsius, (which, from the 
lights before us, they are incapable of doing, ) that the races of men existed 
ages prior to the period assigned by our present chronology, it would in 
nowise affect the doctrine of the unity of the human race.” —P. 286. 


These researches are now actually “before the public;” and Lep- 
sius, from overwhelming evidences, drawn not only from the pyra- 
mids and other large monuments, but from a vast number of disin- 
terred inscriptions, taken from more than a hundred private tombs, 
scattered around, informs us confidently, that Egypt existed as a 
nation 5,000 years before our era! Nor is he solitary in this opinion ; 
but Bunsen, Birch, Hinks, Lesseur, and even Dr. B.’s great authority, 
Humboldt, have endorsed it. 

Now, we repeat, that we should like to know something of the 
Doctor’s opinions on this subject. He has already repudiated the ac- 
count of the origin and dispersion of animals given in Genesis, and it 
would seem here that he is now repudiating its chronology, which in- 
volves, with it, the whole history of the Adamic race. Nor are we 
less surprised, when we bear in mind that he is examining the ques- 
tion “ purely on scientific principles,” that the Doctor should assert 
that “if it could be proved that the races of men existed ages prior to 
the period assigned by our present chronology, it would in nowise 
affect the doctrine of the unity of the human race.” We cannot but 
believe the Doctor would find few naturalists, or even divines, to 
share this opinion. “Our present chronology,” he must admit, goes 
back at least 5,000 years ; and it must be conceded that races which 
have been permanent—unchanged under every variety of climatic in- 
fluence, for so many thousand years, must be beyond the reach of 
internal causes, and should therefore be regarded as distinct species. 

Dr. B. quotes with much triumph the opinions of Humboldt, 
“who has perpetuated no doctrines that are opposed to the laws of 
nature—that are injurious to morals, or subversive of Christianity ;” 
and while we acknowledge that Humboldt does express a belief in 
the unity of races, and concur most cordially in all the praises which 
have, or can be, lavished on this great philosopher, we think we are 
justified in saying, that Humboldt’s authority on this particular ques- 
tion is of little value. He does not, that we are aware of, pretend to 
have made any original investigations on the natural history of man, 
and bases his opinions on the labors of Vrolik, Weber, Tiedemann, 
and Prichard. The works of the two first we have never seen, but 
they are certainly not received, at the present day, as remarkable au- 
thorities. As to Tiedemann, he was the preceptor of Agassiz, who is 
greatly his superior, and who now openly repudiates his researches. 
Dr. Morton also has reviewed his labors on the brain, and, as we 
think, conclusively refuted his conclusions. As for Prichard’s pon- 
derous work, it is full of false facts and false conclusions, many of which 
Dr. Bachman himself dissents from.* We may mention, as one of 








* Another prominent error of Prichard, (endorsed by Bachman, and repeated almost 
daily by his partisuns,) is, his statements with regard to the Cherokee and Choctaw Ia 
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Prichard’s capital errors, his belief in the transformation of white 
Jews into dark Hindoos, in Malabar—an error which we have fully 
exposed in the July No., 1850, of the Southern Quarterly, and it 
would be no difficult task to point out one hundred others just as 
glaring. Nor will our author deny that Humboldt endorses fully 
the opinions of Lepsius as to the high antiquity of Egypt, and the 
diversity of races shown from the monuments, 3,000 years B.C. The 
Doctor is, therefore, welcome to all the capital he can make out of 
Humboldt’s works. 

We have thus given a few illustrations of the unfair and illiberal 
spirit which characterizes this book, and have laid bare a few of its 
most prominent scientific errors, Our labor has not been one, we 
imagine, which will afford any gratification to the reader ; and as for 
ourselves, we can say, it has been performed as a tedious and painful 
duty. We sincerely hope that when the author appears again in 
print, he will mend his ways, and bear in mind the dignity which be- 
longs to science, and which becomes the honorable position which he 
holds. Such passages as the following, (and the work is full of them,) 
even if he had achieved all he has so vainly attempted, is unbecoming 
in @ Professor of Natural History, and still more in the pastor of a 
Christian church : 


“Thus far we have acted on the defensive. We have met and grap- 
pled with our opponents, in all the points in which they conjectured our 
citadel was weak and unguarded, and where they imagined their success 
was attainable. We have traced their stratagems and maneuvres, and 
listened to their shouts of fancied victory, but our castle still remains un- 
shaken, and they have not succeeded in removing even one picket that 
guards the outposts of our strong fortress. We may now be permitted to 
assail them in turn, and carry the war into theirown camp,” &c. 


We could almost see, in our disturbed imagination, the giant 
trampling on the mangled corses of Agassiz, Morton, and a host of 
such pigmies / 

But let us pause from our long and painful wandering, and take 
an observation, in order to ascertain our latitude and longitude. We 
shall simply and succinctly recapitulate a few of the principal reasons 
on which we base our belief in the unity of the human races, and ask 
the reader to review, calmly and dispassionately, the work of Dr. 
Bachman, and ask himself if he has advanced any proofs that can in- 
validate a single one of our positions, 


lst. Permanence of type, under all climatic influences, is regarded 
by naturalists as satisfactory evidence of distinctness of origin. 


2d. The monuments of Egypt, it is conceded, prove clearly that 
the Asiatic and African races were as distinct 5,000 years ago as they 





dians. We have shown, several times, from incontestible evidence, that this pretended 
civilization is confined exclusively to the mixed breeds, and to the whites settled amongst 
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are now. No well authenticated case exists on record of the trans- 
formation of one type,as the white, black, Mongol, Indian, Malay, 
&c., into another, while we haye numerous instances of races preserv- 
ing their types through ages, when removed to the most opposite 
climates : for example, the Jews in Malabar for 1500 years, and for 
centuries in other countries; the Gipseys for 400 years in all cli- 
mates ; the Arabs; the Parsees; the Magyars in Hungary ; the whites 
and blacks for many generations in America, &c. &c. Riternal cau- 
ses change races greatly, but these changes stop far short of distinct 


types. 


3d. According to Dr. Bachman’s own admissions, hybridity can- 
not be received as a test for species. He lays down a sliding scale 
of prolificacy between species, without being able to assign a reason 
for its abrupt limitation, or giving any proof that such a limit 
exists, 


4th. Even were the Dr. able to prove that all the races belonged 
to one species, (as he understands the term,) it would not mend his 
argument ; for if, as we contend, the types of men are permanent un- 
der all physical agencies, their prolificacy, when associated, would 
only prove the position taken by Agassiz, Morton and others, that 
varieties of the same species have been created in distant centres. 


5th. The account given in the book of Genesis* of the Adamic 
stock, cannot be received as an account of al/ the races then on the 
earth: because Cain must have got his wife from another race ; because 
large cities are spoken of only in the third and fourth generations, 
before population of this stock existed to buildthem ; because the 
chronology taught in Genesis is too plain for doubt, and we now 
know positively that Egypt, and China, and probably other nations, 
existed with large populations and regular governments 5,000 years 
before Christ, and at least 2,000 years before any date which can be 
fixed for the flood and the dispersion of Noah’s family ; because the 
writers not only of the Old, but of the New Testament, knew nothing 
of many distant countries which were, in their day, densely populated 





* One cannot but be amused at the cool effrontery with which the Dr. kicks his opponente 
out of “Sunday School” for treating Genesis as he does.—“ Hitherto, the believers in the 
plurality of species in men finding it impossible to escape the plain teachings of the Old 
and New Testaments, have either, like Voltaire and the host of open infidels, treated the 
Scriptures as a tissue of falsehoods and absurdities, or like the skeptics of another school, 
have regarded the historical parts as uninspired, and therefore as of no authority,” &c. 
- * “We discover a most remarkable diversity in sentiment among those who advo- 
cate the same theory.”—One would really suppose, from the Dr's account, that the theolo- 
gm all read the Bible in the same way, and were as amiable and harmonious as “ suck- 
ing doves.” 

“he Dr. dodges the plain teachings of the Bible in chronology, but denies boldly that 
the deluge was universal, that there was but one centre of creation, and that the 
animals, &c. came from the Ark, and asserts that his opinions have been prevalent among 
learned divines for the last half century !”—On the other hand, we have just been severely 
handled by Dr. Hamilton in Mobile for holding opposite opinions. Dr. H. too, is right, for 
the plain teaching of Genesis is opposed to Dr. Bachman, and we deny its historical 
accuracy. If the flood was not universal, and if all the animals did not come from the 
Ark, then plain language has no meaning, 
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with the same distinct types as now, viz., whites, blacks, Mongols, &c. ; 
because Abraham, who was contemporary with Noah, and who was 
born only 292 years after the flood, when he went to Egypt, found a 
Pharach ruling over a great nation of different physical types.* 


ART. IL--THE FUTURE OF THE SOUTH. 


Tue position which the Southern United States hold to the com- 
mercial and industrial world, is one of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena of modern times. When we reflect upon the origin of black 
servitude in America; its comparatively valueless results as long 
as Great Britain derived direct profit from the African trade; its 
sudden and wonderful change when, coeval with our national inde- 
pendence, it began to weave that thread of cotton which has gradu- 
ally enveloped the commercial world, and bound the fortunes of Ameri- 
can slaves so firmly to human progress, that civilization itself may 
almost be said to depend upon the continual servitude of the blacks 
in America. With the independence of America ceased the profits 
which Liverpool and London had derived from the African slave 
trade, Simultaneous with that loss of profit, the philanthropy of 
Wilberforce was awakened ; and continued and persevering eflorts 
were from that moment, through the space of half a century, made 
to bring about the enfranchisement of all black slaves. These efforts 
have been measurably successful with all countries where the number 
and importance of the blacks were inconsiderable. France and 
England afford notable examples of the folly of emancipating a race 
incapable of freedom; and the mind of the devout person who con- 
templates the condition of the ci-devant slave colonies of those two 
powers, must become impressed with the fact that Providence must 
have raised up those two examples of human folly for the express 
purpose of a lesson to these states, to save which from human errors 
it has, on more than one occasion, manifestly and directly interposed. 
It was doubtless the fact that, at the era of the revolution, many of 
the Southern states began to feel the burthen of unproductive slaves, 
and that a growing disposition to be clear of them manifested itself 
simultaneously with the mammon-prompted philanthropy of England. 
A great danger was thus springing up, when the inventions of the 
cotton-gin, the carding machine, the spinning-jenny, and the steam- 
engine, combined to weave that net-work of cotton which formed an 
indissoluble cord, binding the black, who was threatened to be cast 
off, to human progress. It may be well, in this connection, to make 


* Since this paper was sent to press, I have received and read Dr. Morton's reply 
to Dr. Bachman on the question of Hybridity as a Testfor Species. It is the most perfect 
“ refutation” I have ever seen, and it is to be hoped that no one will ever waste time again 
in Se ty GH idea that prolificacy amongst races affords any evidence of Common 
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a hasty sketch of the progress which black emancipation, under 
English tutelage, has made. The forcing of Africans upon these 
colonies by the English government, against the earnest remon- 
strances of the colonies, Virginia in particular, was a main reason in 
the list of grievances, why the authority of the crown should be 
thrown off. When this was accomplished, the discontinuance of the 
slave trade was decreed, and the traffic declared piracy by the United 
States. The English government followed this example, and the re- 
publican government of France emancipated suddenly the blacks of 
St. Domingo, giving over that fine island to the horrors of black civil 
war and plunder. From that time up to 1823, but little progress 
was made. In that year Mr. Buxton introduced a bill into Parlia- 
ment for the abolition of slavery. Mr. Canning amended it on its 
passage, so as to prepare for gradual emancipation. Lord Bathurst 
notified the colonial legislature of the fact. This induced lively re- 
monstrances on the part of the colonists, but these did not deter the 
government from taking those preliminary steps in 1831, which re- 
sulted in the bill presented by Lord Stanley in 1833, and which was 
adopted June 18, and sanctioned by the crown August 28, 1833, 
The principles of the bill were briefly these: After the lst August, 
1834, slavery ceased ; all blacks above the age of six years became 
apprentices, under three heads—Ist. Rural Apprentices, attached to 
the soil. 2d. Rural Apprentices, unattached. 3d. Non-Rural Ap- 
prentices. The two first classes were to work six ee for their 
masters without pay, and the third class four years. e labor was 
limited to 45 hours per week. The blacks could buy their time of 
apprenticeship of their masters, if they had the means. The power 
of punishment was transferred to the magistrates. 

The compensation for the blacks was to be at the rate of their ave- 
rage value in each island, between the years 1822 to 1830. Thus the 
whole number of slaves was 780,993, and their value, £45,281,738. 
This sum was paid in full in cash and work. Thus 3ths in money, 
amounting to £20,000,000, and the remaining 4ths in the right to the 
work of the preedials six years without pay, and non-preedials four 
years. The number of claims was, for preedials attached, 5,562; do. 
unattached, 1,708 ; non-predials, 9,075. The average valuation was 
£44 15s.; the average money paid for each slave, £19 15s. 49d. 
The work ofa slave generation in the West Indies was valued at 73th 
years, and the years of apprenticeship assigned were considered $ths 
of the pay. Although the British government, with its usual self- 
sufficient insolence, laid claim to the full merit of paying for the 
slaves, these had to contribute a large share of the remuneration for 
themselves. This arrangement, however, dissatisfied everybody. 
The slaves, who had hoped for immediate emancipation, were very 
impatient under this regulation, while the government agents so 
harassed the planters, that they were glad to sell out the time of the 
apprentices. In Jamaica, from August, 1834, to August, 1839, $300,000 
were paid by apprentices to masters for unexpired time ; and, finally, 
when the four years of non-preedial service had expired, the planters 
abandoned the remaining two years of the predials, and August, 
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1838, was a day of jubilee. The valuators then reported the number 
of preedials at 218,669; non-preedials, 37,144—total apprentices, 
255,813. Free children, under six years, 38,899; aged, 15,656— 
total, 310,368, against 309,167 apprentices and 38,754 free children, 
returned in 1834; showing an increase of 145 children, and a de- 
crease of 53,354 apprentices. The first use of freedom was a prompt 
refusal to work at all ; some demanded $1, $2, and $3, per day, and 
the best authorities show that the islands are fast sinking back to a 
state of savage nature. The productions of the island are yearly 
diminishing, notwithstanding an increased consumption of, and ad- 
vance in the price of sugar in England. As the exports of the West 
Indies fall, the markets they afford for the sale of British goods be- 
come circumscribed. In 1836, they took £3,786,453 of British goods ; 
in 1848, £1,434,477 only. Simultaneously with their West India 
experiment, the British government exerted all its influence with the 
small nations of Europe to procure the nominal emancipation of such 
black slaves as were of no material importance, either to the several 
states, or to any considerable interests in any of them. Those efforts 
which have been made by the English ministry to manufacture in 
Europe freedom for slaves, as they manufactured a claim against 
Greece, and a king for the Mosquitoes, by means of new clothes and 
old rum, serve only as a severe sarcasm upon the whole system of 
European governments. All the nations of Europe, including Eng- 
land, contain absolute and miserable slaves, deluded with the name 
of freemen. Not the most advanced of these races has reached the 
degree of improvement, politically and physically, that marks the 
black race in the Southern United States. From the nature of their 
geographical position, it results, that although most of the nations of 

urope contain races whose life, liberty and property are at the 
mercy of masters, without appeal from their caprice, yet none of 
these are black. In the United States, none but black hold a sub- 
ordinate position ; hence no kind of slavery in Europe is bad ex- 
cept black. In this view, the English Government, after it set rom 
Sambo astride of a cask of Jamaica, with the style and title of King of 
the Mosquitoes, used its influence to induce the little piratical nations of 
Europe which possessed black slaves, to free them, and get their pay 
out of the skins of the white slaves. The Danish Government fol- 
lowed the English example of turning slaves into apprentices without 
wages. In 1846 the Swedish Government paid $50,000 to free the 
few blacks in the island of Saint Bartholomew, which amounted 
simply to turning adrift a few useless negroes. The most brilliant 
triumphs of this nature were, however, in Tunis, Egypt, and Bohe- 
mian Wallachia. In the last named country, there is a population 
of 1,747,815 souls, including Goths, Gepide, Huns, Lombards, Tar- 
tars, Turks, and Gipseys. These are all slaves, most abject and mise- 
rable, hardly above the savage condition—the women being com- 
pelled to do the labor, living in under-ground caverns, and using dry 
dung as fuel to cook a scanty meal. These poor creatures are owned 
by a nobility and clergy, who are exempted from taxes and the pay- 
ment of private debts. The most inconsiderable in numbers and 
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lowest in the social scale, are the Gipseys, of whom there are about 
150,000, owned by individuals and the government, the latter hold- 
ing about 60,000. They pay 30 piastres, or $2.10 per annum, per 
head, for the privilege of being at large, upon binding themselves not 
to quit the country. In 1846 the government was induced to waive 
its ownership of these poor creatures, who are but strolling vagabonds, 
and this “triumph of philanthropy” was proclaimed throughout 
Europe as a long stride towards universal freedom, and an example 
to the United States, although the slavery of all those not belonging 
directly to the government remains as before. The next “grand 
triumph” of freedom was a successful negotiation, in 1847, with the 
Pacha of Egypt, for the release of his black slaves. The population 
of Egypt numbers 2,500,000; the larger proportion being Arab Egyp- 
tians, and are all the mage of the Pacha. There is in Egypt no 
personal liberty whatever. e government claims and enforees its 
right to the labor of every man, willing or not willing ; and no labor 
is performed unless under the immediate direction of the government 
officers, from whom alone the individual can procure supplies. 
Amidst this community of slaves, there are Caucasian men and 
women, white slaves to the rich, and a few negro slaves brought from 
Numidia. The English philanthropy had such an effect upon the 
Pacha as to induce him, March, 1847, to free the last named, allow- 
ing the rest to remain as before! Soon after, similar influences be- 
gan to work in the Barbary states, where the absolute dependence of 
all persons in life, liberty, and property, upon the nod of the Bey, 
makes life valueless to a man. The trade of these poor creatures, 
who send three caravans a year into the interior, involves the bring- 
ing back occasionally a few negro slaves. As these were no parti- 
cular benefit to the Bey, who owns the whole 2,500,000 people, he 
was induced by the English agent, for a small consideration, to fol- 
low the illustrious example of that ultra-democrat, the Pacha of 
Egypt, and alter the style of the servitude of those blacks, and 
Exeter Hall had another “triumph,” and again the United States 
were bade to imitate the glorious example of the Mediterranean 
pirates. 

The experience of the French government in its dealings with the 
black race, has been even more unfortunate than has been that of the 
English. The bloody disasters which overtook the once magnift- 
cent possession of St. Domingo, have, for more than half a century, 
remained a monument of black brutality. Taught somewhat by that 
lesson, the French government, in 1831, by a law of that year, pro- 
vided for gradual emancipation in its remaining colonies. Under the 
operation of that law, the number of slaves diminished from 294,481 
to 258,956, in 1835. The productions of the islands were not, how- 
ever, materially checked, and the system seemed to work well. The 
revolution of February, 1848, repeated the error towards the blacks 
committed by that of 1791, and slavery was suddenly abolished. 
That the same bloody results have not followed, is because the home 
government promptly laid the islands under martial law, as the only 
means of preserving the whites from massacre. The presence of a 
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sufficient force is all that stays for the moment a war of races. In re- 
lation to labor, the consequences are the same as in Jamaica, viz., @ 
prompt abandonment of work at any price. In 1836, 4,932 hands 
produced in Martinique 6,056,990 lbs. of sugar, or one hhd. each ; 
in 1849, the proceeds averaged one hhd. to 34 hands. ‘The official 
returns of the French government for 1849, are not yet received ; 
those, however, for 1847 and 1848, the last being the year of aboli- 
tion, are as follows: 


IMPORTS FROM AND EXPORTS TO THE WEST INDIA COLONIES FROM FRANCE, 


Imports. Exports. Total. 
1647... .........73,347,168............ -39,954,084............113,301,252 
1648... .........35,992,153_........... -19,239,604 55,231,757 


Decrease..francs 37,355,015 wcecee ese ee> $8,079,495 


This shows a decline of more than one-half in the first year, and 
for 1849 it is greater, as indicated by customs returns. The sugar 
imported into France fell off one-half, and was made up by receipts 
of foreign slave sugar. The experience in relation to St. Domingo 
will be confirmed in the other islands. 

We have thus stated roughly the course of abolitionism, in order 
to understand the lesson whichit conveys. Itis this. The black race 
has inhabited the African continent as long at least as the whites have 
occupied Europe, and the yellow and red races Asia. All these have 
more or less advanced from the rudest savage state, in manner and 
degree, according to their inherent intellectuality. The black race, 
however, has made no progress whatever. They were without in- 
vention, almost without language, and destitute of the faculties or 
wish to advance. These beings, or such of them as had, by the for- 
tune of internal wars, become the victims of their cannibal captors, 
were rescued from that fate to become the forced cultivators of the 
soil in the newly discovered countries of America. A few years of 
that compulsory labor was supposed by the English government so 
to have changed their natures, that, made free, they would not resume 
the indolent and savage habits which had marked the race since the 
creation, but would become so perseveringly industrious for wages, 
as to enable their employers to compete with the slave owners of 
Cuba and Brazil, in supplying Europe with sugar, coffee and cotton ; 
keep in employ one-fourth the people of Great Britain, maintain her 
merchant marine, and enable her to continue her commercial and 
manufacturing supremacy. The erroneousness of this view has, by 
experiment, now been proved to all the world. 

he experiment has been sufficiently tested by emancipation, in 
the manner we have sketched, in the colonies of France and England, 
and by increase of free blacks among the whites of the United States ; 
and it has been proved, beyond a possibility of doubt, that the black 
race cannot even maintain the position to which they are raised by a 
few years of servitude, without continued coercion. Left to them- 
selves, they will not work, no matter how great may be the induce- 
ments or facilities, but sink back mentally to the dark superstitions 
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of their cannibal natures. This truth has not only been demonstrated, 
but admitted by the best English authorities, even those which for- 
merly were the most hopeful advocates of black equality. The policy 
of the English was, and continues to be, in relation to its West In- 
dies, to cause them to be abandoned by the whites, and become en- 
tirely black colonies, in the sole possession of the descendants of 
slaves. Already, however, the rapidly sinking condition of the colo- 
nies has convinced the thinking men of England, that the scheme 
is impossible ; that to abandon them to the blacks, is to abandon 
them to worse than a state of nature; and means of retracing the un- 
fortunate steps taken appear to be earnestly sought for. 

In contemplating these facts, there presents itself this important 
consideration, viz., the four articles which are most necessary to mo- 
dern civilization, sugar, coffee, cotton and tobacco, are products of 
compulsory black labor. Whenever coercion has been removed from 
that labor, its productions have ceased, and the experiments to prove 
this fact conclusively, have been made in localities where the results, 
although injurious to the experimenters, have not much affected the 
general interests of mankind. 

England itself, at this moment, by a sort of retribution, is in some 
sort the slave of Southern blacks. She it was that created American 
black slavery, and her existence has now come to depend upon its 
products. There are few persons who reflect upon the immense super- 
structure of wealth and power which is reared upon the foundation 
of American slave culture of cotton. The United States trade is al- 
most altogether based upon that industry ; some approximation may 
be arrived at, taking the last year, 1850. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED sTATEs, 1850. 


Southern produce exported. Value of Thole production. 


Cotton, raw 71,984,616 $105,600,000 
‘* manufactures 


Provisions from New-Orleans..3,523,809 
and oth. articl. from the South.,6,000,000 


Total...................-..99,997,012 
North. and West. Exports - . ..34,903,221 


Total Exports 134,900,233 
Although the cotton manufactures are made at the North, they are 
based upon slave labor. 

Under the head of “ other articles from the South,” is embraced corn 
and flour from Virginia, manufactured tobacco, snuff, and there 
might also be included gold to the extent of $1,000,000 per annum ; . 
but we have not included gold in the exports. The provisions from 
New-Orleans embrace: flour, pork, bacon, lard, beef and corn ex- 
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ported to foreign ports direct from New-Orleans, and which are pur- 
chased from the north-western country for sugar, tobacco and cotton 
sent up the river, an operation equivalent to an annual export of those 
articles. The value is thus given in the New-Orleans price current, 
and it will be observed that the whole amount exported from the 
Union of these articles is $19,146,658, consequently one-fifth of the 
whole export of farm produce goes from New-Orleans. It is thus 
apparent that 75 per cent. of the exports of the Union are the pro- 
duct of slave labor in northern ships, and that consequently, as the 
imports of the country are paid for in the exports, 75 per cent. of 
the importations are the remuneration for the product of slave labor. 
Inasmuch as that the whole exports and imports of the country taken to- 
gether are derived 75 per cent from the slave labor, the same ratio 
of freight is derived by the shipping, which is owned as follows : 


UNITED STATES TONNAGE, 





Owned. Registered. Enrolled. Total 1848. Total 1850. Increase. 
South ...... 159,956... ... 334,845... ...494,797....... 743,805... ... 249,008 
North... .. 1,201,930... ... 1,456,314... ...2,658,244..... 2,791,649...... 133,405 
Total 1,361,886 1,791,159 3,153,041 3,535,454 482,413 


The registered tonnage is that engaged in the foreign trade, and the en- 
rolled that of the ccasting trade. Although much the largest portion is 
owned at the North, the result of the comparison is, that the increase to 
the South in the last two years has been double that of the North, and 
moreover, that increase of the South has beer 50 per cent. of what was 
owned in that section in 1848, a marked stepin advance. According 
to the official returns, the 2,700,000 tons of the United States ships en- 
gaged in foreign trade, make one voyage ina year; that isto say, two 
passages, one out and one home. The freights will average $12 per 
ton each way : this gives $64,800,000 freights earned in a year, of 
which $48,600,000 is earned by northern ship owners by carrying slave 
products and their proceeds. The coasting transportation of southern 
products by northern vessels will give $7,000,000, making $55,600,000 
earned by the ship owners. To earn this money it requires that ships 
should be built, and the census return for 1840 showed the value of 
ships built in the Union for that year to be $7,016,094 ; and as the Trea- 
sury Reports showed the tonnage built in that year to be 120,988, which 
gives an average of $55 per ton, the census was probably correct. Of 
the $7,016,094, less than $300,000 was in slave states; all the rest 
was expended at the North among all those who live by that manu- 
facturing, lumber-men who float the monarchs of the forest to the sea- 
board for the shipwrights to fashion, architects, shipwrights, black- 
smiths, sheathers, calkers, riggers, cordage and sailmakers, with their 
backers, the hemp and flax growers and canvass weavers. Thus affording 
immense employment to busy ship-yards, until the ship “a taunto” 
has passed the hands of cabinet makers and upholsterers, and is ready 
for her cargo, which employs gangs of stevedores, cartmen, shopmen 
and clerks, with premiums to insurance offices, until her shipping 
articles complete, under the command of a thriving pilot, 20 stout 
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seamen whose families are provided with “draw bills” for their 
wages, sheet home her canvass to the breeze, and she seeks in foreign 
climes a profit upon her southern cargo, to remunerate the outlay 
of capital that has created her and given activity to so many in- 
terests. 

The privilege which the Northen States have thus enjoyed in being 
free carriers for southern produce to Europe, as well as of bringing 
it to their own water-courses for conversion into goods to be recarri- 
ed to the Sonth, and sold at a profit above the cost of the raw ma- 
terial, with freights, insurance, exchange, commissions and wages su- 
peradded, has formed the marked distinction which is manifest between 
the present condition of New-England and Canada. Why is it that 
the latter, possessed of English enterprise and capital, and endowed with 
large expenditures on such public works as the Welland and Rideau 
canals, are impoverished, idle and retrograding, while New-England is 
advancing with rapid strides to wealth and power? Clearly because 
the latter enjoys freely the right to carry and manufacture the pro- 
ducts of slave labor, from which Canada is excluded. This fact, and 
the fear of being deprived of the privilege involved, has excited much 
interest of late in New-England : and C. Haskett Derby, Esq., a well 
known factory and rail-road speculator, undertook, in the last Octo- 
ber number of Hunt’s Magazine, to reply to the able pamphlet en- 
titled, the “ Union, and how to save it,” and published in Charleston. 
Mr. Derby’s reply had very little force, and we refer to it here 
merely as an illustration of a single point. The pamphlet showed, 
that as the exports of the country are mostly from the South, the 
proceeds returning in shape of goods belong to the section whence 
emanated the means of paying for them, and the duties exacted from 
these goods were therefore taken from the South, Mr. Derby remarks: 


‘Let us examine his theory as to duties. It is avery simple one. Not 
that the South has directly paid such duties, for they have been paid prin- 
cipally at the North; but the whole theory rests upon the fact that the 
duties are paid on imports ; that the South supplies nearly two-thirds the 
exports of the Union ; and the duty being levied on the proceeds, are paid 
not by the consumer, but by the South.” 


This is slightly misstated ; the South is both consumer of the goods 
and producer of the means of paying for them. Again, says Mr. 
Derby : 

“ Take acase in point. A New-England ship sails for Charleston with 
a cargo of granite, ice, fish,and manufactures. She exchanges them for 
lumber, rice and cotton. She then sails for Liverpool, makes freight and 
profit ; then to Cardiff, where the proceeds are invested in slate or iron, 
and returns to Boston. What has the South to do with these imports? 
They have been bought by the North and paid tor—how do ‘ they belong 
to,’ and how are they “to be divided among the producers of the 
exports !’”’ 


The question is not of a few stones, a little ice, and a few fish, but 
of that large amount combined in the last enumerated word, “ manu- 
factures,” and which Mr. Derby slurs over so glibly. Now the robbery 
consists precisely in that operation. The “ manufactures ” which this 
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New-England ship carries to Charleston, as the means of buying cotton, 
are raised in value 30 per cent. by the present tariff, and by the old 
tariff 80 per cent. ; that is to say, Liverpool being the largest market, 
regulates the price of cotton. Fair cotton is now fourteen cents, and 
certain Lowell sheetings 7 cents per yard ; that is to say, two yards of 
the latter are given fot one Ib. of cotton. But the English will give 
three yards for one lb. The tariff says, no; and the government, for 
every three yards imported, takes one. It is not only the duties upon 
the articles actually imported, of which the South pays so large a 
share, but upon a corresponding advance caused by the duty upon all 
Northern manufactured articles ; that is to say, one-third of all the 
produce sold by the South to the North, and paid for in manufactured 
goods, is confiscated to the use of the manufacturers. Mr. Derby 
makes the following very strange assertion : 


“ But does the slave use the costly linens, silks, woollens, liquors, coffee, 
sugar, tea, and other valuables from abroad? Clad in coarse attire, eating 
his coarser fare, he knows little of such luxuries. Our imports now average 
at least ninety dollars per head for our white population. The slave cannot 
average one-third of thisamount. The great consumers are the whites, 
both southern and northern. 

** Let us allow for this difference, and the consumption of foreign imports 
in the slave States will fall below three-tenths of the entire importation. 
The slave States will consequently be found to pay less than three-tenths 
of the entire duties,—less than their ratio under the Constitution.” 


The white population of the Union, by the present census, will be 
about 17,000,000. “Ninety dollars per head” would give for im- 
ports $1,530,000,000, say one thousand five hundred and thirty mil- 
lions. The actual imports are $163,000,000. So much for his accu- 
racy of calculation. But, says he, the imports are luxuries which 
slaves don’t use. We cannot see how that alters the fact. If by 
means of a high tariff the northern manufacturer obtains one-third of 
the southern produce for nothing, he may, of course, buy luxuries, or 
as we have lately seen done, buy the office of minister to England, 
and become the toady of dukes, or indulge his taste in any way. Let 
us take an illustration from the Massachusetts census, 


NUMBER OF COTTON AND WOOLLEN FACTORIES, SPINDLES AND LOOMS IN 








MASSACHUSETTS, 
Corton. WootLEN. 
DR “ ~* "i ~~ —~ 
Factories. Spindles. Factories. Spindles. 
enh Tite Oe detaeccéehs nN eee eR so 113,457 
NODS: e's oticccs See teie cs. ved ee Te TPE Silden sects 208,848 


It appears that the number of spindles lias doubled, consequently 
the consumption of cotton has doubled, and of wool the increase has 
been 80 per cent. The capital invested in cotton has risen from 
$17,414,079 to $35,000,000, and the persons employed from 21,000 
to 35,000. The South has had to pay the North 30 per cent. more 
for woollen as for other goods, than they would have been furnished 
for by the other customers for rice, cotton, and tobacco ; and it is the 
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operation of this tribute which has caused the factories to double in 
ten years. Of the chief staples of the South, the productions, ex- 
ports, and home consumption of the last year, have been nearly as 
follows :— 


Home Total 


Exported. Consumption. Production. 

ee ee. TE BOR ea ckdbvccehis BRN c sodascae<ce 105,600,000 
Tobacco... ....... OEE ORO, i bsls occ 5,048,777.........--- 15,000,000 
Se coe Yo See BOD GOO iic ss ictien osne 3,031,557 
Naval Stores...... 1, FG WER. 2 Sane tks wc $00,000............ 1,942,713 
Sugar — ae ae ) Seer ee | a 12,419,147 
Hemp 1 a J 7s fl 695,840 

Total... .. $85,738,779 52,950,520 138,689,297 


The largest portion of this home consumption has been exchanged 
with the North and West; with the latter on equal terms, receiving 
breadstuffs, provisions, &c., in exchange. With the North there has 
been received merchandise enhanced one-third in value by the opera- 
tion of the tariff, or, as Mr. Derby expresses it, that produce has been 
purchased by the North in exchange for manufactures. The southern 
produce was given at its cash value in the markets of the world, 
while the manufactures of the North were taken at a fictitious value 
created by the operation of the tariff. If, after purchasing on such 
terms, the northern merchant chooses to export that produce, Mr. 
Derby asserts the South has not been fleeced, because the identical 
articles brought back do not go to the individual planters. To illus- 
trate: Suppose fair cotton is twelve cents per lb., regulated by the 
cash price in Liverpool, and that for one Ib. of such cotton the Man- 
chester man will give three yards of a certain description of cloth, 
valued at eight cents. A New-England manufacturer asks twelve 
cents for the same cloth, and gets it, because Congress imposes four 
cents per yard on the Manchester cloth. The northern merchant then 
sends two yards of cloth and obtains one lb. of cotton ; he then sends 
abroad the cotton and buys silk with it. Mr. Derby says the South 
has nothing to do with this luxury! Yet the trade is based upon the 
southern product, which has been obtained by the North, under the 
operation of the tariff, cheaper than it otherwise could have been. 
In the same manner, a vast northern capital operates upon the same 
bases. We have seen that the shipping is mostly owned at the North, 
and draws its revenue from southern freights, atan average of $40 
per ton. The northern shipping is worth $111,665,960. ‘The capital 
invested in commercial houses is $81,000,000, including dry goods and 
tobacco shops ; in cotton factories, $105,000,000 ; in machine making 
and other trades incident to factories, $2,000,000 ; in rail-roads depen- 
dent upon factory prosperity, $30,000,000. These items make together 
$329,665,960 of capital employed at the North, which depends alto- 
gether upon slave labor, and which would be annihilated and valueless 
in the event of emancipation, as was the property of the West Indies. 
Large as is this northern interest in the United States, dependent upon 
slave labor, it is far inferior to the British interest, also dependent 
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upon slaves. One half of the whole external trade of Great Britain 
is dependent upon cotton. Thus, the declared value of cotton goods 
exported in 1849 was £26,890,794, say $130,000,000 ; and the whole 
export was £58,848,042, say $290,000,000. The cotton goods manu- 
factured constituting so large a portion of the exports, of course the 
imports of which, raw cotton, was £12,838,850, or $54,000,000, a 
chased with those goods, are dependent upon the same basis. e 
immense shipping interest also derives its support from the same 
source. The amount of British capital directly invested in cotton is, 
by the best authorities, given as follows :— 


Capital employed in the purchase of raw material................ £12,838,850 
6 wages of operatives...........---.-...---- 12,000,000 

$e 6 SOD WERNER... . c cnsccda bbcscds Beodedd 7,000,000 

ss a ee; GES GE, BS oe data ova vaec wcuadiacawe 35,000,000 
SON dhs sabia biiin vi titi ine tinh ee ig sali wegen fi neue eninanil £66,838,850 
Cie dn Wemiteth, Bitine sient Biiite < cinin cewtind wien a cuhicacendsseenel $320,826,480 


The number of factory operatives and hand-loom weavers and 
bleachers, 1,300,000, and the number of persons dependent on the 
manufacture, 2,200,000. If we add to the capital directly invested 
in cotton the property which depends upon it in a collateral manner, 
the result is not far from $700,000,000, and on the continent, 
$200,000,000, making, probably, $1,230,000,000 of property, with 
7,000,000 people, which depend for their existence upon keeping em- 
ployed the 3,000,000 negroes in the Southern states. When we 
reflect upon the vastness of this industrial fabric, reared upon the 
frail foundation of black labor, and find persons rashly meddling with 
the only incentive to that labor, the most stupendous example of 
human folly presents itself. 

The time is, however, rapidly approaching, when the South and 
West will manufacture the greatest proportion of their own raw pro- 
ducts ; and that large shipping interest in Europe and the North 
which depends upon the transport of the raw products, will find itself 
confined to the carrying of goods ; while the markets of the world will 
come to depend upon the Mississippi valley for wrought fabrics, as 
they have hitherto done for the raw material. New-Orleans may 
become the Liverpool of America, communicating by the father of wa- 
ters with that vast region which is to be the Manchester of the world. 

The essential difference between the position of the cotton manufac- 
tures in the United States and Great Britain, may be illustrated by a 
few figures. The consumption in the United States last year was given 
at 595,269 bales, say 238,107,600 Ibs., which is very nearly the 
quantity which Great Britain manufactured in 1827, that was 
249,804,596 Ibs. The difference is in the quantities consumed at 
home, and this is indicated in the value exported, as follows :— 


CONSUMPTION OF COTTON AND VALUE OF FABRICS EXPORTED IN 
UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN, 


Cotton, Ibs. Value. Value of Oume Goods 
exported. 
se eS 249,804,396... .... $34,972,616... .......... $84,658,382 
U. S., 1850...... 238,107,600... .... ee 
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Thus it appears that in 1827 the consumption of cotton goods in 
England was very stall, almost the whole of the manufacture was 
exported. In the United States last year, an equal quantity was manu- 
factured, and more than the whole of it consumed, because a consider- 
able quantity was imported in addition. This is an important differ- 
ence. The English manufacture had grown up during a war, and 
when there were no manufactures in any other nation; she had the 
supply of the world, but not the means of consuming herself. Since 
then, manufactures all over the world have sprung up, and-the United 
States have built up and supplied a market at home equal to the 
whole English manufacture for the world in 1827. The American 
market has, however, become glutted by home competition. The 
following figures give the cotton consumed in the United States at 


three periods. 
CONSUMPTION OF COTTON PER HEAD IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Cotton, Ibs. Population. Cotton, per head, equal to yards. 
1830........ 50,804,800.....- 12,866,020.......- D, - 6 naatqecens 12 
Bane ony « 118,357,200...... 17,069,453 ........ » ad PES Fe 
MPs eet caee 238,107,600...... 22,000,000... ... DO pcsanagwacas 324 


Such has been the progress of cotton manufacture and consumption 
in this country in 20 years! It has increased from 12 to 324 yards 
each for a population that has increased 10,000,000, or nearly 
doubled. In alate English return, the weight of cotton spun in 1849, 
in England, is given at 626,710,660 lbs. ; net weight of yarn, 558,- 
163,700 lbs. ; weight of yarn exported in goods and yarn, 421,742,935 
Ibs. ; weight consumed at home, 136,420,765 lbs. This, among a 
population of 31,000,000, gives an average of 43 lbs. each, or 134 
yards, being over 19 yards per head less than the United States con- 
sumption. ‘These figures show in a most remarkable degree not only 
the superior condition of the people of the United States, but the over- 
wrought state of the cotton manufacture, which is now in a depressed 
state, yet cannot compete with England by exporting to neutral mar- 
kets, because the scale of production has been under a system of 
protection, which forbids sales on a fair footing with English goods, 

It is evident from the primary fact, that a large portion of the indus- 
trial prosperity of both Old and New England depends upon a staple 
drawn from the Southern States of America; that the seat of manu- 
factures has occupied a wrong locality : that is to say, it has, in relation 
to facility of production, oceupied a position disadvantageously 
situated when purely economical a 0 are taken into account. 
For the most ready productions of manufactured goods, it is necessary 
that all the materials of which they are composed should be found, 
together with the motive power, in neighborhoods capable of producing 
the best and cheapest food for the support of the operatives, and that 
all these circumstances should exist and be easily accessible. It has, 
however, hitherto never been the case that all these means have been 
combined in any one locality. England has possessed the most of 
them, and in the earlier years of her progress sufficient to supply her 
demands. Her geographical position is such, surrounded by the ocean, 
that no wind can blow from any quarter of the compass without favor- 
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ing her commerce. From which point soever the breeze proceeds, it 
is fair for the arrival of some of her ships and for the departure of 
others. This facility of communication before the age of steam, gave 
her immense advantages, as it made her ports the depot for the raw 
eee of all countries, and the source whence, after being wrought up 

y English industry, goods were derived by all nations. With such 
advantages, the business of England could not but increase until the 
demands of her operatives for food and raw materials exceeded the 
capacity of her own soil to supply them. The cost of these things to 
consumers would then naturally be enhanced by the cost of transpor- 
tation and duties on the additional quantities imported, and thus an 
enhanced cost was occasioned at a moment when the competition of 
foreigners reduced the price of the fabrics. The mere fact of a larger 
transportation of raw produce was regarded as a good, in a political 
view, inasmuch as that, by employing more shipping, it fostered that 
navy on which England depended ; but if that cost carried prices be- 
yond the point at which foreigners could compete, it defeated its own 
object. ‘The government therefore removed duties on raw produce, 
on food, and finally abolished the navigation laws, in order that all 
those things might be supplied in England at cheaper rates, The 
virtual effect of these measures was to extend the breadth of English 
soil, because they placed at the command of her people the products 
of vast tracts of land in other regions. Gradually, however, the countries 
which produced the most of those raw products came to work them up 
into goods, and by this competition to reduce the prices of fabrics ; and 
the English returns show, that while the quantities of food and raw 
material imported were immensely increased, the value of goods 
made from them was not increased. In the year 1842, the policy of 
admitting food and raw materials began to be adopted ; we have com- 
piled a table of the progress of the country since that year. In this 
connection it may be well to allude to the financial difficulties of the 
English government which led to this change. For many years prior to 
1842 the revenue was deficient, and every means had been adopted 
to swell the amount. In 1840, the Chancellor, Mr. Baring, had caused 
to be imposed an additional duty of five per cent. upon all imports. 
By his caleulation that amount would cover the deficit. The result 
was the reverse. The customs, after the imposition of the five per 
cent., did not yield so much as before. The ministry changed, and 
Sir Robert Peel’s principle was adopted. This was by remitting 
duties to promote a larger consumption of the taxed articles, and by 
so doing, enable the people to pay. Since that time duties, amount- 
ing to nearly £11,000,000, say $50,000,000, have been remitted, and 
the aggregate customs revenue has increased $10,000,000. 

In order to show the details of which the table is composed, we an- 
nex the following, showing the actual quantities of food and leading 
raw materials imported for consumption in 1836, and for the last 
three years : 
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QUANTITIES OF FOOD AND RAW MATERIALS IMPORTED INTO GREAT BRITAIN, 








1836. 1847. 1848, 1849. 1850, 8 ms. 

to Sept. 5. 

Animals ...No.... none. es 219679 .. 203440 .. 185235 .. 98742 
Hams ..... cwt.... none. . 17203 .. FEEL ice 12282 .. 9346 
BatGRiccne “ ce 1433 .. 90530 .. 211315 .. 384325 .. 295040 
RA a \; 112683 .. 144857 .. 144638 .. 105918 
Butter. ..... oe 143149 .. 314126 .. 294427 .. 282501 .. 211239 
Cheese +-- “ .. 134643 .. 354802 .. 441635 .. 397648 .. 208592 
Beavis? be 98227 .. 1560402 .. 996372 .. 925316 .. 320504 
Pork ..<<«: P ee | ae 235798 .. 254070 .. 347352 .. 181170 
Sugar anal “ .. 3856562 .. 8209527 .. 6869931 .. 6925851 .. 4206784 
Molasses... “ .. 622479 .. 949823 . 517534 .. 1062661 .. 590510 
Tallow..... . © .. 2008876 .. 1000875 .. 1498359 .. 1468719 .. 161733 
betbsces * op 342040 .. 185838 .. 215088 
Total... “ .. 5863020 .. 18944168 .. 11547757 .. 12187136 .. 6506106 
Cocoa.,......lbs.. 1084170 +» 5716375 .. 6442986 .. 7769234 .. 1963129 
Coffee....... “ .. 23295041 .. 37472153 .. 37153450 .. 34431506 .. 20967150 
Pepper —— « .. 2359573 .. 2967000 «. 3125545 .. 3296079 .. 1906734 
. Ae wee “ «+ 36574004 «- 46326582 .. 47774755 .. 53460751 .. 34334900 
Tobacco .... “ .. 21803775 .. 26545020 .. 27098314 .. 27488621 .. 18109321 
Pimento. .... © oe 344458 .. 1366625 .. 2338200 .. 3881800 .. 21500 








Total......lbs.. 85461026 120391755 .. 123933250 .. 129327991 177596234 
Flour and Grain in 


quarters......-+ 420024 .. 12303751 .. 6327244 .. 11882900 .. 6089098 
Cotton......-lbs ..326407692 486951800 .. 717443100 .. 758841600 485877200 
Wool......- “ 2. 41718514 .. 62592598 .. 69343477 .. 75100883 .. 55350864 
BRksccccce - “*.. S656211 .. S603915 .. 9593724 .. 7021761 ++ 4981676 
Hemp,.....- 2. 72352200 .. 91301100 .. 95177100 .. 119127300 .. 55137040 
WUE icotwass “ .. 81916100 118460012 .. 164666100 .. 203000900 114102675 





Total....... Ibs..531237896 .. 764849425 .. 1053321701 .. 1163092444 .. 715469451 


If now we take the ewts. and Ibs, together in lbs. for each year, we 
have results as follows : 


Animals, Flour & Grain. Food, Raw Materials, 
No. in qrs. Ibs. Ibs. 

ee ee none. ......-- 420,024........ 772,275,871 ..cccece 670,868,216 
MPN ar Reo ee 2,572,620........ 778,971,593........ 732,507,490 
Wr bbdudecécev'as RIB. cccceve 1,378,200. ccs cove 599,362,269........ 884,287,381 
1844 ..ceccccsaces SOUS i ccsccws 2,780,392... cece 843,214,168........ 922,924,124 
BAS .cccccccccces West cccccce 1,308,260... c2ccee 948,615,050........ 1,038,859,643 
BEE . ccececes coce 129,458 ...cccce 4806414 46 ccceves 961,234,984........ 741,607,365 
G47. ccc ccccccecs 219,679... 06 12,903,751 .ccccecss 1,576,810,655. 2... 764,849,425 
Ds ndccosdantine 203,440 .......- CAST BBE... ccces 1,433,305,932 ......cc6 1,053,221,501 
Dis ane+suhetewe 185,235.....--.- 11,882,900........ 1,490,480,220........ 1,163,092,444 


This increase of food and raw materials imported for the use of 
English operatives is almost incredible. The dye stuffs of which the 
weight for 1849 was 185,249,650 Ibs., is not included. If we esti- 
mate the cost of transportation at the simple freight now current, it 
will give a high figure. Freights are now very low—a bushel of 
grain is carried from New-York to England for 10 cents, and 8 Ibs. of 
cotton for one cent. If we take these two figures as the average for all 
the freights, it will be far within the mark; the cost will then stand as 
follows : 


Quarters, Freight. Food and Ma- Freight, Total 
Grain. Dolls. terials, Ibs. Dolls. Freight. 
1842..... - 2,582,620......2,058,096......1,511,479,083...... 5,038,268...... 7,696,359 
1844..... e 2,280,392...... 2,224,314...... 1,766,138,292...... §,667,1297...... €,110,441 
1849...... 11,882,900...... 9,506,320...... 2,653,672,672....-. 8,345,242... ....17,851,562 


10 VOL. IL 
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If now we compare these freights with the declared value of textile 
fabrics, we have results as follows : 


1842. 1844. 1849. 
wo csnenenseccese $7,096,369 .......-ceee Se eee 17,831,562 
Value Exports........... $150, 765,296... .cccdac ok err 193,991.780 


As compared with 1844, the amount of freights has increased 
$9,700,000, while the value of the goods has risen but $3,000,000. 
Thus, without taking into account the price of the articles, the 
freight account is 6,700,000 or 34 per cent. against the English manu- 
facturer ; and that difference, as seen in the table, is constantly in- 
creasing. The effect of the famine year, 1847, was to enhance the 
import of food and diminish that of raw materials, since when both 
items are more than ever. 

It is now very apparent, from the general principles evolved in 
these tables, that England cannot continue to increase her demands 
for food and materials brought from a distance, and compete with 
those countries which have all these things within themselves, and 
with which the freight amount is nothing. What a strange absurdity 
it is to see silk going from China and France, cotton from the south- 
ern United States, wool from Australia, coffee and sugar from 
Brazils, wheat from New-York, Michigan, Odessa and Poland, hemp 
and flax from St. Petersburg, pork and lard from Ohio and Illinois, 
all concentrating in Lancashire, to be returned in the shape of goods 
to the localities whence they came! Such a state of things never 
could have been brought about but for the geographical position of 
England giving her control of the ocean. The progress of internal 
improvements making land carriage equally favorable with that by 
water, has developed regions like the valley of the Mississippi, where 
all those articles which the marine of England seeks in every section 
of the world, exist together, of the best qualities and in limitless abun- 
dance ; land and its produce, raw materials and motive power, lie in 
justaposition, and goods can there be turned out in such a manner 
that England’s freight account alone will be a prodigious profit to the 
manufacturer. 

The position of New-England is very similar to that of old Eng- 
land. We find coal and iron going thither from Pennsylvania; 
sugar, cotton, pork and flour, from New-Orleans; wool and food 
from Illinois and Wisconsin, to be sent back in the shape of goods. 
It was the water-power and industry of New-England that made the 
eost of transportation light ; but improvements in steam machinery 
has made power “ locomotive,” and motive power is now existent in 
the midst of those materials, which nature has with such prodigality 
bestowed upon the South, and the blacks are equally serviceable in 
factories as in fields. There are conditions which shadow forth the 
greatness and power of the South, and as she rises in power and 
wealth she will elevate the black race withher. She will have, how- 
ever, to encounter the jealous hatred of rivals whose philanthropy 
will be developed as her prosperity increases. It is, however, 
through the long lesson of industry taught by white surveillance, that 
the great work of regenerating the black race can be accomplished. 
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ART. I1.—BUTLER’S REVIEW OF THE “SPANISH PARTIES IN THE 
WEST.” 


In the August and October numbers of the Commercial Review, 
the readers were presented with a discourteous critique, or review, 
purporting to be from the pen of Mann Butler, of St. Louis, (but er- 
roneously printed Mason Butler,) concerning a former article which 
my st in the April and May numbers of the present year, headed 
“ Karty Sprit or tHe West, or Political Parties and Factions 
in Kentucky and the Western County, from 1788 to 1806.” 

The writer of the latter article, and of the present response, does 
not yield even to Mann Butler, author of the History of Kentucky, 
in his estimate of the exalted moral worth and patriotic devotion in 
the great body of the early pioneers of Kentucky ; nor in the gene- 
rous pride which glows in his bosom, as he recounts their deeds of 
noble daring, their fortitude and persevering enterprise in the west- 
ern wilds, and the intelligence, moral worth, and devoted patriotism, 
so characteristic of her early statesmen and legislators. And it is 
with him a source of regret, that they have not been so fortunate as to 
have secured a more able advocate than the author of these feeble 
attempts to vindicate their fair fame. 

In the article which has elicited such discourteous and undignified 
censure, if the author has been beguiled into an erroneous estimate of 
one or more of the distinguished men who have appeared upon the 
stormy ocean of Kentucky politics, it is because a portion of their 
cotemporaries and political opponents have ascribed to them a false 
attitude, and unworthy motives in their efforts to promote the public 
welfare and the general good. 

In tracing the progress of civil government, and the political changes 
in Kentucky, it has by no means been our desire to place any of the 
actors in a false light, but to record, with the fair and impartial pen 
of history, the true position and the actual movements of the promi- 
nent dramatis persone. The early history of Kentucky politics is 
characterized by some peculiarities of circumstances, and some asperi- 
ties of party feeling, not common to any other Western states prior 
to their admission into the Federal Union. The early settlements of 
this chivalrous and patriotic state were exposed to dangers and priva- 
tion, within and without ; to partial and oppressive legislation by the 
state of Virginia, and by the federal government; to foreign intrigue 
and disaffection at home, and to the incursions of a savage foe, un- 
protected by either the state or federal government; without trade 
and commerce, at home or abroad; while all they could ask or desire 
was temptingly held out to them by foreign powers, save only their 
filial attachment to the Federal Union. 

Thus circumstanced, it was a natural consequence that disaffection 
should exist, that foreign intrigue should be encouraged, and that 
some should renounce their attachment to a continuance of this state 
of existence ; but to the perpetual glory of Kentucky, the virtuous 
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patriotism, and the attachment for the Union and the political freedom 
secured by the American revolution, in the great body of the people, 
was sufficient to control the elements of discord, and harmonize the 
popular excitement into social order and peace. 

uring the unsettled state of public opinion, and the uncertainty 
which seemed to brood over the ultimate destiny of Kentucky, men 
of integrity and undoubted patriotism, ardently attached to the prin- 
ciples of popular government, and the Constitution of the United 
States, were sometimes betrayed by circumstances into political mea- 
sures which experience and subsequent events rendered inexpedient, 
and even obnoxious to popular indignation. Hence, measures which 
at one period might appear well calculated to advance the public in- 
terests, by some unexpected change of circumstances, or of popular 
opinion and feeling, might become imminently prejudicial ; and a poli- 
tician might forfeit his claim to public favor on account of an error of 
judgment, without the imputation of dishonor. 

Such may have been the case with some of the early statesmen and 
politicians of Kentucky, during the existence of the old confederation, 
and the first years of the new, while the experiment was still untried 
as to the ultimate destiny of the Union, and of the Western country 
in particular. 

Hence, in the distracted and unsettled condition of the public mind 
in Kentucky at that time, impartial history cannot impute to John 
Brown, Colonel George Muter, Colonel James Wilkinson, or Judge 
Samuel McDowell, any taint of treason or dishonor in any of their 
known acts, in reference to the Spanish overtures through Seifior 
Guardoqui to the people of Kentucky, in the year 1788. At that 
time it was their duty, as delegates of the convention, to receive and 
examine each and every proposition submitted to their consideration, 
which could bear upon the important subject of a contemplated state 
government. They gave the Spanish overtures such consideration as 
they deemed proper, and withheld it from public notice, from motives 
of prudence and policy. 

Similar overtures were made the following year by Connolly, the 
British emissary from Canada; but his reception was such that he did 
not long remain to urge its claims upon the people of Kentucky. We 
do not presume to censure those individuals who were the mere me- 
diums of these communications to the people of Kentucky, because, 
without such agency, a knowledge of their existence would have been 
unknown. ‘The subsequent establishment of a state government, and 
the admission of that state into the Union in 1792, proves them to 
have been only harmless incidental circumstances. 

If, before the adoption of the state constitution, parties in favor of 
either of these overtures existed, they had a right to declare their pre- 
ference, and, abiding the decision of the ruling majority, to acquiesce 
in the established government. This being done, all former opposi- 
tion ceases, and is forgotten in the general harmony. 

Such is the light in which we would view erring statesmen and poli- 
ticians attached to any of the factions in Kentucky prior to the year 
1792: but the impartial eye of history will teke a different view of 
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such as were engaged in unlawful attempts, whether intrigues or con- 
spiracies, to disturb or subvert the established government. With 
this view of the subject, the writer of the article, “ Early Spirit of the 
West,” is satisfied that in adopting the language used in the “ West- 
ern World,” injustice may have been done to the memory of the 
Honorable John Brown and others, by reason of the strong coloring 
with which it is imbued, from political opposition, and the rancor of 
party spirit. Yet it cannot be doubted that they were intimately ac- 
quai:.ted with the,several intrigues attempted by the English, Spanish 
or French emissaries in Kentucky, from 1788 to 1797. 

With respect to the Spanish intrigue or conspiracy, instituted and 
directed by the Baron de Carondelet, through his emissary, Thomas 
Power, with Benjamin Sebastian and other prominent men of Ken- 
tucky, in the years 1794, 1795, 1796 and 1797, after the state of 
Kentucky had for years been a member of the Federal Union, we can 
only say, that not only the individuals concerned, but the facts and 
the circumstances, have all been fully disclosed, and have become 
matters of history, which do not depend solely upon the feeble and 
incoherent narrative, or the rhapsodies of a partial and interested com- 
piler, or a professed eulogist. 

The closing portion of Mr. Butler’s article, in the October number 
of the Commercial Review, entitled “ Spanish Parties in the West,” 
like the first, in the August number, entitled “ Monette’s ‘ Karly Spirit 
of the West? Reviewed,” is but a repetition of the injudicious, feeble, 
incoherent and inconsistent rhapsody, calculated only to mystify and 
extenuate the culpability of those directly and indirectly concerned in 
the intrigue of Power, the Spanish emissary of the Baron de Caron- 
delet, for the separation of the state of Kentucky from the Federal 
Union, as contained in the 14th chapter of the second edition of But- 
ler’s History of Kentucky, from page 243 to 257. 

The writer has no desire to detract from the high moral character, 
the distinguished talents, and the well-earned fame of John Brown, 
George Nicholas, Harry Innis, George Muter and William Murray ; 
but, as politicians and statesmen, their acts and secret negotiations, or 
intrigues with the Spanish authorities, although for years concealed 
from the public eye, have long since become matters of history, and, 
as such, the common property of mankind. 

The “ Western World,” which excites the utmost abhorrence in the 
sensibilities of Mr. Butler, was a strong Federal paper in Kentucky, 
and for about two years, from 1806 to 1808, was the undaunted expo- 
nent of the Federal party, and the uncompromising enemy to every 
species of disunion which had taken root in the West; and its ener- 
gies were devoted mainly to the exposure of the secret intrigues of 
those who had been implicated with the Spanish party in their secret 
attempts at disunion. As many of these persons had attained to of- 
fice and emolument, the exposures of the “ Western World” became 
extremely annoying to them, and created a strong and deeply inter- 
ested opposition in all those who were obnoxious, and desired to cast 
the mantle of oblivion over the past acts of their political history. 

It may be a matter of some interest to Mann Butler, the historian 
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of Kentucky, and to others who take pleasure in tracing the various 
phases and vicissitudes of Western politics in early times, to learn, 
that in a future edition of “ Monette’s History of the Valley of the 
Mississippi,” to be enlarged and greatly improved, the chapters con- 
taining “ The political relations of Louisiana with the United States, 
Jrom the treaty of 1783 to the surrender of the Natchez District in 
1798,” will contain a more full and complete account of all the Spanish 
intrigues in Kentucky and the West, than has been heretofore pre- 
ared by any author known to the writer. In thig account, the sub- 
ject will be illustrated with authentic papers and statements, so as to 
give no occasion for personal injustice or erroneous construction. 

The whole subject, when fully understood, from its commencement, 
through all its phases and permutations, to its termination, will no 
doubt convince Mr. Butler that all his attempts at narration and pom- 
pous declamation, as set forth not only in his history of Kentueky, but 
also in the August and October numbers of De Bow's Commercial 
Review of 1850, are only imperfect, partial, and disconnected rhapso- 
dies, conveying no important information to direct the reader in his 
anxious inquiries after correct historical truth. 

The writer has no desire to criticise Mr. Butler’s remarks concern- 
ing the character and services of General Wilkinson. He must be 
aware of the fact, that the “ History of the Valley of the Mississippi,” 
to which he has referred, is the first work of the kind which has done 
full justice to the actions and motives of this enterprising, talented, 
patriotic, and truly worthy pioneer of the West. His firm attachment 
to the Federal Union, to which he adhered; as Mr. Jetierson declared, 
“with the honor of a soldier, and the fidelity of a good citizen,” when 
Burr had united the remnant of the Spanish party and other disunion- 
ists against it, gave rise to the storm of persecution that was hurled 
at him, and raged during the remainder of his life. 

In conclusion, we regret that we cannot, in justice to our own con- 
victions of truth and propriety, award to Mr. Butler that meed of 
merit which might have been claimed for such a “vindication of the 
Kentucky statesmen,” as they themselves, if living, would cordially 
have approved ; or such an one as their descendants would have re- 
joiced to see. It is more than probable that not one of all the states- 
men of Kentucky, who survived to witness the feeble and impotent 
effort of the Kentucky historian to “ vindicate” their fair fame, could 
retire from the perusal without feelings of grief and mortified pride at 
the unfortunate attempt. 

















THE SOUTH AND THE UNION. 


ART. IV.—THE SOUTH AND THE UNION.* 


RESOURCES AND WEALTH OF THE SOUTH, AND WHAT SHE HAS OON- 
TRIBUTED TOWARDS THE GROWTH OF THE NATION, 


A citizen of a distant section of the confederacy, which is far 
nearer to the sun than your own, and is basking in his autumnal rays 
whilst you are seeking refuge from shivering blasts, 1 am not igno- 
rant of the people among whom I find myself, and need not now be 
informed of their growing greatness and power. * We have heard of 
the ceaseless industry, and energy, and enterprise of the North, and. 
they have become proverbial with us. We know that your shipping 
have-circumnavigated the globe, and that the white wings of your 
commerce flap in every haven or islet where Christian or savage man 
asks in his necessities for bread or broadcloth, and that with a daring 
grasp you have seized from old Neptune himself the very trident of 
the seas. We know that the hum of your machinery is never 
hushed, and that ten thousand times ten thousand fabrics of ingenuity 
and skill are sent out each day from the granite factories, which, 
like feudal palaces, frown down upon your water-courses, or from the 
dense lanes of your metropolitan cities. We know that you have 
levelled hills, surmounted rivers and valleys, and even arms of the 
great sea, and intersected on a thousand lines your plains, and hills, 
and valleys, by those iron ways of civilization, the rail-road ; and that 
your people, with their Pandora’s box of “notions,” fly hither and 
thither with a celerity God only knows how great! You dig down 
into the innermost bowels of the earth, and bring up coal and iron— 
you hew out of vast mountains huge granite blocks, and turn into 
profit even the very curses of God: your winters, which change 
streams and fountains alike into solid ice, and leave throughout the 
length and breadth of your wide dominions literally “no green 
thing alive.” Your population has magnified and multiplied, and in 
its denseness been compelled to seek every available outlet, so that 
if they want a piece of ice at Timbuctoo, or a friction match at Nova 
Zembla, a Yankee trader will be found present there, and ready to 
supply the want. Your small towns swell into great ones, and your 
wonderful Manhattan rivals already the leviathans of the old world, 
which have had the benefit of ages of refinement and civilization. 

Thus you are, people of the North; and here, to-day, as} look 
around me upon this extraordinary museum, which your farmers, 
your machinists, apprentices, artisans and manufacturers have fabri- 
cated in their ingenuity and their enterprise, I seem to see as through a 
diminishing mirror, and at one glance, your active.and busy millions 
reflected, like that mirror, in which it is fabled one of the Ptolemies 
could see everything that was enacted in Egypt. 





* The above paper comprises but the corrected motes of an Address prepared to be deli- 
vered last summer by invitation at the Fair of the American Institute, New-York, and is 
of necessity crude and ill digested. 
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I will not deny that I am astonished and delighted, and that in my 
own region I would imitate very much what belongs to your character 
and career: but at the same time I must be allowed to say, in kindly 
intention, and with the utmost frankness, 1 am not ashame to name 
that region in the same breath with your own. In the true spirit of 
my countrymen, | will even go further, and add, so nearly are the 
good things of this world balanced, and so much do I believe in swd- 
stantial blessings we have the advantage, that | would be very far 
indeed from changing places with you in the confederacy! The sun 
shines not alone for the Worth, nor the stars—nor have you the winds, 
and the rains, and the dews to yourself, though the snows be all your 
own. Your people seem often, however, to think and to act as if it were 
otherwise, and God had made the world entirely for chem, and no part of 
it for us, the “outside barbarians,” beyond the “ pillars of Hercules,” 
interpreted to mean the landmarks of “ Mason and Dixon,” the very 
outposts of all civilization and progress. Think not that we of the 
benighted South, like the British chieftain, when carried in the trium- 
phant procession of the conqueror to Rome, are going to marvel in 
surveying all of your great and wonderful works, that you have 
envied us, notwithstanding our poor nuts on the banks of the Poto- 
mac, or by the shores of the Mexican Gulf ! 

No, no, sirs, the South has nothing to blush for ; and no son of hers 
may hold down his head when any people upon earth are in discussion. 
Whilst we are surprised, we are not envious of the career of any of 
our neighbors, being able to show in turn a career of progress and 
advancement which, when correctly appreciated and understood, 
must satisfy the minds of the most exacting. We do not shun the 
comparison, but rather court and invite it; and here, to-day, in your 
swarming hive, and where I see smiles of proud triumph upon every 
lip, and hear every voice eloquent in your praises, I take high pleasure 
in calling up in vivid memory the region which | proudly call my 
HomE—the beautiful inner domestic life and high civilization which 
marks the society of the Sours—the pregnant cane-fields of the Lower 
Mississippi, the fleecy gossypium, overrunning its millions and mil- 
lions of acres, in rank luxuriance, and at once giving food and raiment 
to the laboring millions of the old and the new world. 

What have we of the plantation states been doing towards the 
extension of this great confederacy ? How have our people been em- 
ployed in every period of their history? What is now our social and 
political position, and what does the future promise us ? 

Fellow-citizens, much misrepresentation of the South, in every 
point of view, has been but too common, and we are ourselves some- 
what at fault in not diffusing correct information which it is in our 
power to give. Ignorant or bad men have found capital in traducing 
our institutions and our people, or in underrating our position and 
importance in the confederation. I have supposed that in the great 
and liberal city of New-York, and before an institution which pro- 
fesses to be American, that this subject of the Sourn is one of the 
most interesting that could be brought into discussion, and that hav- 
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ing invited me, a Southern man, to speak, you will freely and willingly 
hear me for my cause, and be patient that you may hear. 

I begin with Commerce. It is by our commercial relations that we 
are known to the rest of the world. ‘This rears for us fleets and 
navies, and from it come the revenues for the most part of the 
nation. Before the revolution, or from 1760 to 1769, the southern 
colonies, with a less population than New-England, New-York and 
Pennsylvania, exported nearly jive times as much produce. In the 
same period Carolina and Georgia exported twice the value of New- 
York, Pennsylvania and New-England. In the years 1821 to 1830, 
New-York alone exceeded these states. Under the policy of the 
federal government of protecting American ship-builders and ship 
owners, who, from the peculiar nature of the country, are from the 
North, the larger portion of this trade has been attracted away from 
our ports and concentrated in yours. Yet is the case unaflected, if 
we may still trace the products of our industry and our skill. What- 
ever may be the value of the great foreign trade of the nation, it is evi- 
dent the imports of the country must only come in exchange for the 
exports, and that, if we had nothing to export, we could get nothing 
in return, Whence then does this nation seek its exports? Let us 
take the last five years. In 1846 the exports of- Northern growth or 
manufacture, and much of this manufacture is out of Southern mate- 
rial, were $27,331,290, whilst those of Southern produce, cotton, to- 
bacco, rice, naval stores, &c , were $74,000,000, or three times as much ! 
In 1847 the Southern exports were $102,000,000, against the North- 
ern $48,000,000; in 1848, $98,000,000, against $34,000,000; in 
1849, $99,000,000 against $32,000,000. 

Thus then is it, that the South is lending annually to the North 
100 millions of dollars to be used by her as capital in conducting the fo- 
reign imports of the country, which nearly all come in your ships and 
to your cities, and enrich your people in an extraordinary ratio! 
Mr. Kettell, of New-York, estimates the profits which have been made 
by northern ship owners upon southern productions, at $40,000,000 
in round numbers. 

What has the South been doing in Generat Inpustry? She has 
carried the production of corroy, which, at the close of the last cen- 
tury, was thought by Mr. Jay and others never could be an American 
product, to an extent which has distanced the wildest calculations ; 
in the fineness and excellence of its production, excelled every 
nation upon earth, monopolizing the industry entirely to herself. 
Of what avail has been British competition in the East, on a soil 
adapted to the culture, with labor so cheap that a beggar in this 
country would starve upon its results, with the fostering regards of 
ministers and agents? Of what moment have been the rivalries of 
the Pacha of Egypt, of the West Indies and South America? Southern 
enterprise and industry have triumphed over all, and has, for a quar- 
ter of a century, monopolized the staple to themselves. The cotton 
wool and its fabrics of the South are even sent to China and to In- 
dia, where the cultivation of the plant seems to have thrived as far 
back almost as the fabulous age of Fohi, and where it has been 
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manufactured into fabrics so delicate, that the orientals call them 
“webs of woven wind.”* 

It is this cotton which employs the millions of New-England, and 
which throws the grave statistician of Old England, McCulloch, into 
ecstacies: “ Little more than half a century has elapsed since the 
British cotton manufacture was in its infancy, and it now forms 
the principal business carried on in the country, affording an advan- 
tageous field for the accumulation and employment of millions upon 
millions of capital, and of thousands and thousands of workmen. 
The skill and genius by which these astonishing results have been 
achieved, have been one of the main sources of our power. They have- 
contributed in no common degree to raise the British nation to the 
high and conspicuous place she now occupies. Noris it much tosay, 
that it was the wealth and energy derived from the cotton manufac- 
ture that bore us triumphantly through the late dreadful wars; and 
at the same time that it gives us strength to endure burdens that 
would have crushed our fathers, and could not be supported by any 
other people.” 

I will next take the article of Sugar. In 1804, when Louisiana was 
purchased from France, her sugar product, we have it on the highest 
authority, was next to nothing. Indeed, it was only in 1796 that Mr. 
Bore conceived, as Judge Rost assures us, the desperate purpose of 
making sugar, amid the general existing prejudice that the juice would 
not “grain.” Crowds from every quarter came to witness his experi- 
ment, near New-Orleans. “Gentlemen, it grains,” was the exclama- 
tion of the sugar-maker; and from the Balize to the Dubuque—from 
the Wabash to the Yellow-stone—the great, the all-absorbing news of 
the colony was, that “the juice of the cane had grained in Lower 
Louisiana.” ‘ 

Half a century has passed since then, and the population of our 
country increased from 4,000,000 to over 23,000,000 of people, whose 
consumption of sugar is more than half supplied by the industry of 
Louisiana, and will, in a few years more, in the rapid progress of the 
state, be entirely so supplied. The gross product of the last five 
years has been nearly 1,200,000 hhds., against little over 600,000 
hhds. in the previous five years. The crop of 1849-50 reached 
nearly 250,000 hhds., of the value, with molasses, &ec., of about 
$15,000,000. Within a year or two, one hundred new sugar estates will 
be opened. What other community can show as favorable results ? 


* Inthe table of supplies we may observe, that while other countries have been nearly 
stationary, our production has advanced with great rapidity. In twenty years our aver- 
age crop has increased from 848,000 bales to 2,351,000, or nearly three hundred fold, If 
the period of 25 years, from 1825 to 1850, be divided into five equal intervals, the increase 
for each will be found to be 27, 37, 38, and 15 per cent. In the same time the production 
of all other countries has only risen from 383,000 to 440,000 bales, having absolutely de- 
clined in the last five years over 16 percent. In the first period of five years, the crop of 
the United States constituted 68 per cent. of the whole! In the second, 74; in the third, 
77 ; in the fourth, 80; and in the fifth, 84 per cent. of the whole. As our bales have increased 
very much in weight, and are now much larger than those of other countries, our advance 
has been still greater, and our rank still higher than these figures indicate.—[Prof. McKay, 
of Georgia, and see also the concluding pages of this No. of the Review-] 
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Our product is already one-sixth the product of the world, and one- 
half the product of Cuba; and while we have been at work in deve- 
loping it, Great Britain has seen her rich sugar colonies dwindle into 
insignificance, and must look abroad even for the supply of her own 
wants.* The investment in mere machinery, &c., with us, is of the 
most costly kind—not less, perhaps, than $15,000,000; and experi- 
ments on the most liberal and largest scale are continually prose- 
cuted. Five years ago, two of our most intelligent citizens went to 
the Spanish West Indies to examine into the state of the sugar indus- 
try, and returned with the gratifying intelligence that they could find 
nothing there to learn, but that in every respect the Louisianian was 
in advance. These things we have effected, though 


“The slaves by which Cuba canes are cultivated, are, in spite of the 
suppression of the slave trade, imported from Africa, at a cost which, on an 
average, does not exceed, for each, the price in Louisiana of a good pair of 
mules. The climate there permits these slaves to be worked with as few 
clothes as they were in the habit of wearing in their native country ; whilst 
our slaves are, generally at least, as well fed and clothed as laborers are in 
Europe. Canes in Cuba ripen during fourteen or eighteen months, and re- 
quire no plowing, no ditching, and hardly any weeding ; their rattoons last 
fifteen or twenty years. With us, after having tilled our soil in a manner 
no farmer in the United States would be ashamed of, we must get sugar’ 
out of our canes, on an average, eight months after they have come out of 
the ground, and must re-plant every second year. They grind six months 
in the year; we can hardly calculate on half that time. With all these 
disadvantages against us, our planters make fully as many pounds of sugar 
to the working hand as can be made in Cuba.” 


But I have other testimony. In 1849, the government sent a spe- 
cial agent, Mr. Fleischman, to examine the sugar industry of Louis- 
iana. ‘This gentleman, on his return, made an elaborate and valuable 
report, in which he says: 


‘‘There is no exaggeration in saying, that there is no sugar-growing 
country, where all the modern improvements have been more faiuly tested 
and adopted, than in Louisiana, and where such perfect boiling apparatus 
is used, fulfilling all the conditions that science and experience have pointed 
out as necessary for obtaining a pure and perfect crystalline sugar, com- 
bined with the utmost economy of fuel. 

“« The success of these improved modes is due to the enterprise and high 
intelligence of the Louisiana planters, who spare no expense to carry this 
important branch of agriculture and manufacture to its highest perfection. 
They have succeeded in making, strictly from the cane-juice, sugar of abso- 
lute chemical purity, combining perfection of crystal and color. ‘ This is, 
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indeed, a proud triumph,’ says Professor McCulloch, in his valuable report 
to Congress. ‘In the whole range of the chemical arts, I am not aware of 
another instance where so perfect a result is in like manner immediately 
attained.’ 

“What was supposed impossible, has been accomplished by the Louis- 
iana planter, notwithstanding the obstacles of the late maturity of the cane, 
early frosts, and other incidents occurring there, which casualties are un- 
known to the sugar planter of the tropical regions. But not only in the 
raising of cane and the manufacture of sugar, does the Louisiana planter 
excel: he deserves also commendation for the manner in which he has 
embellished his country. His leisure hours are devoted to the beautifying 
of his estates, thus rendering the margin of the Mississippi a continuation 
of beautiful villages, surrounded by tropical plants and trees.” 


The same gentleman is transported into ecstacies on descending the 
lower Mississippi, and viewing the cane-fields of our thriving state : 


“I cannot describe the delight [ felt when I first entered the state of 
Louisiana. Its river, the creator of this rich alluvial territory, after having 
tossed and rolled its mighty waters against the wild shores of the upper 
country, carrying away and building up, inundating vast tracts, and leaving 
everywhere traces of its destructive sway, begins at once to slacken its 
current and keep its turbid stream within the bounds of fertile banks, glid- 
ing majestically through highly cultivated plains, covered with the grace- 
ful sugar-cane, the uniformity of which is continually diversified by beau- 
tiful dwellings, gardens, and the towering chimneys of the sugar-houses, the 
handsome fronts of which stand forth in the picturesque back ground of the 
forest, forming an ever-changing scene. 

“The traveller who floats in one of the gigantic palaces of the south- 
west, can from the high deck behold with delight the enchanting scenery 
the whole day long, and look with regret on the setting sun, which, gradu- 
ally withdrawing behind the dark outline of the cypress forest, leaves this 
lovely country reposing under the dark mantle of night. Not less beauti- 
ful and well cultivated are the shores of the great bayous and tributaries 
crossing the state in all directions. I invariably met with that far-famed 
hospitable welcome peculiarly characteristic of the Southern gentleman 
and planter.” 


But this is not all. We have Texas, which already produces as 
much as Louisiana did in 1822, and which, in many parts, is abun- 
dantly adapted to the culture; and Florida, which, in time, will enter 
the competition for a large share of the results. 

I will not pause to consider our tobacco and our rice, though they 
cannot be considered contemptible, since the value we annually export 
in these articles alone is one-third the value of the exports of all the 
North, in every product whatever: nor shall I refer to less important 
staples. 

Let us turn now to the subject of Mayuractures. Let the North 
not suppose she has the monopoly here to herself. A great revolution 
is in progress. Already the staples of Southern manufacture are ex- 
hibited at your fairs, which elicit, as your own Reports show, the 
highest approval and admiration. The product of Southern looms 
compete in your own markets in the heavier cotton fabrics. The 
South knows her advantage, and is pushing it with a vigor and 
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energy which nothing can now arrest. She is building up an Institute 
at Charleston, which will in time vie with your own, and at its great 
Farr, last November, made an exhibition which excited universal 
surprise and admiration, These fairs will multiply in her limits, 
Already the amount of cotton which she annually consumes in manu- 
factures is between 80 and 90,000 bales, or about as much as the 
consumption of the whole Northin 1830! Every day our capital- 
ists are investing in new mills, and the planters themselves are 
urged into the business on the assurance that they can add at the 
lowest forty dollars to every bale of cotton they produce. In the 
states of North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Tennes- 
see, 130 mills are at work, with 140,000 spindles. These mills have 
a bounty of from 14 to 2 cents, on every pound of cotton used, in 
the saving of transportation and other expenses, and it is exhibited in 
their profits, which are not behind those of the most favored in the 
world. Allof this we have done in scarcely more than ten years ; 
and no one can consider the subject without arriving at the conclu- 
sion, that the South is becoming, and will become, perhaps jointly 
with the West, the great cotton manufacturing region of the world. 
Were she to work up her 25,000,000 bales of cotton, and receive the 
profit at $40 each, she would realize from 70 to 100,000 millions ; or if 
the 600,009 bales manufactured in the United States were manufactured 
in her limits, she would have 50 millions of dollars to add to her pre 
sent enormous annual products! Hear what Mr. James, a northern 
man, says upon this subject : 


‘In the cotton-growing states, fuel for the generation of steam-power 
is abundant, and its cost is scarcely more than one-tenth part of its cost in 
New-England. Why then should not the South, even if utterly destitute 
of water power, manufacture at least a considerable portion of the cotton 
grown in her own fields? The bare saving in transportation, commission, 
and fuel, when compared with the amount they cost the manufacturer in 
New-England, would twice cover the cost of steam-power at the South, 
including engine, repairs, the pay of engineer, and, in fact, all incidental 
expenses. I repeat the inquiry then—Why should not the South become 
the manufacturer of her own product? She would thus retain to herself 
at least a considerable portion of the many advantages now derived from it 
by others. For one, the writer can assign no other reason why this is not 
done, than inattention to, and neglect of the most certain and infallible 
means to promote the best interests of the community.” 


And how is it with Inrervat Improvements? It is admitted, from 
the denser population, the larger commerce, and the less navigation 
privileges of the North, she has gone very far ahead in the extension 
of internal improvements. But here again the South has no cause to 
blush. In all communities strictly agricultural, where the people 
travel little, and where the freight to be transported is necessarily 
bulky, the greatest discouragements are opposed to the construction 
of railroads ; yet has the South not been entirely inactive. As early 
as 1828, when there was not, according to the Railroad Journal, “a 
locomotive in successful operation in America, Stephen Elliott, of 
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South Carolina, spoke to his fellow-citizens in the following remark- 
able and prophetic manner : 


« Thus, then, the products of the western country, whether descending 
the White River or the mighty stream of the Missouri; whether floating 
along the current of the Mississippi or its tributary branches, many of them 
noble rivers, and like the Illinois, flowing through territories of exuberant 
and inexhaustible fertility ; whether descending along the stream of the 
Ohio itself, or any of its secondary waters, will only have to pause in their 
descending progress, turn against the current of the Tennessee for two or 
three days, and then in 40 or 60 hours, according to the rate at which car- 
riages shall be made to travel, may be placed in Augusta on navigable 
water flowing into the Atlantic, or in another day on continued rail-roads, 
may be delivered in Charleston or Savannah, in Atlantic ports possessing 
every advantage that mercantile enterprise may require. Six days, 
therefore, of uninterrupted travel, may take produce from the confluence 
of the Ohio and the Mississippi to the shores of the Atlantic, and in 12 
days a return cargo may be delivered’ at the same points !” 


Accordingly the Charleston and Hamburg Rail-road was built, 
which was at the time the longest rail-road in the world! Scarcely had 
it been completed, when the citizens of that great emporium were 
found still urging onwards their great enterprise of reaching the Ohio 
or the Mississippi, and they projected the Louisville and Cincinnati 
Rail-road, over five hundred miles in length, and which had the 
appearance of the most stupendous project known to human indus- 
try! The road failed from the extraordinary revulsions of the times ; 
but as it is now in process of attainment by the addition of successive 
links to the chain, the great credit of the enterprise must be given to 
the South, and to the practical minds who were engaged upon it. 
At a time when New-York was communicating with the West 
through two rivers, two canals, and the lakes; and Philadelphia 
through the same number of canals, two rail-roads, and eight hundred 
miles of river, the Charlestonians were at work in substituting, in the 
language of General Hayne, 


« A direct communication between the Western States and the Atlantic 
by the shortest route, a route by which goods will be conveyed in three or 
four days from Charleston to Cincinnati—a route 340 miles nearer than 
that by New-York, 240 nearer than that by Philadelphia, and 40 miles 
nearer than that by Baltimore, even should the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road be carried to Pittsburg.” 


Let us take these Southern states in their order. We have Mary- 
land with her Chesapeake and Ohio Canal and her Chesapeake and 
Ohio Rail-road, drawing off the produce of the West to Baltimore. 
We have Virginia, with her Virginia and Tennessee Rail-road, in- 
tended, when finished, to connect Memphis with Richmond ; as also 
several other roads directed towards the West, to say nothing of the 
great James River and Kanahwa Canal, which, in the language of 
Governor Floyd; will soon float to Richmond the flat-boat which has 
been loaded at the Falls of St. Anthony. In WNorth-Carolina, we 
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have the Wilmington and Weldon Rail-road, 186 miles in length ; 
the Gaston and Raleigh Rail-road, &c., and at the last session of the 
Legislature was chartered a road from Charlotte to Goldsboro’, 210 
miles in length, spanning the finest and most improved parts of the 
state. - South-Carolina, with her great road to Hamburg, and its Co- 
lumbia and Camden branches, reaching in length, altogether, over two 
hundred miles; and her road in construction to Greenville and to 
Charlotte, N. C., which will add as much more in length, demands an 
honorable mention, and she will find herself, in two or three years, in 
immediate Rail-road communication with the Mississippi River at 
Memphis, and with the Columbia at Nashville, and will give an im- 
petus to Charleston which will make it soon a formidable competitor 
with the North. Georgia, though she may not like the compliment, 
has made such progress as to be called the “Massachusetts of the 
South.” She has the Macon and Western Road, of 100 miles, at 
the cost of $1,500,000; the Georgia Road, from Augusta to Atalanta, 
171 miles, and cost $3,500,000 ; Central Road, 191 miles, and cost 
$3,000,000 ; Memphis Branch Road, cost $130,000; the Western 
and Atlantic Road to the Tennessee River, 140 miles, and cost about 
$4,000,000. Thus have six hundred and sixty miles of rail-roads 
been constructed and equipped within the last fifteen years, at a cost 
of about $12,000,000, two-thirds of which has been furnished by indi- 
vidual enterprise and capital, and the rest by the state. Alabama is 
next upon the map. ‘Though she has but one suceessful road in ope- 
ration, viz., from Montgomery, she is yet pressing it forward to the 
Georgia line with commendable zeal. Her citizens are determined 
not to be outdone in this competition, and they have already, by their 
contributions, placed their great rail-road from Mobile to the Ohio 
River beyond the possibility of failure; being nearly 500 miles in 
length, and requiring $6,000,000 or $8,000,000. The grant of pub- 
lic lands lately made by Congress to this road, places it upon a secure 
basis. There are also other roads projected and chartered in Ala- 
bama, of which we may mention one to connect Montgomery with 
Pensacola; another from Selma to the Tennessee River; a third 
to connect with the Mississippi Road to Vicksburg; a fourth from 
Mobile to Girard, thus reducing greatly the travel to New-York. 
When we come to Louisiana, we find a somewhat different state of 
things from the rest of the South. So small a part of her population 
is native and kindred, and devoted to the advancement of this state, 
it cannot be wondered she is far behind. Latterly, however, a better 
prospect dawns. Her great city, Mew-Orleans, finds that in the 
ceaseless race for power and position, she will be distanced by North- 
ern competition, unless efforts equally hereulean are put forth. She 
will make these efforts, and the best guaranties for it are, that a com- 
pany is now organized there for the construction of a rail-road across 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and active interest is taken in a road to 
Jackson, Miss., and other similar enterprises. 

It was my intention, fellow-citizens, to have carried out this sub- 
ject with many interesting details and statistics ; but I have been in- 
terrupted in the midst of it by a severe attack of indisposition, last- 
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ing throughout most of the short time given to me by the society for 
preparation. 

Was I wrong then in saying, that no son of the South need hold 
down his head when her name is mentioned? Here are six or eight 
millions of people, occupying fifteen states, including Kentucky and 
Missouri, who, in addition to the supply of their main wants, are 
furnishing annually upwards of $100,000,000 in exportable products 
to the nation, and who it is but fair to say, in the last half century, 
have produced of such exportable products $3,000,000,000. 

How has this money been expended? Ask your artisans, and 
manufacturers, and merchants, your rail-roads and hotels, your ship- 
owners and builders, and sailors, do not all of these know what cus- 
tomers the South have been to them? Of these innumerable products 
of your industry which | see scattered with such a liberal hand 
around me here, how many are destined for southern markets? And 
would not the closing of these markets be a greater calamity to you 
than a war with all of Europe combined ? 

I suppose, in the season just closed, which has seen your hotels all 
crowded to their doors, that at least 50,000 southerners, or those 
supported at the South, have been travelling at the North, for plea- 
sure, for health, &c. Supposing each one of these to have expended 
but $300, there is an aggregate of $15,000,000, which your people 
have derived from our travelling propensities in a single year! 
What is the gross amount of your various products consumed by 
us, is almost impossible to be given. The figures would astound you 
if they were. 

The South has ever been fondly attached to the Union, and the 
land which claims the author of the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence, and the Father of the Republic, both as her own, has never 
been wanting in chivalrous devotion to that Union. ‘Taking the sta- 
tistics of the revolutionary war, and supposing the average period 
of enlistment was about the same for all the years at the North and 
at the South, it will be found that in the first five years, or from 1775 
to 1780, when the war was chiefly at the North, the southern States 
supplied each year about one-third the whole number of enlistments. 
As soon, however, as the war extended southward and heeame general, 
the southern States rapidly advanced, supplying one-half, and for 
1780, ’81, 82, ’83, more than one half of all the entistments af soldiers ! 
In the late war with Mexico, whilst the North supplied but 22,136, 
the South supplied 43,213, or twice as many effective men. 

I will not pause to enumerate the statesmen and philosophers, 
the generals and scholars, who have come from this quarter, and 
whose fame belongs to the nation. The heritage of their glory and 
renown should be prized for ever. 

It is sometimes said, that the South is deficient in military strength. 
Can that people be very weak at home, who have contributed, as 
I have shown, so much to the wars of their country, and who gave 
the commanders-in-chief in all of the wars we have had—the revo- 
lution, the war of 1815, the late war with Mexico,—Washington, 
Jackson, Taylor, Scott ? 
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These are the people, fellow-citizens, whom the course of your po- 
liticians, demagogues, ill-advised citizens, and even many of the bet- 
ter classes among you, have for the last ten years been estrangi 
from their fellowship with you, and embittering by provocations an 
taunts, which could not be endured patiently by the tamest and most 
servile wretches upon earth, much less by a brave, impetuous, and 
chivalrously honorable people—sensitive to the slightest wrong; 
generously reciprocating kindnesses—cognizant of their rights and 
their duties, and brave enough to defend the one, and just enough to 
observe the other, in all of their relations with their fellow men. 

I am aware this is a delicate subject, and you must not suppose I 
shall be so far wanting in propriety as to carry it out at any length 
upon ¢his occasion. In the connection, however, it was but a solemn 
duty to refer to it. 

The total value invested in slave property at the South, cannot be 
much short of $200,000,000; and if we suppose the value of planta- 
tions and all improvements dependent thereon to be as much more, 
we have $4,000,000,000, a sum one-third as great as the whole foreign 
trade of the nation with all countries, in exports and imports, and 
re-exports, from the revolution to the present time, added together 
in one great column ! 

Let the North then abate the spirit which is doing so much to en- 
danger the Union, and which has induced the Southern States calmly’ 
to contemplate its dissolution as a thing which their stern necessities 
may very soon imperiously dictate to them. Several of these States 
have already convened in primary assembly, to deliberate upon this 
gloomy alternative. 

As a man solemnly responsible to God for his actions and his 
words, I say, with my hand upon my heart, if the agitation of this 
slave question be longer continued in Congress, all the power on 
earth, not the bayonet, nor the cannon, nor fleets, and navies, and ar- 
mies, can keep the Union together. The highest and holiest of all laws 
forbids it—that of seLr-pereNce and sELF-protection. No other law 
can be recognized by us ; and a separate confederation will be formed, 
for which there are at the South all the resources of wealth, and power, 
and opulence ! 

God grant there may never be such a dire alternative. Gentlemen, 
let us cultivate a better spirit for each other, intermixing and associat- 
ing upon terms of friendliness, and reciprocating, in the exchanges of 
our industry and our enterprise ;—mindful of the glorious old times of 
the republic, when our fathers at Bunker Hill, York Town, or New- 
Orleans, or in all of the perilous periods of our history, stood shoul- 
der to shoulder, and breast to breast. With sucha concord of heart and 
purpose, what.a nation have we made of this, and what madmen 
are you to urge its inevitable destruction / 

Already does our empire extend over adomain wider than that of 
the Ceesars in their proudest days of conquest. From the Island of 
Brazos, in the Gulf of Mexico, to the Straits of Fuca, on the northern 
Pacific; from the Aristook valley to the Bay of San Diego, the 
Union extends its leviathan proportions. The inhabitants of these 
11 VOL, Il. 
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extreme points—more distant apart than the old and the new world 
on the usual routes of travel—are brothers and fellow-citizens, under 
common laws and with a common destiny. It is as though the 
Shetland Islands and the Bosphorus, Siberia and the gates of Hereu- 
les, were made the outposts of an empire which embraced the whole 
of Hurope. For such an empire, Alexander and Cesar sighed in 
vain, and Napoleon deluged the world in blood! 


ART. V.—SUPPOSITITIOUS REVIEWS. 


TIERRA DE GUERRA—NO IV. 


Anp now comes a narration calculated more than any other, in this 
book of extravagances, to give one bad dreams, or night-mare, or other- 
wise disagreeably affect a person of delicate nerve, reading after can- 
dle-light. Christianity bids us forgive our enemies ; which, of course, 
is the last thing to be looked for from Pagans, especially Pagans 
given to roasting and devouring Tehoupals; and our author boded 
no good to himseii in the care taken to save him from mortal wounds. 
After some relation of his forebodings, which we, as usual, omit, he 
resumes his story : 


“At dawn, the next morning, I was awakened, and ordered in 
Tepecohuatlan to leave my apartment; the usual calabash of water 
and maize being placed outside this time. 1 understood the meaning 
of the few words, and obeyed ; but when without, I was surprised to 
see the door behind firmly secured. My first conjecture was, that I 
was about to be removed ; but if so, why was my allowance brought 
to this place? All doubts were soon settled by the departure of the 
men without showing any design of taking me with them; and my at- 
tention was directly after drawn towards the teocalli, upon and about 
which were numerous feopixqui, making preparation of some sort for 
what I now saw must be the festival of the idol Quetzacohuatl. As 
the day advanced, for the first time | saw people in the square, in 
front of the teocalli ; and the number of these gradually increased, until 
a great multitude, composed entirely of the common classes, occupied 
the middle space, numerous coamatilis, in full dress, arriving in com- 
panies, one after the other, and helping to fill the court beyond; that 
nearest me as yet remained untenanted. By sunrise, both the former, 
extensive as they were, were densely crowded with spectators, and 
about that time a strain of wild music from the palace corridor indi- 
cated that the Zeocacizi with his Teocitli and the cacigues, were issuing 
forth. The hum of voices, cries and laughter in the square now 
ceased, and all eyes turned in one direction. The procession was 
obliged to pass but a few yards from my cage, and I| thus obtained a 
full view of the pageant. In front came a rank of Teocitli, bearing in 
their hands slender lances, adorned at the top with tufts of brilliant 
feathers ; they wore close trowsers, or rather leggins, so richly em- 
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broidered and studded with golden ornaments, that the principal ma- 
terial was not distinguishable; mantles of gay colors, fringed with 
gold, hung in numerous folds from their shoulders, and on their bared 
arms and around their necks appeared bracelets, armlets and collars, 
set thickly with jewels; and in addition, on the heads of some rested 
open-work circlets, interwoven with tall and variegated plumage, 

hey were, with scarce an exception, well made men, and their erect 
carriage and whole bearing indicated boldness and pride in no slight 
degree. 

“ Immediately after this group, the king was borne in a litter, cov- 
ered with plates of gold, and overhung by a canopy of feathers and 
crimson stuff, upon the shoulders of eight caciques. His countenance 
was strongly marked, and rather unpleasing, in spite of the smile with 
which he spoke to the nobles near him. He sat sideways on the 
edge of the palanquin, his feet, upon which were feathered boots of 
soft skins, hanging negligently over; his robe was bordered with 
pearls, and bracelets, amulets and collar were so studded with pre- 
cious stones, that each, but for diversity of tints, would have appeared 
carved from a single enormous gem. He wore no head-dress, the hair 
being simply drawn back and bound with the red ribbon of distinction ; 
but in his ears were pendants, and attached to the lower lip a green 
ring, probably of emerald: in place of a sceptre, he held a bunch of 
fresh flowers, with which he toyed as a lady does with her fan. I 
have never seen a countenance and figure in which ferocity and 
masculine vigor were so strangely mingled with efleminacy and 
voluptuousness., 

“His bearers, the caciques, were attired much in the same manner 
as the Teocitlis, already described, except ‘that their mantles were 
embroidered less with gold than feathers, and none were adorned with 
jewelled collars or bracelets, unless of simple metal; and as these ap- 
peared, so did, with little variation, the remainder of the procession, to 
the number, probably, of three or four hundred, the Teocitli taking 
precedence of the caciques, and following in the rear or walking at the 
side of the Teocacizxi’s litter. Otherwise, no formal order was ob- 
served, the greater portion forming groups, the members of which 
chatted among themselves as they ‘advanced. The music had been 
left behind, and at an easy pace the gorgeous throng moved by and 
filled the nearer and more elevated court, the royal  palanquin being 
deposited on a platform or throne in the midst. ‘As soon as this was 
done, the whole multitude prostrated themselves, and the Coamatlis 
beyond performed the customary act of homage by touching the 
ground with the right hand, and carrying the left to the mouth. 

“Thad been so occupied with watching these proceedings, that not 
until now did Atloe’s threat recur to my “mind, and the more I mused 
of the matter the more was I inclined to think that, knowing my 
horror of their human sacrifices, he or his superiors had fallen upon 
this means of torment; but I determined, at whatever cost to my feel- 
ings, to be a calm spectator of the event which no act of mine could 
avert, and so disappoint their malice. 

“The copper drums on the summit of the teocalli were now loudly 
beaten ; these drums give out, when struck, a sonorous clang, and 
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beaten in unison, resemble in pitch and continuance the roar of a vast 
gong. In this roar the people below joined, chanting a hymn, as I 
suppose, the first words of each couplet of which, (‘ Tulunia hululez,’ 
or some such unintelligible jargon,) from the frequency of the repeti- 
tion, were lastingly impressed on my memory. At the same time, I 
noticed the crowd to be violently agitated here and there, and opening 
into rings, in much the same manner that little whirls indent the sur- 
face of swift water. I climbed to the top of the aviary to discover 
their meaning, and looking down into the nearest circle, descried a 
man naked and armed with a short knife, with which he wounded 
himself in the legs and breast, and wherever an incision was made, 
thrust in sharpened reeds, through which the blood then ran. It was 
a disgusting spectacle ; the contents of the pierced veins from some 
parts trickling in slow drops, while from others it spouted forth in 
thin red jets; and round the fanatic those adjacent danced hand in 
hand, chanting, and urging him on to fresh inflictions. I descended 
quickly, and had scarcely done so, when a loud shout was set up, and 
all faces turned simultaneously towards the pyramid. Looking also 
in that direction, 1 beheld what would have aroused and sharpened 
every faculty of observation, had any been then dormant. On the 
platform, at the foot of the gigantic idol, and in front of a semicircle 
of soldiers, beyond whom a throng of teopixqui were visible, stood Don 
Lucas, naked to the waist, and carrying on his bare arm a shield, and 
in his right hand a short spear. He looked around searchingly, with- 
out doubt in the hope of seeing me somewhere, and I at once called to 
him loudly, but my words must have been drowned in the tumult, 
those closest only paying any attention, and turning with fierce faces 
and gestures at the sound of my voice. Immediately after, the semi- 
circle widened, and six warriors, armed in similar fashion, entered, and 
attacked him in a body, while so deep a silence fell upon the con- 
course, that the clatter of the spears parried upon the shields could dis- 
tinetly be heard, interrupted only at intervals by cries and yells, as 
wounds were given or received. Lucas I knew to be brave as man 
could be; but against such odds, enfeebled, probably, by confinement, 
and with unfamiliar weapons in his hands, i had no hope of his suc- 
cess. Still, he repeatedly turned aside the thrusts of his assailants, 
and with a despairing fury more than once scattered them before his 
impetuous charge; but | could see he was bleeding fast, and momenta- 
rily growing weaker, while the remaining four pressed upon him, and 
the conflict seemed rapidly drawing to an end. He must have been 
fully aware of the terrible fate awaiting him, for now that all hope was 
gone, if any had been at the first cherished, he suddenly performed a 
feat, the whole object of which was, undoubtedly, to frustrate one 
portion of the enjoyment of the human demons, by causing the extine- 
tion of life before his body should pass into the hands of the Topil 
tezins for a sacrifice. With one last, wild effort, he drove the Tepeco- 
huatlans back, turned abruptly, ran to the verge of the terrace, and 
threw himself headlong to the platform below. This was the work 
of an instant, and the next a howl of rage arose from every side, 
while those above crowded to the edge from which he had just 
leaped. 
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“1 hoped, and prayed from my heart, that he might be dead and be- 
yond the reach of farther torment: but when a party of teopixquts 
hastily descended and raised him, I shuddered to perceive, by their 
gestures of satisfaction, that life still remained; and of that I had 
presently thrilling proof. 

“The shattered body, instead of being carried to the foot of the 
idol, was borne swiftly to the ledge above, and with unspeakable fas- 
cination my eyes watched every action, without power to turn away 
or close—a fascination horrible in the extreme, and for which I have 
no way of accounting. Four teopixqui grasped each an arm or leg; 
the remnants of his clothing were stripped off; his trunk stretched, 
face upwards, on the altar, and the head held back and down by a 
fifth ; then came a swift blow with a knife, a struggle, and a cry of 
mortal agony so piercing and protracted, that it seemed to pierce and 
petrify my very soul, and, for excessive horror, | had no words even 
to pray. All was frantic uproar below; and this became stunning, 
when the Topiltezin held aloft a reeking heart, and frorm the uncouth 
lips of the idol—to which, as already said, a grooved channel led from 
the surface of the altar—dripped fresh gore, which the soldiers, on 
the next lower platform, struggled to catch each in the palm of his 
hand, and sop up with the mouth. 

* What afterwards occurred I do not know, for at last my nature 
could endure no more; and, faint, sick, and dizzy, I released my sus- 
taining hold of the bars, turned away, fell flat on my face in the grass, 
and with my hands closed both eyes and ears to all that was going on 
without. 

“When this first paroxysm had passed, and I sat up upon the 
ground, the multitude was fast dispersing, and the king and court 
had already retired. While still listlessly gazing out, a company of 
Coamatlis went by, among the last of whom I recognized Atloe. As 
his eyes met mine, he spoke a word or two to his fellows, and they 
all returned before the aviary, and calling to a couple of men who 
carried a bundle rolled in matting on their shoulders, the burthen was 
set down, on end, close to the grating, and the envelope removed, 
when I beheld the corpse of Don Maria,—a transverse gash and deep 
hollow in the left breast. This I saw at a glance; and burying my 
face again in my palms, fled away, pursued by the jeering laughter 
of the spectators. 

“T was little less than crazed; and, as a natural consequence of the 
violent excitement and subsequent exposure for the remainder of the 
day to a tropical sun, a delirious fever ensued, through which an iron 
constitution alone carried me safely, roughly used as I suppose I was 
during the illness, to judge from the place wherein I returned to con- 
sciousness, and my after treatment.” 
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ART. VI—COLONEL TEADRIVER, THE REGULATOR. 


THE EARLY TIMES OF TEXAS, 


Tue circumstances of the following story have been thought, by 
those to whom they have been narrated, worthy of a more perma- 
nent record than existed in the memory of the narrator. hether 
this be so, or not, two material things of interest will be wanting : 
the warmth and vividness of personal narration, and an acquaintance 
with the scenes and persons introduced. The part of Texas where 
they occurred was, at the period, in the chrysalis state of settlement, 
and full of the excitement which precedes, in all newly settled coun- 
tries, a quiet conformity to the regular sway of the law, In the 
commotions invariably produced in the initiatory stages preceding 
the settlement of a new country, was intermingled, as a type of the 
times, a disposition in all men to exercise the privilege of making 
and executing the laws. Whether this arises from the fact of men’s 
minds being in a feverish excitement, growing out of the successive 
steps of settlement, and in no condition to await the guarded steps 
of the law ; or whether the times actually require a speed and quick- 
ness of retribution to follow upon the heels of the offence, or not, it 
is quite certain that in all new communities, a resort to Lynch law 
is not only tolerated with complacence, incomprehensible to the quiet 
citizens of well organized communities, but is looked to with a spe- 
cies of approbation, which is no bad proof that, though repugnant to 
all idea of legal liberty and security, it is nevertheless an extreme 
remedy, suitable to the vulnus immedicabile, to which it is usually 
applied. In the year 183- the county of Brazoria presented a scene 
of excitement and confusion, in striking contrast to the quiet condition 
of its present law-loving and law-abiding citizens. The monetary 
crash which had occurred in the United States, and with particular 
severity in some of the Southern States, had carried to that #7 Dorado 
of bankrupts and debtors, a class of population at no time, and un- 
der no circumstances, very well dispdsed to maintain the quiet and 
peaceful administration of the laws, At the time to which allusion 
is now made, a widow lady, whose husband had died the preceding 
summer, lived upon what was called the Ridge-road, connecting two 
towns in that county which shall be nameless. This lady was the 
mistress of a servant of noted truthfulness and fidelity, whom she 
sent out one Saturday evening to gather muscadines, The muscadine 
is a large wild grape which grows in the bottoms of the little creeks, 
and in the heads of hollows. Taking root in the earth, this vine will 
frequently mount to the top of lofty trees, and cover them with a 
thick umbrella-shaped net-work of vines and leaves. It is a vine 
resembling the famed scuppernong, from which such excellent wine is 
made at the South. An old dwarf of an iron-wood tree, covered with 
muscadines, grew upon the side of the road, and overhung it, in the 
head of a hollow which made off from the road at right angles. This 
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road was called the Ridge-road, in contradistinction from the valley 
road, and because the water which fell into it frequently parted com- 
pany in the middle, and sought the Gulf in opposite directions. This 
faithful boy, Bob, had but just safely ensconced himself among the 
vines, at the top of the tree, and was pulling the grapes, when he dis- 
covered a gentleman on horseback ride immediately under the tree 
on the way to town. Some short time afterwards he discovered a 
pedestrian pursuing the same road. When he had approached nearly 
under the tree in which Bob was so securely hid, he stopped, and 
picked up what appeared to be, and what afterwards proved to be, 
@ pocket-book containing money in bank bills to a considerable 
amount. Bob had not previously seen it. The pedestrian had on a 
broad-brimmed, white fur hat, and wore a red flannel shirt and cor- 
duroy pantaloons. His features were striking, and he had a full view 
of them. He opened the pocket-book, carefully examined it, took 
from it what appeared to be a roll of bank bills, folded it up again 
carefully, gave a keen and scrutinizing glance up and down the road, 
laid the pocket-book in the road, hastily passed down the hollow un- 
der the tree, and was soon out of sight. Pursuing the course he 
took, he would reach the valley road in seven or eight miles, which 
he could quietly pass along into town. Stricken with terror and 
alarm, of course, was the faithful boy. Should the owner return, 
whom he did not doubt was the horseman, nothing appeared more 
natural to Bob, than that he would be taxed with purloining the mo- 
ney. While intent upon the obvious danger attending his situation, 
and the noise of the steps of the departed thief upon the dry and 
crisp leaves had scarcely died away, Bob discovered another person, 
with a small bundle on his shoulder, on foot, also going into town. 
He came up to where the pocket-book was lying, picked it up na- 
turally enough, and pursued his way, examining its contents as he 
walked along. He had not gone more than a hundred yards, when 
he was met by the returning owner. It was still in the hands of the 
pedestrian. An inquiry and altercation ensued, attended with high 
words and violent gesticulation ; and while engaged in the dispute, 
the rider turned his horse and they both proceeded together towards 
town. The town at that time was in the hands of the Regulators. 
The captain of the Regulators was one of the most singular men 
whom | ever knew. He was a married man, and had a daughter just 
grown. I knew him well, and was intimate in his family. He was 
not naturally a bad man, but he had acquired badness in a certain 
sense. He was a man of desperate courage: cool in danger, and 
utterly beyond all influence of fear. He was singular in this respect, 
that one half of his left eye, in paroxysms of rage, assumed a deeper 
hue, and acquired a color perceptibly different from the clear blue of the 
other. He was a tall man, but extremely muscular nevertheless, 
His daughter had the most wonderful influence over him, while his 
wife apparently had none. What was not the least singular in his 
character and conduct, while in his family, or while enjoying the 
pleasures of social intercourse, he was never without a tenpenny 
nail in his hands. Strange as this may appear, it is strictly true, 
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This nail] was connected in a singular manner, what I was never fully 
enabled to unravel until many years after his death, with some pas- 
sage in the history of his wife. Often have I seen her shrink back 
abashed ; often have I seen her cower under its magic influence, 
whenever, in an unguarded moment, she gave way to any unusual 
gayety, in which she but seldom indulged : her husband would quietly, 

ut significantly draw her attention to it. The spirit of her gayety 
fled ina moment. The only time that he was ever known to speak 
angrily to his daughter, was upon a memorable occasion, when she 
made some inquiry into the history of the nail. His eye changed 
color, and the lid drooped, and he spoke a sharp and bitter word to 
her, which sealed her lips for ever on that subject. He was familiar- 
ly called the “colonel.” His then name was Colonel Catamount 
Peadriver, He had removed from one of the Southern states of the 
Union, and was then opening a new place near town. 

Another singularity was, that he used plirases in themselves un- 
meaning, and different from those employed by other men. Bob 
was in a situation by no means enviable. He was in possession of a 
secret which was improper and disquieting to keep, and by no means 
unattended with danger to disclose. He and his mistress may pro- 
bably have greatly magnified his dangerous situation; but it was not 
improbable at all, that, in those troublous times, his connection with 
the lost money might have constituted a shade of suspicion sufficient 
to have provoked a resort to very well-known and very violent mea- 
sures to extort the truth. It was not out of the range of chances 
that Bob, if he meddled in the matter, might be brought to taste the 
quality of the approved method. There was a lawyer in town who 
was in the habit of attending to her legal business. The widow sent 
Bob in to him on the following Tuesday, for counsel and advice. 
When Bob reached town, the state of facts were as follows :—The 
gentleman who had lost the money was a resident of Kentucky, then 
in Texas investing his money in Texas lands. He had accompanied 
the supposed thief into town, the one accusing and the other denying. 
Col. Teadriver had been secretly applied to, to settle the difficulty. 
It was a case the law could not reach. All the facts of the case had 
been submitted to the appropriate committees. They had taken the 
ease in hand, and had adjudged the party accused guilty. His name 
was Carroll, by profession a schoolmaster ; red-headed and pug-nosed. 
He had been dismissed from a situation below for dissipation, and 
was then on his way to town, and places above, in search of a school. 
When Col. Teadriver first saw Carroll his eye was observed to change 
color, and the lid to droop. The statement of the Kentuckian made 
things look very dark against him. The belief of the Kentuckian in 
his guilt, was firm and unfaltering. His clearness of conviction gave 
point and coloring to his testimony. He stated that he had lost his 
money, and accounted very rationally for the way in which it was lost. 
He stated, that immediately upon discovering his loss, which was 
after a ride of some seven or eight miles, he returned in search of it, 
knowing that it must have been lost in the last hour; that on the 
return, he discovered his pocket-book in the hands of Carroll, who 
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concealed it hastily upon observing his approach; that when ques- 
tioned in regard to it, he manifested hesitancy and reluctance in giv- 
ing it up. Upon being charged with abstracting the money, he had 
given the strongest indications of guilt; had stammered ; had turned 
ashy white; made contradictory statements; had blustered, and 
then had shown the white feather. Carroll had passed through two 
committees, and had confessed his guilt. A party was prepared to 
start early the next morning to the place where he said he had hid the 
money. Pardon, in the event of confession, had been promised him. 
He was then in the upper room of the tavern, where all could see him 
who wished ; and he was securely chained. He excited no compas- 
sion, though a most pitiable object. The crowd saw the villain in 
his looks. All thought him a finished, but a talented villain. The 
affair was matter of familiar conversation ; it was the subject of the 
most engrossing interest ; the talk at every corner and in every group. 
The manner of Carroll; his ingenious casuistry ; his developement 
of mind; his exhibitions of skill in defence ; his high powers of rea- 
soning upon the great questions of popular and religious controversy ; 
the reputed ease with which he baffled the arguments of the country 
divines who plied him with the consolations of their respective creeds, 
for he was a fatalist: these were the themes of general conversation, 
and generally of high commendation. The mental development 
was certainly a new thing in Carroll. I have since accounted for it, 
upon the ground of unnatural intellectual excitement, produced, in 
his case, by the severe bodily suffering which he had undergone, so 
that, in a measure, his body had ceased to suffer; that the suppres- 
sion of the animal nature, the effect of the terrible castigation which 
he had received, had preternaturally evolved, or exalted the mental. 
His arguments were adorned with rich imagery, copious illustra- 
tion, and subtle distinctions ; his thoughts seemed to burn and breathe, 
though under a cloud of dark skepticism which, like the ghost of Ban- 
quo, would not down. So far as | know, these powers were never 
subsequently developed in him in anything approaching a tithe of 
their present vivacity. The effect of bodily castigations to subdue 
the animal and to bring out the intellectual element of the mixed 
nature of man, may be the reason and the rationale why, in ancient 
times, hair shirts were worn, greaves of iron upon the person endur- 
ed, and severe castigations voluntarily inflicted, a question which may 
lead to interesting philosophical investigations. It may, doubtless, 
be a matter of surprise to the sober and quiet citizens of that delight- 
ful county now, as it may surprise the citizens of almost every 
other county, to learn what calm indifference, nay, what seeming for- 
getfulness, of the utility or existence of such a thing as the regular 
administration of justice, then marked the public judgment. But 
this state of the public mind was characteristic of the period of time 
to which I now refer. It was cotemporaneous with the Murrell ex- 
citement. The two were made to hinge together. When the yellow 
fever prevails as an epidemic, every other disease seems inclined to 
run into it, and assume its type. So, during the Murrell excitement, 
every crime was connected with it. Carroll, wnder the lash, had con- 
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fessed himself a member of that fraternity. He had even furnished 
a list of his confederates. He had given a graphic account of instan- 
ces of successful villany. In the cause of Murrell, he was a very 
Othello. He, too, had his “hair-breadth ’scapes in the imminent 
deadly breach.” His countenance would be lit up with a sublime 
but unearthly animation and excitement while dilating to gaping lis- 
teners upon these fanciful pictures of fictitious crime. The Regula- 
tors were under a complete system. They were divided into three 
departments or committees :—No. 1 was the investigating commit- 
tee, No. 2 was the pardoning committee, and No. 3 was the executing 
committee. It was a rule of the order that these several committees 
were independent of each other. No. 2 was not bound by the pro- 
mises of No. 1; No. 3 was not bound by the promises of No, 2. 
This rule was adopted that those who, upon proper investigation, were 
fully proved to belong to the Murrell gang by Committee No. 2, by 
whom the promise of pardon had been held out to extract confession, 
might safely be executed by Committee No, 3, which was under no 
kind of obligation to observe the promises of Committee No, 2. The 
morale of the thing was, that any man who was so intensely debased 
and wicked as to be engaged in the purpose commonly attributed to 
Murrell, had no just claim to the ebservance of the common princi- 
ples of justice upon the part of any member of the community, 
against whose peace and security he was plotting so dangerously. 
Carroll had made his confession to Committee No. 2, by whom, in 
consideration thereof, he had been promised pardon, and was now in 
the hands of Committee No. 3 for execution. He did not, however, 
know it. Had he known it, it might have been a damper, doubtless, 
upon his high exuberance of mental power, and upon the sprightli- 
ness of his prurient fancy. Very soon after Bob had reached town, 
he was struck with amazement upon beholding the gentleman with 
the broad-brimmed white fur hat, flanne] shirt, and cordurdy breeches, 
a calm and quiet observer of the course of events—externally calm 
and quiet in the midst of the general excitement. He was the best 
listener in town. He listened to every body, and he listened to every 
thing, but but he himself had nothing to say. He walked in an appa- 
rent trance. He would get out of every body’s way, and from every 
group he was careful not to be the last to depart. A meeker or a more 
innocent-looking man did not sadden the town with a more demure vis- 
age ; he seemed to be the walking type of one between whom and earth, 
and all its delights and pleasures, the last link had been broken. Of 
him truly might Moore have said-—“ He felt like one who treads alone 
some banquet hall deserted.” He looked the incarnation of the sublime 
principle of the Christian faith, not to lay up for one’s self “ treasures 
upon earth.” The widow’s lawyer was a one-eyed gentleman, of great 
sagacity and unusual powers of eloquence. Physically he was a frail 
man, but few men had more influence. He was feared, and conse- 
quently respected ; for, in addition to courage, his eloquence was a 
thing to be feared, either in defence or prosecution. With the ex- 
ception of the blemish of the eye, he was quite handsome, and had a 
very feminine appearance. His one eye was a ball of fire, and his 
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thin and delicate lips were wreathed in scorn while engaged in the 
eloquent task of connecting link with link in the chain of testimony 
or argument, to tell upon the fate of some of the luckless sons of 
crime. He heard Bob’s story patiently and attentively. At the close 
of it, his breast heaved with deep and painful emotion. He ejacu- 
lated, “ The tide is too strong: we must wait on Time.” He des- 
patched a messenger for Colonel Teadriver. When the Colonel ar- 
rived, and was told that Carroll was innocent, his exclamation was, 
“ Great parted creation!” When told that red flannel shirt and cor- 
duroy breeches was the guilty party, his exclamation was, “ Great 
parted creation!” This was the Colonel’s usual exclamation when 
moved by any sudden and surprising information. A warm contro- 
versy arose between Colonel Teadriver and the lawyer, as to the 
proper course to be pursued with regard to Corduroy pantaloons, 
“T must have the management of that demure chap,” said the Colo- 
nel; “as the captain of 1, 2, and 3, it must be my province to hand 
him over to the tender mercies of No.3.” “ Had you not better pass 
him through the sieve of the three?” said the lawyer. “ Well 
enough,” said the Colonel, a littke abashed, “ but death, without judge 
or jury, would not be too good for such a wolf in sheep’s clothing.” 
The lawyer then remarked that they were about to act upon testi- 
mony none of the best. ‘“ Colonel, it is negro testimony ; and another 
thing you must remember, Colone]—that your method of arriving at 
the truth has not been the most successful and satisfactory in the case 
of Carroll, The Committee must have hit some blows, to make the 
fool give utterance to such a falsehood.” The Colonel winced under 
this remark, for subsequent events proved that he was satisfied Carroll 
was guiltless from the beginning, and that it never was his intention 
to permit him to be executed. The lawyer continued, “ Let me rule 
in this case. The manisa bad man: that can’t be denied. But there 
are many worse men. I judge him not to be wholly corrupt, by his 
hanging about when he might so easily have escaped. The fact that 
he seems to be spell-bound, by an interest in the event of this trial, 
and in the fate of Carroll, which seems to master his sense of prudence 
and fear alike—a fascination which seems to spring from the better 
principles of his nature, binding him by instinctive interest in the fate 
of one whom he has so cruelly wronged—is in his favor, certainly.” 
Upon one point the Colonel and the lawyer were at issue. The law- 
yer believed that the worst men were not wholly corrupt. The Colonel 
believed that the best men were hypocrites. “Let me suggest in this 
maiter,” said the lawyer, “Let us play experimenters in the science 
of moral philosophy. Let us make Corduroy’s conscience convict him, 
If I succeed, it will prove my theory. If I fail, it will prove yours, 
Let us put Carroll upon his trial again publicly. Corduroy will ap- 
pear. Do you, Colonel, defend Carroll. Proclaim your conviction 
that Carroll is innocent, Proclaim your conviction that the guilty man 
is present. Paint his guilt, narrate the circumstances of the theft, 
and I'll warrant Corduroy will give in, without the intervention of 
Committee 1, 2 or 3.” 

“ Well, Squire, I yield to you in this matter ; but great parted crea- 
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tion ! should he escape in the mean time! He has been the cause of 
my using severe measures upon an innocent man.” And the half of 
the Colonel’s eye, instead of growing dark, gave a gleam of satisfac- 
tion at the recollection. He felt his nail in his pocket. The trial 
was fixed for the next day. The room was crowded, as usual. 
Corduroy was there, in all his “down-trodden deadness of mien,” as 
Sidney Smith would say: his demure quietness of assumed abstrac- 
tion. The Colonel was at his side, when he commenced his harangue. 
He stated “he was fearful that great injustice had been done to Car- 
roll.” Carroll turned upon him a quick and agitated look. It beto- 
kened the first risings of the germ of revenge whose denouement was 
so fatal to the speaker e’er the next year ran out. He said, “ that 
if he had been wrongfully punished, a deep atonement was due him. 
If any person in this assembly has had the means of rescuing an inno- 
cent man from the deep severity of the punishment which had been 
inflicted upon Carroll, the hand and the knife were now close together 
(and the Colonel put his hand in his bosom) which would carry to his 
heart the doom of just retribution,” 

As this sentence was pronounced with considerable emphasis ; that 
ball of fire, the one eye of the experimenting, philosophic lawyer, was 
fixed in intent gaze upon Corduroy. He evidently quailed under it. 
“If any man,” continued the Colonel, “has been base enough to do 
the deed, and attend the proceedings of this honorable Committee, and 
see this honorable body proceed to sentence of death against an inno- 
cent man, without using any means to prevent so foul a wrong, he did 
not believe he could escape the judgment of heaven; he was very 
sure he could not escape judgment from his hand, though he had to 
pursue him to the coast of Madagascar. But,” continued the Colonel, 
“what is the use of multiplying words? J know that there is such a 
man. I know that he is in this room! I will tell him something 
which he thinks I do not know. He who stole the money came to 
the pocket-book before Carroll. He stood in the road; he opened it; 
he saw the roll of bills; he put them in his pocket; he folded the 
poeket-book up again, and replaced it in the road—passed hastily 
down a hollow, entered the valley road, and came into town. I tell 
that man that confession may yet save his life. Now I wish all to 
hear what I am going to say. I bespeak careful attention. You see 
this knife,” drawing a formidable and gleaming weapon from his bo- 
som. “TI raise it aloft.” He suited the action to the word ; he raised 
it over his head. “If this guilty wretch does not come forward, 
acknowledge his guilt, and implore pardon before my arm falls to my 
side, the very moment afterwards this knife shall reach his heart.” 

His arm began slowly and steadily to fall. The most intense ex- 
citement pervaded the spectators. The eye of the lawyer was fixed 
with intense and speculative interest upon Corduroy. The knife con- 
tinued gradually to fall. The eye of the Colonel began to show 
more distinctly the change of color indicative of high-wrought excite- 
ment. Corduroy began to show the tremor of guilt. He could stand 
it no longer. Before the knife had completed the semicircle, with a 
convulsive groan and agonizing ery, Corduroy fell at the feet of the 
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Colonel. A gleam of satisfaction shot across the visage of the specu- 
lative lawyer. It had gone far to establish his favorite theory. So 
intense was the passion of the Colonel, that almost involuntarily, so 
much was he under its maddening mastery, he was about to plunge 
the knife into the body of the fallen man, and was prevented by some 
friends among the bystanders, who read aright the fell purpose of the 
madman. Hlis first words of recovery were, “ Great parted crea- 
tion!” This broke the spell. Some laughed, and some wept. The 
Committee took charge of Corduroy. When he was taken up, he 
looked wrinkled with age, so great had been his mental terror. 

By degrees the room became nearly empty. Carroll continued to 
occupy his seat, spoken to by no one, disturbed by no one. All 
shunned him, because he had been wronged by all. He was a living 
and breathing monument of shame to all. A thrill of revulsion was 
caught up, and ran through the town. Carroll continued to sit the 
picture of blank stupefaction. In the opposite corner sat the Ken- 
tuckian, plunged in the wild vortex of compunctious visitings of con- 
science—gnawing at his heart, and completely unmanning him. Sud- 
denly, seeming to recover consciousness, with eyes streaming with 
tears, he rose from his seat and knelt at the feet of Carroll. “As 
God’s my judge,” said he, “ it shall be made up to you.” Then, after 
a pause, in which he seemed to think that if he had the spirit of a 
mau, it had been too deeply shocked and driven in, to look for or ex- 
pect such a result, he added, “if it isin my power. You must go 
home with me.” 

Accordingly, in a day or two afterwards, they departed for Ken- 
tucky in company. Corduroy’s life was spared. His punishment 
was the severer, because he was the scape-goat upon which the ma- 
lignant spirits of the town wreaked their vengeance, to allay thereby, 
in a measure, their own guilty feeling of shame at the foul wrong they 
had inflicted upon Carroll. He escaped with his life, but that was all. 
He was asked no questions. The yellow fever of Murrelism died 
with Carroll’s departure. The false, and yet extremely plausible con- 
fessions, which had been extracted from Carroll, under the agonizing 
torture of the lash, had destroyed ali confidence in any confession ob- 
tained in that way. And it gave so severe a blow to the power of 
the Regulators, that they became as suddenly hated and despised, as 
they had before been feared and respected. Amid much evil, they 
had done some good. 

Some time during the ensuing fall, the Colonel was found dead 
near a creek, not many miles from his place, and not very far from 
the scene of the theft. He had been rifled, or pistoled. The ball, a 
remarkably small one, had entered his right temple. I was living in 
the town at the time. It became my business, in the course of time, 
to wind up his saffairs. It was generally believed that he had fallen 
a victim to the revenge of Carroll. There were some circumstances 
favoring this idea, though nothing which the legal tribunals could 
reach. It was known that the time of Carroll, in Kentucky, was oceu- 

ied constantly in the practice of pistol-shooting. The lawyer, whom 
believed to have been a pure rnan, and who died a few years after- 
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wards with consumption, made, upon one occasion, a singular disclo- 
sure tome. He said that he was present when Carroll and the Colonel 
first met, previous to his being given up to one of the Committees. 
He said that he noticed obvious mutual recognition ; and he thought 
he perceived the stricken sense of guilt in the one, and the gleam of 
revenge in the other. As administrator of the estate of the Colonel, 
two very remarkable letters fell into my hands. One was expiana- 
tory of the affair of the ten-penny nail, and the other I will here give. 
The first has interest enough to be reserved for another occasion. 
This one indicates the peculiar turn of the Colonel’s mind. It had 
neither date nor name, but was in the Colonel’s handwriting. It was 
as follows : 


** Dear Georce :—I should not have thought that you were in earnest, 
had you not told me so in the letter which you wrote me on the 13th. I 
believe that you are not jesting, only because you say that you are serious. 
You say it is divine to forgive. Would it not have been more merciful to 
have cut down with the first offence, and render forgiveness unnecessary ? 
But enough of this. I thought that I had been at the pains to teach you 
better, and had inculcated in you, during the long intercourse of friendship 
between us, better feelings and better principles than those you seem to 
entertain in your communication. I find that my wise instructions and 
sage counsels have, I fear, been thrown away. Indeed, the matter shakes 
my faith in the worth and excellence of the schooling through which it has 
been my pleasure to carry you for so many yeats of patient toil and watch- 
ful industry. 

“In vain have you been raised ‘‘ at the feet of Gamaliel.” If I have 
sought to sow one seed—if I have endeavored to inculcate one principle in 
your mind above another—if I have striven to make flourish one germ of 
thought in you more luxuriantly, it has been, deference to the softer sez. 
If you so regard my teaching, “in the green tree,” what may I not expect 
inthe “dry?” Great parted creation! George, if you grow up to mature 
years with your present thoughts and feelings, [ cannot answer for the con- 
sequences. I am afraid you will be lost. Is it possible that I have to 
begin again with you in Chesterfield, carry you through all of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels, into the Crusaders and the Spanish wars of the Moors, up 
to Cleopatra and Antony, and then down again throvgh the French school 
of polite men, and the Spanish “ inamoradores feminarium,” by way of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost to Goodrich’s First Lessons for Beginners, in the 
modern school of politeness. Such a thought would be death tome. I 
could not survive it. My locks would whiten in an hour. How often has 
it been my pleasure to teach you that you cannot be too deferential to the 
fair sex? Bootsey Poon”—(that was the name the Colonel called his 
daughter Ellen)—** Bootsey Poon blames you in this matter as much as I 
do. Thetrue test of the gentleman is therigid observance of the sanctity of 
the domestic hearth. The true scoundrel, George, is he who, under the 
guise of friendship, will whisper love, in violation and disregard of the cove- 
nants of the altar. Deference to the fair sex is due from all gentlemen, but 
his deference should not o’erstep the lines of virtue. The virtues cluster 
around the domestic altar ;—who makes an inroad there, is worse than a 
devil. The forewarned, George, are forearmed. Bootsey Poon has a sad 
story to tell you. We shall expect you in a month.” 





The Colonel, in early life, had been filled with the milk of human 
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kindness. His intercourse with the world soured him ;—the history 
of the éen-penny nail nearly maddened him. The principle in that 
letter to George, had it been adopted, might have saved him. He 
there sought to stanch a fountain of bitter waters, that in after years 
embittered his own life. He sacrificed himself for his daughter. He 
renounced honor, and self-respect, and personal dignity, for Bootsey 
Poon. He loved and respected but one thing in the world. That 
was his daughter. She was worthy of his love. She was, indeed, a 
“ line of poetry in a world of prose.” Dearly was he loved in return 
by that high-souled, and self-sacrificing, and charming lady. But he 
loved unwisely as a father. IprEpIx. 
Mississippi. 


[We trust the author will go on and finish immediately this sketch, which is 
so full of deep and lively interest.— Editor. ] 


ART. VIL—THOUGHTS ON A RAIL-ROAD SYSTEM FOR NEW-ORLEANS. 


Tue following paper, from the pen of a distinguished engineer, Thomas Butt 
Hewson, Esq., who has been an able collaborator in the pages of the Rail-Road 
Journal, is one of the most masterly exhibitions of the true internal improvement 
necessities of our region, that has ever been prepared for the press. The au- 
thor shows, with a few bold strokes, the eminently dangerous position which 
New-Orleans now occupies, with reference to Western commerce, and the al- 
most certainty of a speedy decadence of her propensity, already begun, unless 
the tocsin be sounded, and our citizens aroused from their sleep of death. Up, 
up, ye men of capital, ye men of influence and enterprise, for it is no common 
danger that menaces. The hour is even now. Though the remote contingency 
of Tehuantepec be achieved, “the summer for us is nearly past—the harvest en- 
ded—we are not saved !”” 


We believe, that the suggestions of Mr. Hewson’s communication to our 
pages will, if adopted, be worth more to New-Orleans than the discovery of the 
mines of California to the American people; and we call upon our brethren of 
the press in the city and out of it, to republish this article, and to urge its sub- 
ject unceasingly upon their readers. We have a promise from Mr. Hewson, 
who is now employed as an engineer in developing the improvements of the 
West, that he will furnish to our pages a series of these invaluable contri- 
butions.—[Eprror. } 


The price of produce is made up of the three items, the proceeds of 
the merchant, of the carrier, and of the producer: The sum received 
by the producer of an article is therefore the balance remaining, after 
deducting from the price of the article the sum paid for commission 
and transport ; consequently every cent saved on transport is a cent 
gained on production; and hence economy of transit—all else being 
equal—rules the direction of trade. 
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Again: every city has its own commercial basin; and this basin 
being defined by the economy of transit—all else being equal—trade, 
like water falling on a ridge, flows in opposite directions on either 
side of its limits. As in nature anumber of minor rain-basins go to 
form the basin of a great drainage outlet, so also in trade a number 
of interior trade-basins go to form the basin of a great commercial 
outlet. The sum of the commerce of a seaboard city is regulated 
therefore by the number and extent of the interior cities represent- 
ing its several tributary basins ; to draw off the tribute of one of those 
cities or basins, is to diminish the commerce of the original outlet bya 
corresponding amount.—If the Chattanooga Rail-road draw off the 
business of Nashville to Charleston, the commerce of New-Orleans 
is diminished by an amount corresponding to the trade of the Nash- 
ville basin, On the other hand, ¢o extend the area tributary to one of 
her interior cities, to increase its production or stimulate its industry, 
is a gain to that amount to the business of the seaboard city. For 
example, to extend the area tributary to the city of Natchez or to the 
city of Memphis, is a gain to the amount of the extension by the 
city of New-Orleans. 

Economy of transit ruling the direction of business, trade-basins 
have been established by a comparison of the cost of transit on rivers 
and common roads: the result of this comparison has sketched out 
the relations under which the South-Western country stands at this 
present time to South-Western cities. But now a new element is 
about to enter into the case :—the question lies henceforth between 
rivers and rail-roads ; and consequently under the influence of this 
new basis of comparison, the relations of South-Western trade will in 
all cases be considerably modified, in many cases be totally changed. 
Claysville, in North Alabama, sends its produce by way of the 
Tennessee, the Ohio, the Mississippi, a distance of 1600 miles, to New- 
Orleans ; the choice lying between that means of transport on the 
one hand, and on the other hand a haulage to Mobile over some 270 
miles of common road. But assuming the completion of the rail- 
road from Claysville to Mobile, (Selma and Tennessee road,) the 
choice lying then between 1600 miles of inferior navigation, and 270 
miles of rail-road; the business entering at Claysville will un- 
doubtedly flow to Mobile. Hydrographical position has ruled in the 
matter up to this moment; but for the future, the prosperity of cities 
will be in more intimate accordance with geographical position. Mo- 
bile has continued almost a village, with upwards of 100,000 square 
miles of productive country behind her; but now, under the influence 
of this new agent of trade, she is about to gather in her store-houses 
not only the cotton of Alabama, but perhaps even the corn of Ken- 
tucky. 

Rail-roads are indeed a powerful means of altering the direction of 
trade ; but as they derive their power by effecting an economy of 
transit, thty lose it at the point, where this economy ends. A rail- 
road fails to exert on the general trade of a district any influence, 
when in competition with a good navigable river, unless the saving 
in distance be sufficient to cover the excess in freight: if transport 
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(freight, risk, time, &c.) be four times as much per mile on @ 
rail-road as on a river, general trade will follow the river, unless its 
windings amount to a mileage nearly quadruple that of the rail-road. 

From New-Orleans the Mississippi is always safe and open for the 
largest boats as far as Memphis: the dangers and obstructions of the 
river commence immediately above Memphis. Now, for general 
trade, we might, after taking into consideration the difference of time 
and safety in the one case, and the freightage in the other, rate the 
advantages of so fine a navigation as the Mississippi between New- 
Orleans and Memphis, in comparison with a rail-road of the same 
length, as four to one. The economy of transport between these two 
points consequently identifies them for ever ; and makes the growth 
of Memphis a direct accession to the growth of New-Orleans. To 
build up Memphis, is, therefore, to build up New-Orleans. So also on 
the same grounds with Natchez: her progress is New-Orleans progress. 

Hydrographical relations alone have regulated the prosperity of 
New-Orleans; but now, that rail-roads enter into the question, New-Or- 
leans is thrown back upon geographical relations. A lake cutting her off 
from the interior—she sits out on a sea-girt peninsula, in a position 
of serious geographical disadvantage, Indeed, so serious is this dis- 
advantage, that the city of Jackson, a point one hundred and fifty 
miles due north of New-Orleans, can, though lying one hundred miles 
more westerly than Mobile, be operated on by the latter city with 
some ten or fifteen miles of rail-road less than that required for the 
same purpose by New-Orleans, But, although New-Orleans has, of 
herself, no advantage in this respect, a wise policy on the part of her 
citizens may enable her (if | may use such an expression) fo borrow a 
position. The Mississippi river, by placing her within a distance 
equivalent to 200 miles of rail-road from Memphis and 75 miles of 
rail-road from Natchez, may be made to give New-Orleans the geo- 
graphical advantages of a city situated, in the latter case, at the head 
of a bay some 30 miles in the interior; and in the case of Memphis, at 
the head of a bay some 130 miles in the interior. This course will, 
therefore, be a master-stroke in her rail-road enterprise. If, indeed, 
rail-roads could possibly divert the trade of the Mississippi at Vicks- 
burgh, the distance and difficulties to be overcome by a rail-road from 
that point to New-Orleans, would enable Mobile, in virtue of lower 
freights, to carry off the trade of the Mississippi at Vicksburgh in 
the teeth of the rail-road competition of New-Orleans. Rail-roads 
running directly from New-Orleans into the interior, throw her back 
on her geographical relations ; whereas, besides maintaining much of 
her hydrographical advantages, she may also combine with these 
all the benefits of a powerful geographical position, by throwing out 
lines of rail-roads from her inalienable tributary—Memphis or 
Natchez—to the farthest limits of her basin. This is the true, and 
must be the triumphant, policy of New-Orleans. Memphis rail-roads 
judiciously conceived, are emphatically and pre-eminently New- 
Orleans rail-roads, The same holds, on the same grounds, of Natchez 
rail-roads. 

The present basin of New-Orleans is being acted on with rail-roads 
12 VOL, I. 
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by all the cities of the seaboard from New-York to Mobile. South 
of the Ohio, the roads of Charleston are at work; and those of Mo- 
bile will soon be in operation. Her domain is being thus parcelled 
out amongst rivals ; yet New-Orleans looks on with as much indiffer- 
ence as though her commercial greatness were inalienable. It may 
be profitable to inquire here, whether the greatness of New-Orleans 
is, after all, hedged round with a divinity as unapproachable as that 
of the bird of ancient idolatry, whose feathers no one should dare 
presume to ruffle. 

Charleston can, with 400 miles of rail-road, operate on any point 
of the curve, La Fayette (Ga.), Washington (Tenn.), Kingston (Tenn.), 
Clinton (Tenn.): Mobile can, with the same length of road, operate 
along the curve, Camden (Tenn.), Reynoldsburgh (Tenn.), Milton 
(Tenn), Pikeville (Tenn.), Columbus (Tenn.) ; and therefore, assuming 
the two markets equally good, check the influence of the 400 miles 
of road from Charleston, at a point between Washington (Tenn.) and 
Calhoun (Tenn.) : a circle of 500 miles radius from Charleston, and 
another of 500 miles from Mobile, intersect each other near Greens- 
burgh in Kentucky. A circle of 300 miles radius from Savannah will 
intersect a circle of the same radius from Mobile at a point near 
Cedartown in Georgia. Consequently, all these being neutral points, 
a line connecting Cedartown in Georgia, Calhoun in Tennessee, and 
Greensburgh in Kentucky, will indicate, subject to alterations arising 
from the character of the competing markets, the western limits of the 
Charleston and Savannah basins ; the trade east of this line following 
the road to either of those cities; the trade west of it—assuming 
no other competition—flowing to Mobile. If the quotations for cot- 
ton be assumed one-eighth of a cent per Ib. higher in Charleston than 
in Mobile, this difference in favor of Charleston will remove the limits 
of its basin about 75 miles west of the limits laid down here. If the 
difference be one-fourth cent in favor of Charleston, the limits will 
stand 75 miles still more westerly; but in both cases the physical 
difficulties met in penetrating to the valley of the Tennessee, &c., 
may be estimated as a draw-back on this increased length to the 
amount of some 40 miles. However, it may be safely concluded, 
that although Charleston cannot, as will be shown by-and-by, compete 
with New-Orleans at Nashville, the Charleston rail-road must always, 
as at present, draw off a large portion of the trade of Eastern Ten- 
nessee from New-Orleans, 

The western and northern limits of the Mobile basin are regulated 
by competition with New-Orleans. Above Memphis, the rivers 
brought in competition on the part of New-Orleans with the rail-roads 
of Mobile, are such inferior navigations—“ frozen one-half the year, 
and dry the other”—that in discussing the question of the northern 
and western limits of Mobile basin, it were better to suppose New- 
Orleans disputing her trade under the most favorable circumstances, 
namely, as shown in the outset, a rail-road from Memphis. 

Memphis, being removed from New-Orleans a distance equivalent in 
cost of transit to 200 miles of rail-road, possesses all the commercial 
advantages of a point situated on a rail-road 200 miles to the north 
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of Mobile ; and, in these reasonings, may be considered as situated 
at a point within 200 miles by rail-road from New-Orleans. A 
circle, which may be reached by 300 miles of road from Mobile, 
through Jefferson (Ala.), Huntsville (Ala.), Florence (Ala.), 
De Kalb (Ala.): a circle that may be reached by 100 miles of rail- 
road from Memphis—equivalent to 300 miles of rai]-road from New- 
Orleans—passes through Trenton (Tenn. Lexington (Tenn.), Purdy 
{iee.) &ec., and intersects the former circle at Eastport (Tenn.) 
e.circle of 400 miles of rail-road from Mobile, and of 200 miles 
of rail-road from Memphis, intersect at Franklin (Tenn.): the circle 
of 500 miles from Mobile, and of 300 miles from Memphis, intersect 
at Glasgow in Kentucky ; es a in a rail-road struggle, a 
line connecting the points, Glasgow in Kentucky, Franklin in Tennes- 
see, and Eastport in Tennessee, defines the northern boundary of the 
basin of Mobile. By applying this system of reasoning, it follows 
that, north of the line just determined, New-Orleans can retain her 
trade by the aid of rail-roads; and that, without this aid, Mobile can 
draw off all the business of Nashville basin, and even a considerable 
portion, if not all, of that of Louisville basin. But, to sum up the 
foregoing, it may be asked whether, with the limits of Mobile basin 
running from Eastport in Tennessee to Glasgow in Kentucky, New- 
Orleans is quite safe in regarding her present trade an unconditional 
entail. Rail-roads can sustain her position north of this line. With- 
out rail-roads, the greatness of New-Orleans must dwindle into abso- 
lute insignificance. New-Orleans must, therefore, act: she must put 
her shoulder to the wheel : it will help her very little to call, with 
either yawning indifference or fitful earnestness, on the iron Jupiter. 

A large portion of the present trade of New-Orleans must, in any 
event, be drawn off to other sea-ports. Part of Eastern Tennessee 
must henceforth continue to send its business to Charleston over the 
Georgia rail-roads, The Selma and Tennessee, the Mobile and Ohio, 
must, from the date of their completion, draw off all the trade of 
Alabama, one-third of the trade of Mississippi, and about the same 
proportion of the trade of Tennessee. If, then, rail-roads can simply 
stop the inroads of Mobile and Charleston at these limits, how, it 
may be asked, is New-Orleans to meet this enormous draft on her 
prosperity? The answer arises evidently—by the development of 
those parts of her basin that must for ever continue parts of it. 

The best means of stimulating the production of the territory that 
must continue for ever tributary to New-Orleans, appear to be these : 
Ist, a rail-road from Memphis to St. Francis in Arkansas; with these 
two extensions from that point, namely, one to Arkansas river at 
Little Rock, the other by the shortest possible route to Erie on the 
Osage; 2d, a rail-road from Natchez across the Washita to La 
Grange on Red River, and thence by the valley of the Upper Washita 
to meet the Memphis road at Little Rock. 

The road from Memphis to the Osage must necessarily form the 
basin of a system of roads. Though only some 250 miles long, it 
suggests—indeed will forcee—junctions, extensions, branches, to an ex- 
tent much greater than its own. The branch from St. Francis to 
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Little Rock, the first link in a southern route to the Pacific, will be 90 
miles long. A branch road westward from Elizabeth, will open up 
the country to the head waters of White River. A northeasterly 
branch from Jackson, or Canton in Arkansas, will penetrate the great 
mineral district of Missouri. A connection at Erie, or some other 
point in the valley of the Osage, will tap the St. Louis “ Pacifie Rail- 
road” on its route easterly. ‘This Osage road must, necessarily, be 
the parent of all these. It will, therefore, identify New-Orleans with 
the great future—lying within and without the State of Missouri. 
Traversing a country teeming with industrial resources—coal, lead, 
zinc, copper, iron—it will make New-Orleans the market of the great- 
est manufacturing city in the Mississippi valley, namely, the city of 
Memphis, when acted on by this road. This road may be said to be 
not so much a work of development as of creation—the creation, 
however, of an unequalled, and still more of an unassailable, commer- 
cial greatness. But even now the farmers in the valleys of White 
River and of Arkansas River are crying, like Sterne’s starling, “I 
can’t get out.” Gentlemen of New-Orleans, pray help those thrifty 
fellows to bring grist to your mill. 1,200,000 dollars will, most 
likely, build a rail-road from Memphis to Little Rock. A land dona- 
tion from the government—obtainable for the asking—may be made 
to yield (and the sales should be made on the condition of settlement) 
at least 500,000 dollars; Arkansas and Memphis will subscribe 
300,000 dollars ; and surely you, gentlemen, are sufficiently interested 
in this road to subscribe the balance—400,000 dollars. You will not 
trouble yonrselves in the matter? But better things are to be hoped 
of you. An untamed earthquake tore those Arkansas and Missouri 
riches from the bowels of the earth for you; speak the word, and 
a tamed, a harnessed earthquake, shall lay them at your feet. 

A rail-road from Natchez, by way of Red River to Little Rock, re- 
commends itself to the support of New-Orleans, by the influence it 
must exert on the development of the whole of northern Louisiana 
and southern Arkansas; and above all, in the advancement of the pre- 
sent incipient state, inhabited chiefly by that interesting people, the 
Choctaws. ‘This road defines a system of roads that, under its foster- 
ing influence, will spring up immediately on its completion : it bends 
sufficiently westward to unlock the trade of north-western Texas by a 
branch road: it runs far enough towards the borders of Arkansas to 
ensure a future extension to the upper Arkansas, in the territory of 
the Cherokees and Creeks: and in conjunction with a Memphis and 
Little Rock road, its upper bend runs sufficiently westward to place 
the starting point of a southern route to the Pacific on the borders of 
Texas. 

A road from Natchez, by Lagrange to Little Rock, will be about 
280 miles long, and might, perhaps, be estimated at $2,500,000. A 
road frogn Natchez to La Grange may, perhaps, be found better suited 
to the existing circumstances of the case. This road will be some 
160 miles long, and will probably not cost more than $1,500,000. 
Natchez would most likely take $200,000 in the stock of this road ; 
Louisiana would perhaps take $400,000 more; and assuming the do- 
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nation of government to yield $500,000, a subscription on the part of 
New-Orleans of $400,000, will therefore build the road. 

The Natchez and Little Rock road will traverse a country not only 
singularly favorable for locomotion, but extraordinarily rich in agri- 
cultural resources. The glowing pictures drawn by settlers in the 
Ouachita valley—a valley which this road taps twice—represent it, 
its corn and cotton, its wine and olives, a very Canaan of agricultu- 
ral richness. Coupling this with the dazzling promise afforded by the 
partial explorations of the mineralogy of the district lying between 
the waters of the Arkansas and those of the Ouachita Rivers, there-is 
very little room for doubt as to the success of a rail-road from 
Natchez to Little Rock. But when the trade of the Red River valley 
above the great raft is added to that included in those relations, a 
road from Natchez to Little Rock, by way of Red River, may be 
very safely pronounced an excellent investment, when the present 
population along the route shall have received the increase consequent 
on disposing of the government donation to actual settlers. Add to 
this, that the lands obtainable from the government constructing from 
one-third to one-half of the road by their proceeds, the immense re- 
turns of the road, being distributed over one-half or two-thirds of the 
nominal capital, the dividends will be increased from 33 to 50 per 
cent. to actual subscribers. Here, then, is a rich field, in addition to 
that other one furnished by a Memphis and Little Rock rail-road, for 
New-Orleans enterprise. Let New-Orleans awake before too late : 
she sleeps in her purple pomp, with a poinard at her breast. 

One hundred and forty-five miles of the road suggested between 
Natchze and Little Rock, lying within the borders of Louisiana, that 
state is very deeply interested in the construction of such a road. 

Natchez being made the store-house of the boundless territory de- 
bouching its raw materials over this road, must necessarily become 
one of the greatest marts in the Mississippi valley; a point for the 
distribution of the products of even millions of people. With such a 
prize within her reach—one strong, energetic citizen could grasp it— 
the pevple of Natchez are concerned very largely in the construction 
of a Little Rock and Natchez road. 

But notwithstanding the immense benefit resulting to Natchez, 
the terminus of a Little Rock and Natchez, like that of a Little 
Rock and Memphis rail-road, is, in reality, situated on the levee of 
New-Orleans. Three hundred miles of an unrivalled navigation con- 
necting her with Natchez, New-Orleans cannot possibly improve on 
the commercial results of a Little Rock, La Grange and Natchez rail- 
road, by an extension to her levee, through forests and swamps, of 
one hundred and forty miles of railroad. What is the policy of 
making a road in reality, where it already exists in result? The 
New-York and Erie rail-road terminates at Piermont, a place con- 
nected by the navigation of the Hudson River with the city of New- 
York ; but what man of sense will suppose that the commercial re- 
sult—in fact, the terminus—of the New-York and Erie rai!-road, is in 
Piermont? New-Orleans is plainly, evidently, as much the terminus 
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of a Little Rock and Memphis, of a Little Rock and Natchez rail-road, 
as New-York is of an Erie and Piermont rail-road. 

A Little Rock and Natchez rail-road, as a certain and powerful 
means of stimulating the progress of thousands of square miles of 
Louisiana and Arkansas, and of building up on their borders a highly 
productive civilization, is a work of life and death importance to the 
tottering greatness of New-Orleans. Gentlemen of New-Orleans, 
meet: talk the matter over soberly ; lay down, as a corporate body 
and as individuals, your portion of the subscription ; and rest assured, 
that from that moment a Little Rock and Natchez—at all events, a 
La Grange and Natchez—rail-road, has commenced its transition from 
ink and paper to earth and iron. The initiative must, however, be 
taken by you. Gentlemen, the Ouachita, the Red River, and the Ar- 
kansas valleys, have locked up within them all the riches of the Ara- 
bian cave. The spell-word that opens them is that gruff and uncouth 
one of the modern genii, “ Fiz-zig-rattle-crackle-whiz.” Quick, gen- 
tlemen ; others know the secret ! 

The influence of a La Grange and Natchez rail-road will quicken 
the settlement of the public lands along its route ; and setting a tide 
of enterprise beyond it, spread out in a very short time a new state 
on the Western borders of Arkansas. Such a work is entitled to the 
support of the general government. 

With the states of Louisiana and Arkansas, the general govern- 
ment, the cities of Memphis, Natchez and New-Orleans, all interested 
in the construction of a Little Rock and Memphis, and a La Grange 
and Natchez road,—in all, about 290 miles,—there can be as little 
doubt of the means as there is of the ends. What, then, is wanted? 
Not intelligence, not resource, not public spirit; there is a perfect 
glut of all these. What, then, is wanted but a man,—a man who 
can mould circumstances to his purpose; one of deep convictions 
and strong will? Gentlemen of New-Orleans, you are laggards be- 
hind the world. You are sleepers, while the early ones of the earth 
are picking your cotton and shelling your corn. Would you come 
up with the rest of mankind? Let every mother’s son amongst you, 
mechanic and merchant, lawyer and laborer, hitch himself firmly to a 
locomotive. Shame on you, sirs! In this twentieth year of the rail- 
road gospel, you are yourselves the only rai/-road sleepers in Louisiana. 
What! will you sleep on? Even your little neighbor, Mobile, 
rails—and steams—in your face. 

While, as portions of their respective system of roads, a Memphis 
and Little Rock, and a Natchez and Red River rail-road, are, at the 
present moment, the true progressive policy of New-Orleans, it may 
be well to inquire what is the true conservative policy of that city ;— 
what, for instance, is the best means of maintaining her position in the 
country watered by the Cumberland, and that watered by the Ohio? 
The anSwer evidently arises, by a rail-road from Memphis to Nash- 
ville, and thence to the Ohio at Louisville. 

In a rail-road struggle, the influence of Mobile, and that also of 
Charleston, terminate in the basin of Nashville; that of the latter 
terminating east of Nashville, and that of Mobile south of Nashville. 
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This district is, therefore, the ground on which New-Orleans should 
take up her position. Let her protect this assailable point, and all 
within is safe. The rail-roads of. New-York hold Cincinnati at present 
within their influence ; and, operating from that point, New-York, by 
drawing trade in the opposite direction, is sapping the prosperity of 
Louisville. An extension of a Memphis and Nashville road to Louis- 
ville will hold trade to its original direction, and, by maintaining 
Louisville against the otherwise ruinous influence of Cincinnati, pre- 
serve the prosperity of Louisville, as part and parcel of the prosperity 
of New-Orleans. All the trade on the north side of the road from 
Memphis to Nashville, will be caught on its rails and whirled off to 
New-Orleans. Mobile, hampered by the direction of her roads, can 
operate at only two or three points on the south side of a Memphis 
and Nashville road; and, therefore, bringing but two or three iso- 
lated influences in competition with the continuous influence of this 
east and west road, will leave indisputable possession to New-Orleans 
of much of the trade even south of a Memphis and Nashville road. 
On every consideration, it may be concluded that this Louisville and 
New-Orleans rail-road—a road of 370 miles, in reality, though a road 
of 700 miles in result,—is the first, as it is the best, in the policy of 
New-Orleans, 

Louisville, situated at a point where much of the business of the 
upper country must, for a great part of the year, take the rails, on its 
way to New-Orleans, will necessarily become, under the influence of 
this road, the greatest city on the Ohio. The road to Memphis being 
the only means of preventing a change in the direction of trade from 
Cincinnati, will compel that city to pay tribute to Louisville ; whereas, 
without this road, business following the direction of New-York, 
Louisville, absorbed into a system, in which, taking the part of an 
extremity which trade flows from, rather than a centre which trade 
flows ¢o, must inevitably dwindle into a tributary to Cincinnati. 
The importance of this road to Louisville is, perhaps, even greater 
than to New-Orleans, 

Nashville, connected with the mineral and mountain districts of 
eastern Tennessee and Kentucky, by a water carriage, adapted gene- 
rally for lighterage, will, under the influence of this road, become the 
seat and centre of extensive manufactures. This road will place the 
products of Nashville within easy access of the best points of ex- 
change in the world, namely, in ten or twelve years hence, the cities 
along the Mississippi River; and, besides this impulse to manu- 
facturing enterprise, make her the greatest terminal depot for the 
extreme eastern trade of New-Orleans. This road is, therefore, 
not more emphatically a New-Orleans road than it is a Nashville 
road. 

The new relations opened up by a Louisville, Nashville and Mem- 
phis rail-road, will, by making Memphis a point for the transhipment 
of traffic on the road, do Memphis very great service; but the road 
to Erie on the Osage is the road which, though now impracticable, 
is destined to exert the greatest influence on the prosperity of Mem- 
phis. A road from Louisville to Memphis is, however, a work of 
very deep importance to Memphis. 
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The benefits of a Memphis and Louisville road will be very consi- 
derable to the country traversed by it. In Tennessee it would, run- 
ning through the centre of the state, connect its two most important 
points, and by connection with the Nashville and Charleston road at 
Nashville, complete a continuous chain of rail-road through the heart 
of Tennessee. Passing through the counties, Shelby, Fayette, Hay- 
wood, Hardeman, Madison, Henderson, Perry, Hickman, Humphreys, 
Williamson, Dickson, Davidson, Robertson, and Sumner, it crosses 
the direction of all the intermediate water-courses, and consequent- 
ly—though perhaps increasing the engineering difficulties—opening 
up along its whole length a country only partially accessible, pro- 
mises the greatest possible amount of good to the state. This road 
is, emphatically, a Tennessee road—the state road of Tennessee. In 
Kentucky this road will furnish a cheap means of transit to several 
hundred square miles of country, whose productions, under the present 
circumstances, pay the heavy tax of wagon-haulage. It will run 
through that state for upwards of 120 miles, opening up the resour- 
ces and increasing the wealth of fourteen counties : viz., Simpson, Al- 
len, Logan, Warren, Butler, Barry, Grayson, Edmondson, Hart, 
Harden, Larue, Nelson, Bullitt, and Jefferson. Kentucky is there- 
fore very deeply interested in the construction of a Memphis and 
Louisville rail-road. 

With New-Orleans and Louisville interested in this road as in a thing 
of life-and-death, with Memphis and Nashville, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky all very deeply concerned in it ; with the circumstances of forty 
counties of Tennessee and Kentucky calling out for its construction, 
why is this road not built? Let New-Orleans and Louisville see to 
it while they are able to lend it aid. 

The importance of a Louisville and Memphis rail-road to Louis- 
ville and New-Orleans cannot, under existing circumstances, be over- 
rated. The connection of this road with a point of so little compa- 
rative importance as Nashville, would not justify—unless indeed 
Nashville lend the work very liberal aid—any serious drawback on 
the efficiency of the road in promoting the two great interests of 
Louisville and New-Orleans. The route by Nashville involves an 
increased length of some twenty-five miles ; and besides that, run- 
ning farther up towards the head of the streams watering the country, 
presents in all probability heavier work and steeper grades. The 
more direct route by Sommerville, Jackson, Huntingdon, Paris—strik- 
ing the Tennessee River at Grey’s Ferry, the Cumberland River at 
Dover—runs by Hopkinsville, Greenville, Hartford, &c. ; and follow- 
ing for a considerable part a succession of valleys, besides passing the 
streams at points farther from their sources, promises a cheaper and 
a better road. This latter route, too, bears stronger evidence of a 
sustaining trade at several stages of its progress: at the crossing of 
the Tentessee, the road has fulfilled a purpose: some twelve miles 
farther on, it forms at the crossing of the Cumberland another com- 
plete design : at the crossing of Green River it receives an accession of 
business, that marks this as another complete stage in its progress : 
touching the Ohio River at West Point, a town some twenty miles 
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below Louisville, it accomplishes at that stage an additional important 
end; and lastly, running up to the falls of the Ohio at Louisville, the 
point of debouch and transhipment for the trade of fifty steamboats, 
the outlet of a great commercial basin shut up partially for one part 
of the year by droughts, and shut up totally for another part of the 
year by frosts, it eflects the last great purpose that marks it with 
magnificence. In no instance throughout the country can be found 
a series of distinct and important ends so perfectly strung together 
in one design ; in no instance throughout the country can be found 
a design, whose crowning purpose will accomplish such magnifi- 
cent results. The route direct to Louisville has this additional ad- 
vantage: by striking the Mobile and Ohio Rail-road at a more obtuse 
angle, it becomes a more certain means of tapping that road at their 
junction ; whereas a more southerly route, bringing the angle of junc- 
tion the other way, would at a certain point produce the contrary effect. 

A Memphis and Little Rock road is one of the first importance in 
the progressive policy of New-Orleans. Memphis is the great outlet 
of South-Western emigration ; and a road debouching from that point 
at White River and Arkansas River into the heart of unsettled lands 
of teeming riches, will attract from those districts about to become 
tributary to Mobile, an amount of capital and industry that will, in a 
few years, build up a magnificent trade for New-Orleans. Existing 
circumstances justify this movement even now: the population on 
White River are calling out against their means of communication 
with market, so also with the people of Little Rock: the trade center- 
ing at Batesville, and that also at Little Rock, has no outlet for se- 
veral months of the year. The population of all Arkansas north 
of the southern limit of the Arkansas-river-basin, must discharge 
their products over a Memphis and Little Rock rail-road—one-half 
of the number sending their products as through-traffic, the other half 
as way-traflic. The donation of public lands being onefimportant item 
in the means for constructing the road, if the sale of this donation be 
made on the condition of settlement, a large emigrant population. 
being attracted to the route of the road, the traffic and the train may 
be made to spring up together. Exertion in these matters is abso- 
lutely essential to the existence of New-Orleans : the corporation of 
that city may do well to stimulate enterprise in, for instance, such 
roads-as that between Little Rock and Memphis, to anticipate its 
promotion by an offer of subscription. If local interests are indiffer- 
ent to action in these cases, New-Orleans cannot afford to be so: she 
owes herself the duty of awaking, along all the routes of her trade, a 
spirit of practical enterprise. No better way could suggest itself 
for this purpose, than a statement beforehand of the works she 
will in her corporate capacity support, and the extent to which she 
will support them. This is an unusual course: but New-Orleans 
must force the construction of her rail-roads without loss of time. 

In conclusion, it may be repeated, that the interests of Memphis and 
of Natchez are the interests of New-Orleans; that merely local 
measures will yield New-Orleans but merely local trade, a trade 
that, owing to her geographical position, must necessarily be very li- 
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mited; that a large and comprehensive policy, one in keeping with 
hergreatness, must, by placing her in result at the head of an-estuary 
in the interior, enable her to still gather the riches in the teeth of all 
competition of the greater portion of the Mississippi valley. ‘The re- 
sult to New-Orleans of a rail-road from Natchez will be very great 
indeed ; but rail-roads from Memphis, giving New-Orleans in effect a 
most magnificent geographical position, will reduce the encroachments 
of Mobile, Charleston, New-York, to the narrowest limits, and swell 
the extent of the New-Orleans basin westward of the Mississippi to 
the largest extent. If, however, New-Orleans will western in| per- 
sist in schemes of roads, terminating actually within herself, let her, if 
she do not choose to waste her resources on a work miserably local, 
direct her line to the west of north; indeed, if she will insist on 
seeing rail-road cars, the best direction she could adopt would be one 
by Natchez to Red River. Roads running for any length due north 
of New-Orleans, can be most certainly tapped by Mobile. The 
course indicated above, and for the reasons stated, will, however, be 
found the true policy of New-Orleans.* 


Nore :—The proportion, four to one, between carriage on Southern rail-roads 
and on the Mississippi between Memphis and New-Orleans, is based on the fol- 
lowing facts and figures :— 

Lieut. Maury, in his address to the Memphis Convention of November, 1849, 
showing the cause why a road of any such length as a Pacific Rail-road, can never 
be regarded a channel for trade, gives the result of an analysis of the freights on 
15 rail-roads as follows : merchandise is divided on those roads into three classes. 

The first class, consisting of heavy articles, such as coal and iron, pays an 
average freight of 44 cents per ton per mile. 

The second class, consisting of grain, provisions, &c. (the average freight not 
stated.) 

The third class, consisting of light and bulky articles, such as cloths and 
manufactured goods, pays an average freight of 8 cents per ton per mile. 

The following are the charges for heavy freights on several roads in New- 
England : ; 


Boston and Lowell........ 5 cents per ton per mile............---- Pe & 
Boston and Maine ......... 24 cents per ton per mile....-...-..-.---- #43 
Boston and Worcester... .. 4 cents per ton per mile.... .... ...---- =e2k 
Concord Rail-road. — ... ..3} cents per ton per mile... ......-.----- 3 ; f 
“itchburgh Rail-road .. ...- 4 cents per ton per mile........ ------- £3 oG 
< 


Western of Massachusetts ..2} cents per ton per mile......-.-------- 


The Auburn and Rochester road (New-York) charges for heavy freights 7? 
cents per ton per mile. The freights on the following roads may, however, be 
held to furnish an average closer to the truth for such roads as shall come in 
competition with the Mississippi : 


* The projected road, now a matter of so much interest, to connect New-Orleans, and 
Jackson, Mississippi, cannot, we think, be included under what the author of the above 
entitles merely “local.” We have long regarded it with great favour, and urged its 
construction upon grounds, which appeared in previous numbers of the Review. It is 
a road, we believe, immedtately practical and expedient, [Ep.] 
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Madison and Indianapolis, Ia. . .For heavy freights, 5 4-5 c. per ton permile, \ 24 
Tattle Miami, Ohio........-.- For heavy fretghts, 4 cts. per ton per mile, | | 
Macon and Western, Georgia ..For heavy freights, 5 cts. per ton per mile, Hf 5 
Central, Savannah to Macon, Ga..¥For heavy freights, 43 c. per ton per mile, ) § 3 


A more detailed basis of comparison may be furnished in the following tables, 
the first part of the first table being an abstract from the advertisement in the 
“ American Rail-road Journal” of the roads referred to; the first part of the 
second table being an abstract from the advertisement in the same Journal of the 
Central Railroad (Georgia) from Savannah to Macon : 


1—GEORGIA RAIL-ROAD TRANSPORT. 





(EXTRACT FROM COMPANY’S ADVERTISEMENT. ) (44 
& 
408 miles—29 hours. } ii E 
FREIGHT. 7 + 
| a8 
a 
1st Class.—Boxes of hats, bonnets and furniture, per cubic foot... .....$0 28 
2d Class.—Boxes and bales of dry goods, saddlery, glass, paints, drug 
and confectionary, per 100 Ibs........ ..............----- 1 50 
3d Class.—Sugar, coffee, liquor, bagging, rope, cotton yarns, tobacco, 
leather, hides, copper, tin, feathers, sheet-iron, hollow-ware, 
CODEINE, CUOGRINN, GOs 5 5 oo nis daais Wa vpaeia badican sadanee 0 85 
4th Class.—F our, rice, bacon, pork, beef, fish, lard, tallow, beeswax, bar- 
iron, ginseng, mill-gearing, pig-iron and grindstones, &c.... 0 65 
SPOOS, WOE Mao cH 08d 6 subd ones 406 6050.040% ccecce ce 0 70 
Pisinenes, per MORONEEE. 6. soos oc cic lke ccc cence cece 
Do. I as beg 0s 6 wana ese'stte wavccess se 4 25 
Salt, per bushel, (at 18 cents for 271 miles)............-... 0 27 
Salt, per Liverpool, sack, (at 65 cents for 271 miles)... .--.- 0 98 
Ploughs, corn-shellers, cultivators, straw-cutters, wheel- 
WN och sta pGas incites eedbedse acsaccuas 1 50 
2—CENTRAL RAIL-ROAD. 
(EXTRACT FROM COMPANY’S ADVERTISEMENT. ) g 
190 miles—134 hours. i: 
FREIGHT. i 2 
ga 
On weight goods generally, per 100 Ibs........... -..---------------- $0 50 
On measurement guods, per cubic foot... .............--.---.------- 0 13 
On barrels, wet, (except molasses and oil).................---------- 1 50 
See mI, ais CONORS THEE asso nd dno 00b gnnciancescanviese «faeces 0 80 
On iron, in pigs or bars, castings for mills, and unboxed machinery, per 
eM ee Gas aise oie ee: ee 
On hogsheads and pipes of liquor, not over 120 gallons.........-..--- 5 00 
SL 1 ee eee 


Mr. Hewson left some blank to be filled up by us, showing the comparative 
freights and time on the Mississippi River for the same distance, and the actual 
advantage in cheapness possessed by the river, after loss in interest and in- 
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surance paid, are deducted. We endeavored, by conversation with merchants, 
and investigation, to fill up these blanks, but could not do it with any precision, 
or in such a way as would be at all satisfactory. In the first place, freights vary 
100 per cent., according to the season, the boat, &c., and very frequently to 
double the distance will not be to increase the expense at all, or except in a very 
small figure. In table 1, we should say the rates on the river for actual freight, 
a corresponding distance, would be : class 1, 7 cents cubic foot ; 2d class, 40 cts. 
the hundred ; 3d class, 20 cents ; 4th class, 10 cents ; cotton per hundred 30, 
molasses per hhd. $1 50, salt (sack) 20 cents. Or generally, on weight goods, 
the highest and lowest figures, 25 and 50 cents per hundred, average 30 cents. 
Insurance, 1 to 1} and 2 percent. Taking all things into consideration for the 
same distance, we think the average expense on the river does not exceed 4 to 
1-5 that on the rail-roads, as given inthe schedule above. This is but a rough 
approximation, and we are in such a hurry for the press as to be unable to be 
very precise.—{Eprror. ] 

The average ratio of river and road freights as deduced from these tables for 
the items of general trade, would stand a little higher than the ratio adopted ; 
but, taking all the circumstances of the case into consideration, may, the writer 
is of opinion, be taken on an average of fourto one. The difference that can be 
made in the case will certainly be too reaps | to interfere materially with the re- 
sults laid down above ; and can in nowise affect the system of reasoning, how- 
ever it may affect the preciseness of the deductions. 

In considering the conflict of New-Orleans and Mobile, the two markets are 
assumed equally good ; perhaps, however, the Mobile papers disguise a little 
superiority in the New-Orleans quotations : a very little difference—a very shade 
of a difference in favor of New-Orleans, would more than weigh any want of ex- 


actness in laying down the limits of the Mobile and New-Orleans basin on a ratio 
between roads and rivers, of one to four. 


ART. VIIL—-THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI. 


EARLY HISTORY OF MISSISSIPPI—-DE SOTO—-WAR OF THE NATCHEZ, ETC. 


PART I. 


Tue following paper, being from a gentleman of high character and intelli- 
gence, bids fair to be one of much interest, and will extend through several 
numbers. We wish that our literary friends, in the different states, would be 
persuaded to prepare, or cause to be prepared, for the Review, a similar series 
of papers upon those states. We have already had a promise from Senator 
Borland, of Arkansas, who says he is diligently collecting the material for a full 
and complete sketch of that interesting commonwealth. Mr. Clingman, of 
North-Carolina, partially promised one upon his state; and we had a similar con- 
ditional promise from Texas. Who will take up Tennessee, Florida, Alabama, 
Virginia, South-Carolina, Missourr, &c., &c. 1 We published, last month, a pa- 
per upon Georgia; and throughout our nine volumes is scattered an immense 
amount of material relating to all of the Southern states. In regard to Louisiana, 
it is our wjsh to be more minute, and we have urgently begged the history of 
the different parishes from gentlemen resident in them. Fellow-citizens of the 
South, let us preserve the records of our being and our enterprise.—[ Ed. 


Dear Sir :—In the November number of the Review, I was re- 
minded of a promise which I made to you in July last. By this no- 
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tice, you have so publicly committed me to the fulfilment of this 
promise, that, not to perform it at all, would be as disgraceful as to 
perform it ill, 1 must, therefore, now commence a task which, till 
this time, many circumstances of a private nature had banished from 
my remembrance. 

I allude to my promise to furnish you with an Historical Sketch, 
social, political and commercial, of the state of Mississippi. As prelimi- 
nary to this, it will be necessary for me to sketch, briefly, that por- 
tion of its history which preceded the occupation of that territory now 
lying within its borders, by the United States of America. 

Of the early discovery of this country, there is no history which, 
in all its details, can be called authentic. Though not quite so 
apocryphal as that which narrated the adventures of Jason in search 
of the golden fleece, or Hercules strangling lions and other monsters, 
with which Grecian and Roman traditions have entertained mankirid, 
the story of the adventures of De Soto and his companions is, at 
best, believed, only because no more probable or authentic account 
exists. 

The territory now embraced within the limits of the state of Mis- 
sissippi, was a “ vast, unbroken, untrodden, magnificent wilderness,” 
save the almost imperceptible traces by which the untutored savages 
glided from one of their hunting grounds to another, and the few 
sparse villages which they inhabited, until the year 1540, (310 years 
ago,) when De Soto, with his followers, numbering about 1,000 
mounted men, led on by thirst of conquest and gold, penetrated 
across the eastern boundary of the state, to that portion of it now 
called Yallobusha county. They there took possession of several 
hundred wigwams, which the affrighted Indians abandoned at the ap- 
proach of this warlike and formidable train. Here they found an abun- 
dance of corn, which afforded subsistence to themselves and their 
horses during a winter of unusual severity, and foitified themselves 
against attack from the only quarter which threatened them, as well 
as the nature of their situation allowed. Well it was for them that 
they did so: for the Spaniard of that day, with all his chivalry and 
pride, was but a barbarian ; and his cruelty and injustice to the native 
tribes, whom they had driven from their rude but happy homes, soon 
provoked retaliatory measures from the latter. The Indians attacked 
their fortifications with such courage and success, that every habita- 
tion was burnt, about forty of the Spaniards and their horses killed, 
their arms and clothing consumed, and indeed almost everything es- 
sential to the comfort, subsistence and protection of adventurers, far 
from their native land, and in the midst of implacable enemies, was 
destroyed. 

The Spaniards were thus forced, temporarily, to adopt another po- 
sition, which, having done, and having repaired their losses so far as 
ingenuity and labor could accomplish it, they recommenced their 
march westwardly, and in a few days struck the eastern bank of the 
Mississippi river. Having here consumed a month in constructing 
boats, they finally succeeded in landing on the western bank of the 
river, at a point (as it is supposed) a short distance below Helena, 
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Arkansas. They then penetrated Arkansas, in search of gold, as far 
as the Arkansas river, and at this point, De Soto having lost about 
half of his gallant band, and their horses, and being without sufficient 
provisions for the residue, despairing of the object which had hitherto 
animated his bosom,—the discovery of gold,—and dejected and dis- 
pirited by all these causes, resolved to return to the bank of the Mis- 
sissippi river, and there establish a colony, until he could send to 
Cuba (then occupied by Spain) for ships and a reinforcement of men 
and arms, with which to take permanent and secure possession of his 
newly-discovered country, doubtless with the view of founding a 
mighty and populous empire, with which his memory would forever 
be associated. But alas, for ambition—that aspiring quality, “for 
man’s illusion given!” No sooner had De Soto reached the Missis- 
sippi river, than he was seized with a fatal disorder, which terminated 
his life. Before his death, he appointed Luis de Muscoso, his suc- 
cessor, in command, To prevent the Indians from mutilating his 
body, his followers excavated a green oak, in which they laid his 
body. They then nailed a plank over it, and threw it into the river, 
where it sunk.* This occurred in the year 1542, 

It would be naturally supposed that the remnant of his band would 
now desire to return to Cuba; _ but, although dispirited, they were 
undismayed, and, under the command of Muscoso, they wandered for 
many months among the western wilds, suffering all the misery 
which want, exposure and danger could inflict, till the year 1543, when 
the survivors returned again to the Mississippi River, and prepared 
to leave the country, and by descending the river to the sea, seek a 
more hospitable land. Having, after several months, constructed a 
number of large open barks, the sides of which were defended by 
hides against the Indian arrows, they embarked. 

They now numbered about 350 men. They found their way beset 
by hostile Indians, who, in their light canoes, would pass or run 
around them, and discharge showers of arrows among them, during 
several days and nights. At length, weary of submission to this 
harassing species of warfare, about fifty of the Spaniards manned a 
pirogue, and boldly sallied out to attack the savages. But all were 
cut off—not one returned. The remainder, at the end of twenty days, 
reached the sea, and shortly afterwards arrived at a Spanish town on 
the coast of Mexico, where they were kindly treated. But adventu- 
rers like these are always wholly unfitted, by their peculiar habits of 
life, for any permanent occupation or home; and from this point they 
soon dispersed, and wandered whithersvever accident or fortune 
might lead them. Thus ended the romantic expedition of Fernando 
de Soto.t 





# DeSoto was 42 years of age when he died, and had expended 100,000 ducats in this 
expedition.—Holmes’s Annals of America, vol, 1, p. 74. ’ 


t In 1673, Father Marquette, and Joliet, a citizen of Quebec, employed by M. Talon 
for the Mississippi, entered that noble river on the 17th June, and after descending it 
until they came within three days’ journey of the Gulf of Mexico, they returned towards 
Canada.—Holmes’s Annals of Ameriea, vol. 1, p. 74, 
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In 1682, (140 years after De Soto’s invasion of American terri- 
tory,) La Salle descended the Mississippi River to the point of its 
confluence with the Gulf of Mexico, and there took formal possession 
of the adjacent country, in the name of the King.of France, and called 
it Louisiana. 

Ascending the river again, he tarried among the Natchez and the 
Tensas tribes of Indians, and then went to Chickasaw Fort. A short 
time afterwards, he went to France, and in 1684 returned with a 
colony, bound for the mouth of the Mississippi River ; but unfortu- 
nately missing the longitude, he landed on the coast of Texas, where, 
for several years, the unhappy colonists, assailed by various hard- 
ships, wasted away, and La Salle himself, not long afterwards, was 
murdered by some of the discontented and factious survivors. 

In 1698, M. d’Iberville was authorized by the French King again 
to colonize the regions bordering on the lower Mississippi. He 
landed at Ship Island, off the mouth of Pascagoula river, and erected 
huts for his colonists. Here he discovered the Biloxi tribe. From 
this point, setting out in two large barges, he explored the coast, and 
on the second day of March, discovered the mouth of the Mississippi 
river. All doubt of the identity of this river with that descended by 
La Salle, was dispersed by discovering, when they reached Bayou 
Goula, articles left there by the latter in 1682, and also a letter left 
by De Tonti for La Salle, in 1685. Having visited the mouth of 
Red River and Manchac, Iberville returned to Ship Island, and 
erected a fort at the bay of Biloxi, about eighty miles east of New- 
Orleans. He then embarked for France, leaving the fort in com- 
mand of his brother, Bienville. In December, 1699, Iberville re- 
turned from France, and built a fort soon afterwards on the banks of 
the Mississippi River. 

In 1700, De Tonti, having descended the Mississippi river, arrived 
at Iberville’s fort with a party of Canadian French, from the I]linois. 
Iberville availed himself of De Tonti’s experience and knowledge of 
the country, to ascend the river and explore its banks, form alliances 
&c. He accordingly detailed a party, with De Tonti and Bienville. 
to ascend in barges and canoes. They ascended as high up as the 
Natchez country, four hundred miles above the French fort. Here 
he selected a site for a fort, which, however, was not erected till sixteen 
years afterwards,and called it Rosalie. A settlement was also made 
in 1703 on the Yazoo river, which was called St. Peters.* 

In 1704, Iberville died-at Havanna, leaving the colonists dependent 
for subsistence on hunting and fishing, and the precarious bounty of 
the Indians. They did not resort for some years to agriculture, and 
it may well be supposed how difficult it was to induce men accus- 
tomed to this idle but seductive life, to exchange it for agriculture or 
other regular labor. In 1718, they cultivated small gardens at 
Biloxi. ‘ 





* The site of St. Peters is now owned by J. U. Payne, Esq, of New-Orl ; 
part of his plantation. y PROT: ow- Orleans, being 
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In 1716, Bienville built a fort at Natchez,—the site which Iberville 
had selected and called Rosalie, sixteen years before,—and left in it 
a garrison of eighteen men, under M., Paillaux. 

The colonies, thus established, grew but slowly. New-Orleans 
having been soon afterwards founded, and the coast above that city 
being exceedingly fertile, numerous emigrants were attracted thither, 
and in 1728, rice, tobacco and indigo had been produced and exported 
in considerable quantities, 

Unfortunately, at this time, reciprocal ill-will had grown up be- 
tween the frontier settlements and the neighboring Indians. The 
consequence was, a conspiracy of several tribes for the purpose of 
exterminating the whites. The Natchez despatched runners to 
the various towns and settlements of the Indians, who distributed 
quivers, full of reeds, each of which contained the same number. It 
was agreed, that after a certain moon, a reed should be drawn, every 
day, from each quiver, and that the day when the last reed was 
drawn, should be that of the intended massacre. It is said that an 
Indian girl, anxious to prevent the destruction of the whites, and 
especially to save the life of one of them, secretly drew several reeds 
from the quiver which the Natchez tribe possessed, with the view of 
thus defeating the union of the different tribes on the same day, with- 
out which, it was believed by her, that no single tribe would make 
the attack, 

But her stratagem only precipitated the catastrophe. On the 
appointed day, the Natchez, thinking that their allies had faltered, 
resolved to execute alone the original design contemplated by 
all. Accordingly, while the whites (though forewarned) were in 
their houses or fields, dispersed and engaged in their various pursuits, 
the Indians entered the settlement, and, under the pretence of trading 
for provisions and ammunition for a great hunt, obtained access to 
their counting-houses and dwellings, and in an evil hour fell upon 
them, and massacred them in detail. Every white man in the set- 
tlement was murdered, except a carpenter and a tailor, both of whom 
were spared by the Indians, with the view, on their part, of building 
houses and making garments for themselves; and aiso with the 
exception of two soldiers, who, having been absent on that day, hunt- 
ing, were on their way back to the fort, but perceiving the smoke and 
flames issuing from the houses, and hearing the yells of the savages, 
instantly fled, and by various means found their way to New-Orleans, 
where they announced the terrible calamity which had befallen the 
garrison at Fort Rosalie. 

The women and slaves were preserved as prisoners. The governor, 
Chapart,—who, though frequently admonished of his danger before 
this massacre, had turned a deaf ear to the advice of his counsellors, 
and, being of an audacious and reckless character, had even threatened 
everyone with punishment who should communicate any similar in- 
telligence,—was the first to pay the forfeit of his temerity. At the 
same time, the little colony at St. Peters, on the Yazoo river, and the 
one at Sicily Island, and a third, near the town of Monroe, shared the 
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same disastrous fate.* For, although the neighboring tribes had 
been prevented by the stratagem of the Natchez girl from uniting in 
the massacre at Fort Rosalie, they yet proceeded, on the day which, 
but for the precipitancy of the Natchez tribe, would have been the 
time for general co-operation, to massacre all the whites within their 
reach. 

Thus, in the year 1728, in one day, were swept away every vestige 
of civilization by the Indians, within the limits which now constitute 
the boundaries of the state of Mississippi. Not less than two hun- 
dred persons, who had encountered and survived all the perils and 
hardships of emigration and a sickly climate, perished, in an hour, 
beneath the sealping-knife of the savage.t 

The Indians, inflated with success, and glutted with spoil, aban- 
doned themselves, over the collected bones of their victims, to the 
most intemperate orgies; but in the midst of their prolonged ca 
rousing, Lesueur, having obtained the aid of six hundred Choctaw 
warriors, on the Tombigbee, advanced suddenly upon them, and took 
sixty scalps, and rescued fifty women and children, and the carpenter 
and tailor before mentioned, from captivity, besides one hundred and 
six negro slaves. After this exploit, these Choctaw warriors dis- 
persed without further action. But, in the meantime, Loubois was 
advancing with a large foree from New-Orleans, and the Natchez In- 
dians, learning their approach, ceased from their carousals, and forti- 
fied themselves for defence. After a skirmish of seven days, during 
which the Indians fought desperately, they sent a flag to Loubois, pro- 
posing to surrender the remaining French prisoners, numbering two 
hundred souls, provided the French artillery should be removed, and 
the siege abandoned ; but declaring that a refusal of these terms 
would be followed by the immediate destruction of all the French 
prisoners, by fire. In order to preserve life, Loubois consented, and 
negotiations commenced, fer which purpose hostilities had been pre- 
viously suspended for ten days. At length it was agreed that the 
prisoners should, on the following day, be surrendered, opposite to 
the fort. But during the night, the Indians, justly suspecting treachery 





# The immediate cause of this massacre was the wresting from the Indians, by the 
Governor, of a fertile tract of land, about six miles below Natchez, for the purpose of be- 
stowing it on Hutchins, whose venerable descendant now resides on it, and is 
nearly 80 years of age. 








t I have taken the foregoing narrative from Monette’s History of the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. In Holmes’s Annals of America, vol. 1, p. 545, A. D. 1729, I find the following 
account of the Natchez massacre : 

“The Natchez, an Indian nation, formed a general conspiracy to massacre the French 
colonists of Louisiana.’ (Louisiana then comprehended Natchez.) “M.de Chepar, who 
commanded the post at Natchez, had been embeded with the natives, but they so far dis- 
sembled as to excite the belief that the French had no allies more faithful than they. The 
plot having been deeply laid, they appeared in great numbers about the French houses, on 
the 28th November, telling the people they were going to hunt. They sung, after the 
calumet, in honor of the French commandant and his company. Each having returned 
to his post, a signal was given, and instantly the general massacre began. Nearly two 
hundred persons were killed, Ofall, not more than twenty French and five or six negroes 
escaped. One hundred and fifty children, eighty women, and almost as many negroes, 
were made prisoners.” The authority quoted for this is Charlevoiz, Nouv. France, 
ii, 466. 
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on the part of the French, retired from their stronghold with their 
women and children, and personal effects, and crossed the river. On 
the next morning, the French found the prisoners, but the Indians 
were beyond their pursuit. 

Savages though they were, there is no doubt that the Natchez tribe 
felt all the sorrow of exiles, in being driven from their delightful 
home. No one can now ride among the romantic hills of Adams 
county, or the beautiful valley opposite to Natchez, which constituted 
the home and hunting ground of the Indian,—and which, in their day 
and generation, abounded with fish and game, as well as the sponta- 
neous growth of many articles essential to their comfort,—without 
sympathizing with them in the sad destiny by which they were driven 
from this fair inheritance. 

A few days after the expulsion of the Indians from Natchez, M. 
Loubois erected a terraced fort, of which the high bluff easily admitted, 
on the banks of the Mississippi, and supplied it with cannon and other 
munitions of war, and a garrison of one hundred and twenty men. The 
remains of this fort are still visible, though all traces of the race 
which founded it, as well as of their language, have been obliterated, 
But their habits are still exemplified in the lives of some of their de- 
seendants, improved by association and amalgamation with a more 
energetic race; and few towns or neighborhoods exhibit more evi- 
dences of the virtues of all races and nations, without the vices of 
either, than Natchez and the adjacent settlements. 

My next number will contain the history of the Natchez tribe, and 
their allies, after the massacre at Fort Rosalie, and of the territory 
now composing the state of Mississippi, up to the period when the 
American flag first floated over it, and converted it from a refuge 
of the European to the “land of the free and the home of the 
brave.” J. M. C, 
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1—PROGRESSIVE COMMERCE OF THE UNION AND THE SOUTH. 





In remarking upon the statistics presented by the Secretary of the Treasury 
for 1849-50, that able commercial writer, Thomas Prentice Kettell, presents 
the following summary : 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 
1846. 1849. 1850. 









Products. 


NT eee $3,453,398... ....$2,547,650....... $2,824,818 
Of the forest......... 6,807,284........ 5,917,994... ......7,442,503 
a Srebss cae be s....24,163,449...... .38,796,664....... 26,371,756 

ER Feet: 8,478,270........ 6,806 907 .. 2.2.5 9,951,023 
NN a cn ok oo hh 42,767,341 ....... 66,300,077. .... ..71,984,616 
Other agriculture........ GAR is. 6 dnswiid ee 152,365 





$119,429,132 








$118,727,081 





[Carried forward. } $89,088,193 
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Products. 1846. 1849. 1850, 
[Brought forward. } 89,088,193 119,429, 132 118,727,081 
Manufactures .......... 5,628,069 pg en Ly, jie 15,144,405 
ee, en wae ee 40,396 ......... 167,090 
Rates -- ntdcctc cued 614,518 cag ace tyes 30,198 
ote Be Be ee ee eee RT a wakes coos 107,018 
ee 9 ee ee oe, a ee Pe madce Wate... ioewe car 75,103 
Miscellaneous... .....1, 490, ican ~sa hee GU oe. 5 ates de 679,556 
Total domestic... ..- 101,718,042...... 131,710,081_..... 134,900,233 
United States coin. ....- OG o> « «dna SEE TE. 2c cnees 2,046,679 
Foreign coin......... «eee B87 ,TI14... oc cae 5,576,315 
Foreign goods... . .. “TSE. «co ccc ocr 8,641,091_......- 9,375,493 
Total exports... ... 113,488,516...... 145,755,820... .. ...151,895,720 
Import goods... -.- 116,331,013. ...... 141,206,199. ..... 173,507,456 
Import specie... .. .. ..6,360,284......... 6,651,240... ....13,710,118 
Total imports... ...- 121,691,797... .... 147,857,439... .. 187,217,574 


The export table presents a very satisfactory return. That which we par- 
ticularly remark is, that under the present tariff the export of manufactures 
has increased three-fold ; that is to say, they are fifteen millions in 1850 against 
five millions in 1846. The reason is obvious : manufacturers, being enabled to 
procure certain raw materials on better terms, are enabled, through the facili- 
ties afforded by the warehouse system, to compete more successfully in neutral 
markets. The manufactures of iron articles were exported in 1846 to the ex- 
tent of $921,652, and in 1850, $1,677,792. It is in this mode that manufac- 
tures are encouraged. The exports of lead have been severely affected by the 
influence of California emigration upon the miners. In 1846, the exports of 
food had already been swollen by the failure of the Irish potatoe crop. Since 
then the general market has greatly expanded ; and although the fiscal year 
1850 was, on account of the abundance and cheap prices of Europe, the most 
unfavorable for exports that has occurred for twenty years, the exports were 
good. The great staples of the South have steadily and wonderfully improved 
in value, as seen in the following table of quantities and values exported : 


QUANTITIES AND VALUES OF COTTON, RICE, AND TOBACCO EXPORTED. 


1845. 1849. 1850. 
Cotton, Ibs.,... ...872,905,000...... 1,926,602,629._.. ..635,381,604 
és value, ..... $51,739,643 ........ $66,396,976... .... $71,984,616 
“6 gee 5} PR ec Me. A. wanna 114 cts. 
Rise, thereé@,......... i. eee it SES oo ort 127,069 
Se Saare $2,160,454......... $2,569,362....... $2,631,557 
“per tierce, . . ..- | aa Se $20 75 
Tobacco, hhds.,... .... A 7 ea 145,729 
i | $7,469,819......... $5,804,207... .. .. $9,951,023 
a {| See i RS. | ae $67 50 


In these figures we have a very marked improvement in the value of the 
crops. Thus, as compared with 1845, twenty-five per cent. less cotton 
realized $20,000,000 more money ! 2,000 hhds. less tobacco realized $2,500,000 
more money! and an increase of 37 per cent. in rice was accompanied with an 
increase of 25 per cent. in the money it realized. In the general result of the 
exports, it would seem that there is an increase of $33,000,000 in the produce 
exported, and of $46,700,000 in the net import of foreign goods—an apparent 
excess of $13,700,000. We are, however, to take into consideration the cir 
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cumstances of the trade. Thus the official export value is the cost on this 
side ; the actual value is what the exporter sells it for abroad, which includes 
the freights earned by the American shipping and the profits. Tobacco, for 
instance, pays $22 per hhd. freight. Hence the freights of 1850 amounted to 
$5,206,038 ; the profits, &c., amounted to perhaps $3,000,000—making alto- 
gether $18,000,000, to be returned to the United States as the proceeds of its 
tobacco. If the export trade is prosperous, the sales on American account not 
being made at a loss, the actual export value will muck exceed the official value, 
and manifest itself in increased imports—these latter being of late years more 
on American account, and less consigned. At this moment, however, consign- 
ments are increasing on a falling market, and the losses will fall upon the 
foreign owners ; therefore, for 1851, the apparent import value will perhaps 
exceed the actual amount to be paid. As the past was generally a prosperous 
year, the excess of imports is not more than should have resulted from the 
profits on exports. Of the specie imported, $9,283,556 is from our own mines 
of California, reaching us through foreign ports. That figure, however, by no 
means expresses the quantity which actually has been received. The following 
is a compilation of the mint reports : 


RECEIPTS OF GOLD AT THE UNITED STATES MINTS FROM CALIFORNIA. 











To Jan., Jan. 1 to Aug. 1 to Total. 
1850. Aug. 1, Dee, 1. 
At Philadelphia, . . . . ... 35,525,607...... $13,791,200... .$13,558,790........ $32,875,597 
At New-Orleans......... 665,080......... it. F eae 3,921,935 
Detthis és casévc $6,190,687...... $15,709,430. . ..$14,897,415..,...... $36,797,532 


The receipts in December have been quite large. The export of lead has 
decreased, from being very large in 1846, without any imports ; and the impor- 
tation has now become large, as follows : 








1846. 1850. 
~ — + An ——$—_<—_ 
Lbs, Value. Lbs. Value. 
SOM ccecosscest 9206 .cicnccnnd Es svc cccc cee bnciccccess $1,182,597 
Export,......- 16,823,766........ GATE cokniiec cteus ee eae ‘ _ 


The migration of the miners to the gold region cut off supply, while the ex- 
tension of water pipes in most cities—particularly Boston, New-York, and 
Philadelphia—greatly stimulated demand: hence the entire reversal of the 
trade ; and this million paid for lead may be charged to California. The im- 
portation of pig and bar iron has been as follows: 


1848, 1849, 1850. 


i nacdbas tune ee eee oss a «+ -1,497,487 
Bar. ..... bin 6s 8 oan << cosh Ie nacucsiakee 5,253,154 
OE RE os TUOGOM... .cinestvabace | RRR SER o> 127,517 


The large importation of railroad bars has been an immense advantage to 
the railroads, and also to the iron interests. The immense railroad specula- 
tions of Great Britain promoted the investment of great capital in the expen- 
eve machinery necessary for the formation of rails; the reaction of that specu- 
lation left an over-production of rails, which fell very low in price, and enabled 
ourrrailroads to build at lower prices. The construction of railroads causes a 

reat demand for home-made iron. Thus every ton of rails imported creates a 
y amet for two tons of American iron for locomotives, and all descriptions of 
working stock which is not imported. If the iron interest should insist upon 
prohibiting foreign rails, the result would be to cause a demand for capital to 
go into rail making at monopoly prices. This would strangle railroad enter- 
prise and destroy one-half the market for iron. 
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The construction of railroads has been the means of opening immense mar- 
kets for produce that otherwise would not have existed, more particularly in 
enabling the produce of western farms to compete with those of Europe in the 
English markets. The exports of breadstuffs have been as follows : 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


1847. 1848. 1849. 1850. 
Flour,..............$4,382,496........$2,149,393........2,108,013....,....1,385,448 
Corn meal, ....c<.cc080 SOR O00 i cis.cdxcas a oo 259,442 
Rye, “  seeceeeeecers 48,892..... end aa ye eee SE cis cccked 69.903 
Wheat, bush.,.......-. 4,399,951... 000s 2,034,704......... Pe ew 608,681 
Wer © cuwecavnses 16,326,050. .....00. 5,817,634,....... 13,257,309......... 6,595,092 


The fiscal year 1850 was, as we have said, the most trying year to test our 
export ability ; but the market well maintained itself, and will this year resume 
its onward progress. ‘The value of our exports thus far in the fiscal year 1851 
has much exceeded that of last year, and although the imports continue large, 
the exchanges are falling. Generally the stocks of dry goods are large ; but 
this has arisen from the fact that as the eastern and European markets, under 
the war fever, became depressed, English owners consigned their goods to the 
only sound market to realize on any terms. Hence the demand, to meet which 
the ordered goods were designed, was supplied by consignments. This latter 
policy is now being pursued for the spring trade ; and the prospect is that 
the goods will sell for less than their import value, and thus the amount to be 
actually paid will be less than the sum of the invoices, while the produce mar- 
kets indicate a contrary result. The revenues of the government must benefit 
by the state of the market. 


2.—SOUTHERN MERCANTILE MARINE. 


The Savannah Georgian asks where is the Southern Marine, and why it pre- 
sents sucha meagre display, and says :— 


“We say it, and without hesitation, that Georgia has greater resources for 
ship-building than any other State in the Union. Her ports offer favorable ad- 
vantages. She has an inexhaustible supply of frame timber in the upper part 
of the State, as well as her live oak on the sea-board. Her pine forests are be- 
yond exception, the best in the country, and furnish the principal material to 
complete the hull. Our direct communication with England offers the advan- 
tages to procure the fastenings. We have the raw material for canvass, and we 
have England on the one side, and Kentucky on the other, to furnish us with 
cordage. Here are the principal constituents within our own reach ; yet we are 
gravely told, we cannot build ships for ourselves—we must export the material 
to a distant State, expend our money among Northern mechanics, and then 
complain that our master mechanics at home do not employ more workmen from 
the North. 


‘‘ The State of Maine loses none of her agricultural character by being exten- 
sively engaged in ship-building ; the one moves in harmony with the other, and 
each is extending its prosperity and influence throughout the State. What is 
there to prevent Georgia from embarking in this enterprize, and improving the 
advantages which nature has given her—she has the material and the employ- 
ment after they are built—the obstacle then hangs on the labor—must we sub- 
mit to it, and for ever acknowledge inability without applying the remedy ? 


“* Step by step we have gone forward, cautiously, in the several branches of 
manufacturing. We have seen them in their weak stages, and have fostered 
them into success—strengthened and extended their limits ; let us not tarry by 
the way, there are others equally as vital to our progress. 
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STATISTICS OF COTTON, 


3.—COMMERCE OF NEW-ORLEANS. 





STATEMENT OF THE RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS OF COTTON AND TOBACCO AT THE PORT OF 
NEW-ORLEANS IN EACH YEAR, FROM 1822-23 to 1848-49, A PERIOD OF TWENTY-SEVEN 








YEARS. 
- Cotton. — 
Receipts. Exports. 

Bc kndbcdeos< $161,959 ...... $171,872 
1B29=$24 . oc ccc cece ROL SRE .nccce 143,843 
1824-25 Kaw wages Ne a shes 203,914 
Dl. .s.oénneanene. aanken 259,681 
DS ccocanessen éacuas 326.516 
Pl ccaceon cul BOS.B53 ccccce 304,073 
Rs oc neem 268,639 ...... 367,736 
Ge "n.bncteeecsse ee 351,237 
Ek tise 429,392 ...... 423,942 
Ee eee 358,104 
gis otis nd tl eee 410,524 
ns capinodtll 467,984 ...... 461,026 
Ss) ae gh te: -cince " 536,991 
han oh entind 495,442 ...... 490,495 
ho ccedeceset a a meg 588,969 
Pe non aee 738,313 
rye 578 tty eee 579,179 
eer 954,445 ER” 8 949,320 
1840—41....... er! eee m 821,288 
ST comeeneonh TERRES. ccccae 749,267 
TE acdensadin 1,089,642 ....°.. 1,088,870 
ih nn ain ined SIO.B54 cccce 895,375 
BUUG"EN. ccccdescous 979,238 ...e- 984,616 
2045-46... 2. ccc SE” occcce 1,054,857 
ray 740,669 ...... 724,508 
OS eae 1,213,805 ...... 1,201,807 
1840—49 .. ccccccece we a 1,167,302 
SPOR, cacntccoans SE” asccae 838,591 
Botal. ..<s $17,114,696 $16,883,307 


eeeeee 


——- Tobacco +> 


Exports, 
$16,292 
25,262 
17,759 
18,242 
29,684 
29,443 
24,637 
32,438 
32,098 
31,174 
20,627 
25.871 
35,059 
50,558 
28,501 
37,588 
28,153 
43,827 
53,170 
67,555 
92,509 
82,435 
71,493 
72,896 
55,588 
55,882 
52,335 


60,304 


$1,191,374 


“se008 


Receipts. 
$28,624 
25,910 
16,849 
18,231 
26,540 
35,098 
25,288 
28,028 
33,872 
35,056 
23,637 
25,210 
33,831 
41,604 
35,821 
35,555 
30,652 
40,436 
54,667 
68,058 
89,891 
81,249 
68,679 
62,045 
50,376 
60,364 
52,896 
57,955 


$1,196,622 


Upon the supposition that the average value of cottonand tobacco for the twenty-seven years 
above stated may be fairly estimated at $40 per bale for the former, and $70 per hogshead for the 
latter, it would give a total value for these two articles alune of $78,306,370. 


4.—STATISTICS OF COTTON. 


Mr. G. R. Porter, one of the Secretaries of the British Board of Trade, recently 
read a paper on Cotton, before the British Association, from which the follow- 


ing figures are obtained : 


CONSUMPTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


«1830, 
“ 1840, “ + 
“1849,  « “ 


At 400 lbs. to the bale, ve" eee 
Importations from Brazil, 


in 1849..... 7 


“ 


1,182,981,008 
775,468,908 


“ 


Consumed in United States in 1849... . 


Do. 






on the Continent 


Wants of the world from the United States 


- 1820, farther increased by 


Surat, and all other p parts of the world, 





Average consumption in Great Britain per week, in 1848 and 1849. . 





2,994,692 


56,010,732 





Sains...) . 1,932,692 


538,000 


American kinds consumed in 1849... ..... .....-.--.......--- 1,394,692 


600,000 






29,346 








= ° 


i i ee 








GROWTH OF THE WEST. 


Mr. Porter proposes to escape from frequent ‘“ Cotton Famines,” by extend- 
ing the cultivation and manufacture of Flax, which he flatters himself, may, by 
the great improvement in machinery, be made capable of furnishing cheap 
clothing to the world. 


5.—BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We compile from the Boston Banker’s Magazine, the following table, show- 
ing the condition of, and total number of the Banks in the United States : 








No. Banks, Circulation» Specie. Capital. 
ee Se ee = — ae 424,000. .0..0-.000- 3,148,000 
New-Hampshire....22............ ee eaka cece ccce | aR 2,205,000 
Massachusetts ..... aren g adi adesescces SO CE 16,405,000 
epee eee SO... cdsdvcband 6,900,000. . ......--. Bybee Mee cccccccccce 21,760,000 
Ss ee eee Sea col eccetes 2,195,000 
Rhode Island....... 38. .cesnsnaees et Tee ee ee 3,039,865 
Providence........- We. sa» actennees DARE e o.0:60'' occc ce JOD BOD ic icedess cccs 8,159,037 
Connecticut......... tae 5,200,000.....-..--0- 640,000........05- 10,072,700 
New-York......... WOR accacs cocee DEE nthitoodones 880,000.........-- 20,949,732 
New-York City..... BOs vcceneceaes 6,400,000. ......... hf v 27,300,330 
New-Jersey........ Fee tae Spee sccecccesces 690,000. ....... owe 3,646,720 
Pennsylvania. .....-38........200 7,000,000........... ess oo essence 8,009,781 
Philadelphia poeene | eee ey 4,130,000....,...... 4,000,000 ..........- 10,518,600 
Wisconsin........-- aaa mee SebsisWoccice’ im bie bis cb cc'abet 225,000 
ee Lnsenkdcnde dn ning bathonademns omen, SESese cess otWe 300,000 
Maryland mining dds Tous eneseense LOB an cnticncocs 400,000; ccssccsccts 1,997,079 
Baltimore........-- eis ecle-adeee 2.066.000. ...c<cccccs 1,127,000. .ccccccecest tian 
eee See Lavicccoseses ————  ccesercccce =" senagcccesonad 200,000 
Mississippi.......... es Fe Meh oleae hs bas on 100,000 
ER... ines bGeecOBs cic .bteed 7,000,000........... 2,300,000.........-.- 9,913,100 
North Carolina..... MO. 0 caviviithd 3,500,000 ... 6.02.2. RTRGOG. otdiccticcce 3,650,000 
South Carolina....- eT 6,090,000. .... pusetid SS eee eee 11,431,183 
Georgia. ........--- -, Aataaaee Seye- 1,000,000........... 1,600,000............5,329;213 
Re.” ae «0+ 10,966,000 .....0000022)750,000....0c00.00e 7,425,171 
Piast stosh anes Ma ciccenseas 03,000,800 . ocesercees SL SOR Bs concdcocets 2,082. 910 
Kentucky Sotecsbuae Beécccccsoensa 6,680,000........... 2,680,000. .... atandat 9,180,000 
Tennessee.......-..- Bboivsieuserscs 4,000,000 .......24- SG N600sst00en0 7,165,197 
District of Columbia..4............ .- 900,000. .... ésadiae EL, 5 5.5060 emnae 1,182,300 
Delaware...........- Bunn candi gb eee eee EN ot occcnsane 1,440,000 
DOREE, i0 astdnbwde d een ea Se DBOO 000... cs ccccdcd 1,258,751 
SS ee! Oe BIG OED i 6d ccscdbscas 1,150,000 
L ouisiana..... atte si ae 4,200,000.......... co eee 13,267,120 
Alabama....... Stine Eseanesans ——— weweccccne- <> pence asiecestis 200,000 

Toteh sundt ct. 986....,.. -.8121,183,000......... $51,446,000........ $230,897,555 


6.—GROWTH OF THE WEST. 

We extract some statistics from the report of the Western Convention lately 
held at Evansville, Indiana, which, in the main, is an able document, and shall be 
further quoted from in our pages, but which winds up with a flourish, that we do 
not question will frighten Virginia, South Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, ete.,and the men in general who believe in state rights and state sovereignty 
entirely out of their propriety, if they ever had any: 


“We speak what we feel, we speak what we know from association, is the feel- 
ing of our whole people,as the representatives of the Western Stares here in con- 
vention assembled—we speak their united voice, the voice of all sections, of all 
creeds, of all parties, when we say, that at all hazards, regardless of all consequences, 
“Our Union must and sua. be preserved.” 


[ Now, in the names of all the Gods at once 
Upon what meat* doth this our Cesar feed, 
That he is grown so great ?"’] 








* Shakspeare had not dreamed of the great meat resources of our north-western breth- 
ren. Truly,as Launcelot Gobbo has it: “This making of Christians will raise the 
price of hogs. If we all grow to be pork eaters,we shall not,” &c., &¢.—Merchant of 
Venice. 
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The Evansville Convention proposes a memorial to Congress for a survey of 
western mineral lands, for more thorough western postal arrangements, for inter- 
nal improvements and snag-boats, for the manufacture of hemp in the states of 
its production, and for western armories. 

But to the statistics of western growth : 


“Tt was a remark of a distinguished Senator, in the Congress of the United 
States, on a recent memorable oceasion, not more beautiful and appropriate than 
prophetic and true: ‘‘ That no one could look over the face of this country at 
the present moment, no one could see where the population was the most dense 
and growing, without being ready to admit, and compelled to admit, that ere long, 
* America would be in the valley of the Mississippi.’ "To those who have been obser- 
vers of the rapid increase in population and power, within the last thirty years, of 
this section of our Union, it could not fail to have been a matter of observation as 
to our constant growth in all the elements which constitute a great nation, as well 
as a subject of speculation what were to be the results of such a progression in 
thirty years to come. In the first period, from the territory bordering on the 
waters of the Ohio and Mississippi, four great states have been added to the con- 
federacy, Missouri, Arkansas, lowa and Wisconsin. Within the period of twenty 
years, from 1820 to 1840, the increase of population in the Western States, in- 
cluding Michigan, was four millions two hundred and fifty-seven thousand four 
hundred and forty-six—these states having in 1820 a population of one million 
eight hundred thousand seven hundred and eight, and in 1840, five million fifty- 
eight thousand one hundred and fifty-four. From 1830 to 1840, the same states 
show an increase of two million forty-seven thousand four hundred and seventy- 
two—their population being in 1830, three million ten thousand six hundred and 
eighty-two, against five million fifty-eight thousand one hundred and fifty-four 
in 1840. Taking, then, the census of 1820 and 1840 as a guide for that of 1850, 
the only one we can have until the census for the present year is taken, and ad- 
mitting that the increase of population has been no greater the last ten years 
than it was the preceding ten, we had, on the first of June, in the Western States, 
seven million five thousand six hundred and twenty-six souls. Taking the 
same standard for our basis as it regards the New-England, Middle, and Southern 
States, let us see what proportion the increase of population in the Western 
States will bear to the other three great sections of the country. In New-Eng- 
land in 1830, the population was one million nine hundred and fifty-four thou- 
sand seven hundred and seventeen ; in 1840, two million two hundred and thirty- 
four thousand eight hundred and ninety-two— increase one million two hundred 
and eighty thousand one hundred and five—making the whole population of 
New-England in 1850, three millions five hundred and fourteen thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-seven. In the Middle States, embracing New-York, New- 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, the population in 1830 was three million 
four hundred and thirty-five thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight ; in 1840, 
four million six hundred and four thousand three hundred and forty-five—being 
an increase of one million six hundred and eighty-five thousand five hundred and 
twenty-seven. Admit the same increase for the last ten years, and the Middle 
States would have, one the first of June last, a population of five million six 
hundred and seventy-two thousand eight hundred and seventy-two. The South- 
ern States, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, District of Columbia, and Florida, including their 
slave population, had in 1830, four million two hundred and thirty thousand six 
hundred and eighty-one inhabitants ; in 1840, five million one hundred and sixty- 
six thousand and thirty-two; the same increase for the last ten years would 
give them on the first of June last, six million one hundred and one thousand 
our hfindred and thirty-six inhabitants. 

“The population, then, in 1850, in these great divisions of the republic will 
probably show as follows : 


Population. 
FU os ete al ea 7,005,626 
I i 6,101,436 


Middle States 
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Showing an excess of population of the Western States over the Southern, ex- 
cluding Texas, of nine hundred and four thousand two hundred, and less than 
New-England and the Middle States of two million one hundred and eighty-two 
thousand one hundred and seventy-three. But, owing to the great increase of 
the Western States, in comparison to others for the last ten years, judging from 
the increase of some of them for the ten preceding ones, we think it is a safe 
calculation to add twenty per cent. on the increase of the Western States for 
the last ten years over that of the preceding ; if this is done, and we believe the 
increase in some of them will be A emai to be much larger than that, the census 
of the Western States for 1850 will show nearly eight millions of souls, or some- 
whut more than one-third of the whole population of the United States.” 


7.—RESOURCES OF THE SOUTH. 

B. Boykin, Esq., of Mobile, delivered in December last, an able address before 
the Southern Rights’ Association of that city,in which occurs the following 
interesting passages : 

“A disruption of the Union, carrying with it no little acerbity of feeling, 
would result in breaking up in a great measure the present system of internal 
trade—a trade which has made the North what it is, and which is the foundation 
of its wealth and prosperity. The following statistical facts will illustrate the 
immense loss to the North by the abandonment by the South of its connection 
with that section. They are worthy of the consideration of those who seek 
our overthrow, and by consequence their own ruin.” 

“ Direct Trade.—The New-York Courier, in an article on the consequences of 
disunion, condenses some important commercial figures and facts. ‘The product 
of the slave states it puts down as follows : 

















1849. 1848. 1847. 

I as Se eae one ce $95,250,000 $74,620,000 $72,905,000 
as inte cit ee wegae. nike. aie 6,616,741 8,756,360 11,008,200 
a a ces. o 0. neceencne 3,841,964 3,575,895 3,091,215 
Pieval Mores... 2. .0.<cc0ces 1,624,190 1,864,319 1,638,612 
$107,332,895 $88,816,574 $88,803,027 

Sugar and Molasses ........- 18,417,500 16,486,000 22,746,430 
epee pte $125, 750,395 $105,302,574 $111,549,457 


“Of which, there were exported to foreign countries, during the same period, 
derived from official returns, viz : 


1849. 1848. 1847, 
0 BE FT. $66,396,967 $61,998,294 $53,415,878 
pikmin Ci 5,804,207 7,551,122 7,242,086 
I et elit wdittemeisl 2,569,362 2,331,824 3,605,896 
Naval Stores... ........845,161 752,303 759.221 
eR $75,615,700 $72,633,543 $65,023,051 


“Here it is shown that the aggregate amount of the exports of Southern in- 
dustry made to foreign countries within three years, was $212,273,294. 

‘‘ How much of all this, does the reader suppose, was imported by the South? 
Why, as shown by our tables,fonly $48,441,719! The rest, $164,835,575, went 
through the hands of the North. How much was left in those hands, and how 
many hundreds of thousands of people in the South would this have maintained ? 
How many cities would it have helped to build? How much would it have served 
to reduce the per capita amount of taxation which we pay to our States? 

** Our tables show that within the three years above-named, the value of the 
whole amount exported from the free states of materials of their own production, 
was $167,209,214. That is, the South furnished to the exporting mercantile 
enterprise of the North within a fraction of as much as the whole of the export- 
able industry of that section. 
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“‘ The total value of all the imports into the United States within the three 


years, is stated as follows : 





1849. 1848. 1847. 

New-York..............- $92,736,497 $94,525,141 $84,167,352 
I ell xe: 26,327,874 28,647,707 34,477,008 
Other Northern ports... ...- 14,716,030 14,200,043 11,161,667 
Total North........- $133,780,361 $137,373,891 $129,806,027 
New-Orleans..............- 8,077,910 9,380,439 9,222,969 
gl pe ag 1,485,299 1,580,658 
Other Southern ports... ... ..4,688,577 6,760,298 5,934,987 
Total South... ....... $14,077,078 $17,626,036 $16,738,605 


~ Here it will be seen that the aggregate value of all the imports into the 
North was $400,959,279 ; while the total value of the imports into the South 


was only $48,441,719! 


Yet, within this period, the South furnished of the ex- 


ports, values to the amount of $213,277,294!” 


8—COMMERCE OF THE THE UNITED STATES. 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS YEAR ENDING 30TH JuNE, 1850. 


PRODUCTS OF THE SEA. 


Oil, sperm. ..... acagendecuenten< $788,794 
Whale, and other fish. ...........-- 672,640 
WE ict sasccencctcaehebes 646,483 
Sperm candles.......... ........- 260,107 
Dried, smoked, and pickled fish....456,794 


PRODUCTS OF THE FORESTS. 


Staves, shingles, boards, hewn tim- 
-ber, and other lumber... ... $2,544,906 


Masts and spars..........-........- 52,109 
Oak bark, and other dye-wood. .. . .205,771 
Manufactures of wood........... 1,948,752 
$4,751,538 

Tar, pitch, rosin, and turpentine. .. 1,142,713 
Ashes, pot and pearl..............572,870 
Seine and fare. ...ccccscesccocses 852,466 
GOB ccs sedciveccssece sotctsta 122,916 

MANUFACTURED ARTICLES. 

Cotton, printed and colored....... $606,631 
ja I A -«--3,77 4,407 


All other manufactures of..........353,386 


$4,734,424 





Lron, pig, bar, and nail.... ........ 154,210 
Fe teed pn imenas sn aais 79,318 
All manufactures of.............. 1,677,792 
$1,911,320 

a 














PRODUCTS OF AGRICULTURE. 
Beef, tallow, hides, horned cattle. $1,605,608 





Butter and cheese.............-- 1,215,463 
Pork, bacon, lard, hogs...... ---- 7,550,287 
Horses and mules...... .....+..-- 139,494 
RR EES Oon tet E 15,753 
RR 
Wheat, bushels........ 608,661 643,745 
Flour, barrels....-..-.-. 1,385,448 7,098,570 
Indian corn, bushels..6,595,092 3,892,193 
Indian meal, barrels. . .. 259,442 760,611 
Rye meal, barrels......- 69,903 216,076 
Rice, tierces..........- 127,069 2,631,557 
Rye, oats, and pulse...........+-.- 121,191 
Ship’s bread... ........+.....----334,123 
bani ecg: Se 99,333 
Apples ..osccscae covceesccccccceess 24,974 

$26,371,756 
Cotton, Sea Island. .... lbs. 


8,236,463 


| Cotton, Uplands... .627,145,141. $72.984,616 





Leaf toba co, hhds....145,729 9,951,023 
All other agricultural products. .... 152,365 
$82,038,004 
RECAPITULATION. 
Products, s@@.......66scecesses $2,824,818 
& arth ..obs stbndesindes 7,442,503 
‘ agriculture. ..... ....- $2,038,004 
Manufactures enumerated........ 6,645,744 
Other manufactures............. 8,498,641 
Coal, tons. ...38,740.. $167,090 
Salt, bush. .319,175....-. 75,103 
Ice, bush. .........-.- 107,018 
349,211 
Gold and silver specie............ 2,046,679 
Raw produce not specified. ........ 679,556 
Denes 





Total value of domestic exports, $136,946,912 
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DIRECT TRADE OF THE SOUTH WITH 


9.—DIRECT TRADE OF THE SOUTH WITH EUROPE. 

This result is now engaging the serious attention of Southern cities, and will, 
no doubt, heaven be praised, soon be achieved. The minds of our merchants 
are aroused, and New-Orleans will find it necessary to take a part with the other 
Southern cities, or lose her controlling position forever. 

The Virginians are proposing a line of steamships to Europe ; the Carolini- 
ans have actually applied for the charter of a steamship company to Liverpool, 
and are subscribing the capital; the Mississippians are proposing a mercantile 
convention of the whole South, and have appointed delegates to meet in Charleston. 
These are ominous signs of the times, and are strongly shadowed forth in the 
following extracts from influential Southern papers :— 


“Tf there is one.question which should engage the attention of our merchants 
and capitalists at this time more than another, it is the speedy establishment of 
a direct line of packets or steam vessels between Charleston and Liverpool. It 
has always been a subject of wonder to us, why this kind of enterprize has not 
met with more support from our Commercial community—a class of gentlemen 
distinguished for their energy, probity, and enlarged patriotism,—although 
much, far too much of the business of our metropolis has been suffered to pass 
into the hands of Northern men, many of whom would at any time willingly sa- 
crifice Charleston to build up any Northern city, yet there has always been a 
sufficient amount of Southern capital and influence in that city, to establish be- 
yond contingency, a direct line to some European port. 

‘* We are aware that some interest has been manifested, and some effort made 
within the past few years to effect this object without success ; but the only dif- 
ficulty, as we understood, was the inability to procure the patronage of the Post 
Office Department of the Government, which was regarded necessary to place us 
on equally advantageous terms with the Cunard line of steamers. Subsequently 
we have seen the Collins’ line enter the list, and so far, with eminent success, 
compete for the brilliant prize of successful investment,—and again we hear of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore looking to their own interests, and preparing to em- 
bark in this rich argosy, and to bring home a share of the golden fleece; but 
Charleston contents herself with the semi-annual return of a few old-fashioned 
tubg, or of receiving, through Northern bottoms, Northern ports, Northern cus- 
torm-houses, Northern merchants, her meagre supply of foreign manufactured 
goods. We repeat the question: Why is it, (for as yet we have heard no sa- 
tisfactory reason,) that we are still the commercial vassals of the North * 

“ At this time, especially, does it concern us to establish our commercial inde- 
pendence. Let there be a company formed at once—let our own live oak keels 
give employment to Southern builders and Southern seamen, and let Southern 
enterprize and Southern energy reap the rich reward. Let this be the next tie 
that shall be severed, and we shall then see the Queen City of the South arise, 
and shake off the deep sleep which has so long oppressed her. We shall then 
see our inland towns reflecting back the substantial evidences of increasing pros- 
perity and wealth, and even our desert fields to bloom and blossom as the rose. 

** Since writing the above, we have seen a notice in the Charleston Mercury, 
that application will be made tothe next Legislature to charter the South Caro- 
lina and European Steamship Company. Success to the movers. 

** Several years ago a Convention was held in the city of Charleston, for the 
purpose of considering the feasibility and advantage of establishing a direct 
trade between this and the commercial cities of Europe. A very elaborate re- 
port, prepared, as it'was thought, by Robert Y. Hayne, was submitted, in which 
the advantages of such a trade were clearly shown, and encouragement held out 
to capitalists to invest in the enterprize. Delegates were sent from all parts of 
the State, and Georgia and Florida were also represented. It seemed at that 
time that South-Carolina was arousing from her lethargie slumber, to grasp the 
benefits which were pouring on the North, and gradually impoverishing the 
agricultural States of the South. After results have shown that her people were 
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not then fully awake, but that the movement made by her on the occasion re- 
ferred to, was but the momentary restlessness of the sleeper to seize the airy 
nothing evoked by the spell of a capricious fancy. 

“ The time is now come when it is no longer a debateable question, whether 
we of the South should do our carrying trade or not. The tide of Northern fa- 
naticism and hatred is sweeping onward, and the Union of our fathers has no 
longer any existence. The spirit of the age is fearfully aggressive, and in a 
little while the sovereignty of the States will be but a dim shadow, signifying 
nothing. It is of vast importance to our future destiny to be commercially in- 
dependent of the North. The vast result to be obtained by a system of direct 
trade can easily be conceived by those who have not carefully examined the 
subject. Among the numerous advantages we might mention in our commer- 
cial independence, encouragement of home laborers, reduction of price of im- 
ported merchandize, and consequently, increased gain to the producer, and re- 
newed impulse to internal improvements, whereby every portion of the State 
would be brought into close and intimate connection, and facilities offered to 
the transportation of produce at merely nominal rates, to say nothing of the 
developement of the resources of the State, agricultural, mineral, &c., which 
would necessarily follow. We earnestly commend this subject to the consider- 
ation of the people, and the fostering care of the Legislature.” 


10.—STATISTICS U. 8. COMMERCE. 
Exhibiting the value of certain articles imported during the years ending on the 30th of 


June, 1844, 1845, 1846, 1848, 1849 and 1850, (after deducting the re-exportations) and the 
amount of duty which accrued in each during the same periods respectively : 

















1844. 1845. 

Articles. Value, Duties, Value. Duties. 
WROD, cnc caecdesius 9,408,279 . . 2. 20<3,313,495.. 2. «20. 10,504,493........3,791,014 
COE ccc0 caddtnces 13,236,830....... 4,850,731........ 13,360,720. .cccccs 4,908,272 
Hempen goods....... 0+ = 865,427 000 0000-913,861. 2. .scccce mi ne oe 198,642 
Iron, and manufact’e of.. 2,396,760.......- 1,607, 119....cce<s 4,076,362... <2<. 2,415,003 
Se vecnstenes oe0eant 6,007,245 . 020 ceea 4,597,093 .cccceces 4,049,708 ........ 2,555,075 
Hemp, unmanufacturee. ..261,913.......... EES 340,378. . 00 cccesss5d, 122 
has60s centhudiektates a, EES og, ee 883,359 ..........678,069 
Gehadesiveltvacuccdat GOES s co dscceas Set chicséeecet Ben acshedtees 130,221 

Total, dollars .....34,161,247....... 15,472,358..cceess 34,003,356....... 14,671,418 
1846. 1848. 

Articles, Value. Duties. Value. Duties. 
Weeekees. «cccccsvcccccRSBE,9RS.c0ccsce 3,480,797 . cscs 15,061,102........ 4,196,007 
I nt ak cnenies 19. BST AGB .cccaeds 4,865,483 ........ 17,205,417 ...sewes 4,166,673 
Hempen goods........... BI ic. ct<sn ce insmiacadiiad SOG DUO .ncccesees 121.380 
Iron, and manufact’e of..3,660,581........ LEO hacecnaece THEBATB cc accees 2,118,141 
awa ccscedace secs. fk 2,713,866 ....ccce- 8,775,220 .... 2... 2,632,567 
Hemp, unmanufactured...180,221........... 82,282..... boceue 180,335 .........--54,100 
Salt..... icideneessene eee 1,027,656..........205,531 
stiGhsd<cccuscetede OG 606 cote 254,149. .ccccececes GRGRt cs citccets 128,099 

Total, dollars.... .32,813,533....... 13,653,796 .......-50,344,100..... - - 13,022,498 
1849 1850. 

Articles, Value. Duties. Value. Duties 
ee nancadsaees 13,505,720 . ccc 3,726,989 . ..20+216,900,916......06 4,682,457 
a ee 15,182,516... ccc 0 19,685,936 ........ 4,898,475 
Hempen goods... ........ 4OE 208 wccccccece Dt chene 066040 $90,238 . wccrccccs 104,046 
Tron, and manufact’e of..9,189,743........ 9,656,923 ..cccces 16,232,013... 4,896,604 
Sugar...... ndegteecets A ee ee SSRIS BGR 6. ccc ccas CAPR OGB. occ dese 1,899,620 
Hemp, unmanufactured . ..478,232.........- MRM sic ediscis SUEUR 6 3 ks ctinc 172,435 
Becisedenctduncweces 1,496,089 . ccccccces 284,906......... ere 245,504 
oo a ee coed tO, .cvdvceve OO ee FO eee 108,557 





cece 48,204,750. .....-13,162,751......--61,835,321 





cece: ce 16,980,698 
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11.—COMMERCE AND TONNAGE U. 6&., 1820-1850. 
a 
P specie. sive of specie. sive of specie. 

1821 ! 62,583,724 * 43,696,405 * 43,671,394 110,924,429 | 64,974,382 |1,298,958 

1822 ! 83,241,541 | 68,367,425 } 49,879,079 $11,504,270 } 72,160,281 | 1,324,699 

1823 ! 77,579,267 : 51,308,936 ! 47,155,408 !21,172,435 | 74,699,030 ; 1,336,566 

1824 ! 80,549,007 | 53,846,567 ! 50,649,500 | 18,321,605 | 75,986,657 | 1,389,163 

1825 | 97,340,075 : 66,295,722 | 66,944,745 $23,793,588 : 99,535,388 | 1,423,112 

1826 } 84,974,477 | 57,652,577 } 52,449.855 {| 20,440,934 } 77,595,322 | 1,534,191 

1827 + 79,484,063 ' 54,901,108 | 57,878,117 $16,431,880 : 82,324,827 ; 1,620,608 

1828 ! 88,509,824 ' 66,975,475 ! 49,976,632 ‘14,044,603 | 72,264,686 !1,741,392 

1829 * 74,492,527 * 54,741,571 ! 55,087,307 $12,347,344 $ 72,358,571 ; 1,269,798 

1830 ; 70,876,920 : 49.575,099 } 58,524,878 ;13,145,857 } 73,849,508 {1,101,776 

1831 ' 103,191,124 * 82,808,110 : 59,218,583 ‘13,077,069 : 81,300,583 ; 1,267,847 

1832 + 101,029,266 + 75,327,688 $ 61,726,529 :19,794,074 | 87,176,943 | 1,439,450 

1833 $ 108,118,311 : 83,470,067 * 69,950,826 $17,577,876 } 90,140,433 + 1,606,151 

1834 '126,521,332 ' 86,973,147 | 80,623,662 $21,036,553 ! 104,336,973 $1,758,907 

1835 $ 149,895,742 ‘122,007,974 $100,459,481 $14,756.321 121,693,577 ! 1,824.940 

1836 !189,980,035 158,811,392 !106,570,492 * 17,767,762 } 128,663,040 | 1,882,103 

1837 $140,989,217 :113,310,571 | 94,280,#25 !17,162,232 | 117,419,376 ; 1,896,686 

1838 !113,717,404 + 86,552,598 : 95,560,880 : 9,417,690 ; 108,486,616 ; 1,995,640 

1839 | 162,092,132 :145,870,816 : 101,625,533 $10,626,140 : 121,028,416 ; 2,096,380 

1840 {107,141,519 ! 86,250,335 $ 111,660,561 $12,008,371 | 132,085,946 ; 2,180,774 

1841 {127,146,177 + 114,776,309 ; 103,636,236 ; 8,181,225 +: 121,851,503 : 2,130,744 

1842 | 100,162,087 ! 87,996,318 $ 91,799,242 ; 8,078,753 ;} 104,691,534 ; 2,092,391 

1843 ! 64,753,799 ! 37,294,129 ! 77,686,354 * 5,139,335 $ 84,346,480 | 2,158,603 

1844 '108,435,035 | 96,390,548 ! 99,531,774 ! 6,214,058 111,200,046 +2.280,095 

1845 $117,254.564 :105,599,541 | 98,455,330 ! 7,584,781 | 114,646,606 | 2,417,002 

1846 } 121,691,797 ! 110,048,859 | 101,718,042 } 7,865,206 {113,488,516 | 2,562,085 

1847 } 146,545,638 }116,257,595 }150,574,844 } 9,160,754 | 152,648,622 | 2,839,046 

1848 } 154,998,928 | 140,651,902 |} 130,°03,709 ; 7,986,802 ;154,032,131 {3,154,042 

1849 | 147,857,439 : 132,565,108 $131,710,(81 $ 8,641,091 145,755,820 | 3,234,015 

1850 |} 178,136,818 } 184,032,033 {134,900,232 } 9,475,493 $151,898,720 | 3,535,454 

12.—SUGAR TRADE. 
PRODUCT OF SUGAR IN THE WORLD. 

Spanish possessions. ...........--+--00- ud gee .-.-lbs....671,866,800 
English possessions. ...........-+--..--- abs. ree osenewnns 800,240,142 
French possessions, including beet sugar..........---.-.---+ 137,333,350 
Holland possessions.........+-....--: divbecetitiesivaicseethe 120,000,000 
United States............ his Sa Oo eas Suebtldebisecdecte 200,000,000 
OS yay, eee ee sen nai seek a ee ae eeee «+--+ 260,000,000 
Danish and. Swedish possessions. ....-. 2... 0++-«2--00+-02-204+- 20,000,000 
German and Belgian possessions, including beet sugar.......... 30,000,000 

Mexico, Guatamala and Colombia, Venezuela, Peru, Egypt 
Gn CONE ks ocdndesccccktyeecnageecugeuset bee bocpacost 182,300,538 
Total pounds produced. .........-- oe Sitechahen - --2,421,740,830 

CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR IN THE WORLD. 

. Population. Lbs. to each person. Pounds, 
Spain, and its possessions...........++++-17,830,172......... Fecha «2+ -213,962,06 4 
England, Scotland and Ireland..........- 28,944,843 . 2. .ccccceBhecccccccc 607,041,703 
English possessions in America, including 

et Re ica 560s Secabsccuasus Oe ae 28,461,156 
GOES . ccawcnincsssdetssccsgesrantee 38,715,600. ...... Tere roe 193,578,000 
Holland, and its possessions.............-- x >)! 15.........,- 109,414,770 
France, and its possessions.......-...... 36,000,000. .......... | Ret 288,000,000 
in taniatiaadese «on ethan errs | eee Divs cet a 38,183,400 
NO ents ncadnecoesstmeuanrhll 20,000,000.......... Wa ssitsmannied 360,000,000 
Mexico and Guatamala..................- DE cocccccsecs | RRA 54,000,000 
PG dhathndnsabieuaticesen cs shapanee 5,000,000. ..... A eae 80,000,000 
The rest of South America............... i aa eee. Fe 

‘ Portugal, and its possessions....-.... eee ee ee ISS goth. fi 20,648,000 
POPC aise Obie beS edn eVevcccccncedéa pags oe cng ET ONT SOTEPOREES 45,154,918 
SS Bee re ---- 4,376,018 
Denmark, and possessions.....-...--.---- SPR DEO oc dade od6 ail. Sans 13,397,790 
Sweden and Norway.... ......-.----++-- 4. DOE DOD. acces cases a ie 12,913,797 
ib eda sccceces cnguececsvennces.erek 62,500,000........... 1}...... .-.-93,750,000 
Turkey end Egypt. ........2.0ssscccscee 20,000,000. .......-.. Bess% pastas 20,000,000 
> a lise vA a peal « «++ 227,000,000..........- ~~ ree 42,562,500 
EOS OE MO WHEE. ooo cccceccusdsecces 44,166,976... cccccces IB. ccccccceck sense 
Population of the world of those who con- —- oe eee 
BuUME SUGAr.......22---- 0 «eee 707,279,600 4.2 ccenn ens cceeceee2y42),740,830 
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13.—AF RICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


The London Anti-slavery Reporter publishes copious extracts from recent 
Parliamentary documents relating to the African Slave-Trade, from which it 
appears that the traffic, after all the efforts which have been made to put it down 
by force, has suffered little abatement. 

According to the report of the Slave-Trade Committee, the average numbers 
of slaves, (with the per cent. amount of loss,) exported from Africa to America, 
were as follows, in the periods designated : 


Dates, Annual averege number exported. Average casualties during the voyage. 

Per Cent, Amount, 

BIO WD BOW cocccecds coco cn cenceenceeses Mcvenepeneseucessiee 
8 ITE A ere Wneghene $0tenenee 12,000 
1810 to 1815......... o encetcsanhesunene wedeoo NGaretcesueen -----13,000 
ee UP Bib iekim acace cums 106,000..... pen ageveawre BWuccccccceccscose 26,600 
Bee Oe Ee nenctahe scaat inwe carves ehec ake EER, CE eS 26,600 
Bee O Bbiecce Koece cnct Bee es asceetoass ee ee 25,800 
; FF 2 Se eee Eine bmedaccece vase 31,000 
i WOe bind. aonwscaande tends sbee ¢actneuin inde twtnoecenn ae 19,600 
1835 to 1840........ yee: 0 ee | eee ecncesvese 33,900 


The following table shows the numbers (with the loss) exported from 
Africa to America, every year since 1840: 





Years. Numbers. Loss. 

Per Cent. Amount. 
vocvesesedenecvvic ecceccccnsecsenee 
et addiddh sobs teths ound 43,097 ee 11,274 
BER sc coc ccccdééécs eudesoune’d Bveviccccoseccouedss 7,100 
Bites comnts cobs cota accéovtsedidasd Ei fevedave ed beotveed 13,765 
his abe ose cdhbnceeas ee doce dbustveditncd Dinbecden< ded cvovelawee 
iihinésceeseneceeeanel 6 2 a ht rccmeebase soenine 9,189 
DUUAbasdRbeS cacanaue VEunee cédusdudsedoeeenus a iii sonan tet 19,029 
Beep abandss bseccctaeunt CODES . 6 swe teictdev odd pad Dcuutdecacécooneess 21,089 


So it appears that the slave-trade was as actively carried on in 1847, as from 
1798 to 1810—while the casualties or loss attending the traffic had increased 
from 14 per cent. to 25, showing that while the vigorous means used to suppress 
the traffic had failed of this end, they had aggravated its horrors. 

Brazil is the principal mart. The total number of slaves imported into Bra- 
zil, from 1840 to 1847, inclusive, was, 249.800 ; the importation into the Spanish 
colonies, for the same period, was, 52,027. According to the report of Mr. 
Westwood, acting consul at Rie Janeiro, there were in 1847, departures from 
that port of slavers—11 under the Brazilian flag, 6 under the Portuguese, 15 un- 
der the American, 5 under the French, 3 under the Hamburgese—in all, 40 ; 
arrivals—4 under the Brazilian flag, 4 under the Portuguese, 15 under the 
American, 4 under the French, 1 under the Swedish, 3 under the Hamburgese 
—in all, 31. It is mainly by the use of the American flag that the pirates are 
enabled to baffle the vigilance of the British cruizers. 


14—COTTON FROM 1825 TO 1850. 
BY PROF. Mc‘CAY, GEORGIA.* 


Instead of our annual review of the cotton trade for a single year, we propose 
to extend our examinations back to a longer period. For this purpose we have 
collected in our statistical tables, the production, consumption-stocks, and prices 
of cottgf for each year from 1840 to 1850, and for the more important particu- 
lars of the trade, we have gone back as far as 1825. This period of twenty-five 
years we have divided into intervals of five years, and given the average for 
each, noting the rate of increase or decrease for each country separately. By 
taking average results, we get clear of the fluctuations arising from short crops 


* The reader will find our previous cotton tables for many years back, very complete in 
our published volumes.—ED. 
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and other disturbing causes, and are able to observe the general progress free 
from those temporary variations which prevent us judging accurately the real 
changes that are taking place. In this review we shail see a very prominent 
place assigned to our country. The United States is now not only the largest 
producer, but the largest consumer of cotton ; our production has advanced with 
such rapid strides, that we have distanced all competitors ; the cotton goods 
worn by our people exceed now the amount used by Great Britain, and all her 
dependencies in the four quarters of the globe ; and the demands of our manu- 
factories have increased, with much greater rapidity than those of any coun- 
try in the world. 


SUPPLY. 


In the table of supplies (table I. at the end of this article,) we may observe 
that while other countries have been nearly stationary, our production has ad- 
vanced with great rapidity. In twenty years our average crop has increased 
from 848,000 bales to 2,351,000, or nearly three hundred fold. If the period of 
twenty-five years, from 1825 to 1850, be divided into five equal intervals, the in- 
crease for each will be found to be 27, 37, 38, and 15 per cent. In the same 
time, the production of all other countries has only risen from 383,000 to 
440,000 bales, having absolutely declined in the last five years over 16 per cent. 
In the first period of five years, the crop of the United States constituted 68 per 
cent. of the whole ; inthe second, 74; in the third, 77; in the fourth, 80; and 
in the fifth, 84 per cent. of the whole. As our bags have increased very much 
in weight, and are now much larger than those of other countries, our advanee 
has been still greater, and our rank still higher, than these figures indicate. 

If the table of consumption, (table II.,) be examined, it will appear that our 
progress is none the less rapid in comparison with other countries. In the 
same twenty years, the deliveries to our manufactories have advanced 325 per 
cent., viz. : from 127,000 bales to 539,000 ; while in the same time the advance 
of Great Britain has been only 125 per cent. viz. : from 653,000 bales to 
1,472,000. In each one of these periods, our rate of progress has been more 
than twice as rapid as hers ; and though the absolute amount of our consump- 
tion is yet far below that consumed by the English manufacturers, yet in the 
last five years our increase has been 176,000 bales, while theirs has been only 
180,000. At present our consumption is 37 per cent. of the English, while 
twenty years ago it was only 19 per cent. 

France, during all this period, has remained nearly stationary. ‘Twenty years 
ago her consumption was 257,000—now it is only 363,000. In the last five 
years she has gone backwards, the decline having amounted to 58,000 bales. 
From 1825 to 1830 the deliveries to her manufactories were double those of the 


United States, now they are 33 per cent. less than ours. Her rank, compared 
with Great Britain, and with nearly every other country in Europe, has also 
declined. 


In Spain, Belgium, Holland, Germany, and Russia, the increase has been 
nearly as rapid as in the United States. In the last five years their advance, 
(table [II.,) has been 46 per cent., ours 49 per cent. Their rank in the cotton 
consuming countries is yet low, but their rapid progress will soon bring them 
to a more important position. At present their consumption is 34 per cent. of 
that of Great Britain, and the time is not far distant when, taken together, will 
equal her. 

Twenty years ago, the comparative rank of the United States, Great Britain, 

France, and the rest of the continent, was in proportion to the numbers 11, 55, 
22, and 12; in the last five years, the per centage of each bas been 19, 51, 13, 
and 17. If France be left out of the comparison, the rank of each twenty years 
ago, was as 13, 70, and 17; now it is as 21, 59, and 20. 
Although Great Britain requires for her manufactories more than half of all 
the cotton worked up in Europe and America, the amount actually used by her . 
people, including all that is exported to India, British America, Australia, and 
all the colonial dependencies of Great Britain, is less than the amount used in 
the United States. This has been shown to be true for the last four years, and 
the present year, although it exhibits an apparent decline in our home con- 
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sumption, forms no exception to this result. The enlarged imports of cotton 
goods imported into our sea-ports, compensate in part for the falling off in the 
wants of our factories. 

If we compare the progress in the demand and supply, it will be seen that 
during the last five years the consumption has increased much faster than the 
production—the one having advanced 19 per cent., and the other only 9. This 
might be inferred from the decline in the stocks, but it will be more satisfactory 
to consider the average production and consumption of the last ten years. The 
average amount taken by the manufacturers from 1840 to 1845, was 2,414,000 
bales, and from 1845 to 1850, 2,869,000 bales, showing an increase of 455,000 
bales; while the supply advanced from 2,561,009 bales to 2,791,000, with an in- 
crease of only 230,000 bales. When it is remembered that the last period em- 
braces the year 1847, when from the revolutions in Europe, the consumption 
declined over 600,000 bales, and the years 1845 and 1849, when the American 
crop so far exceeded its usual average, this resuit will be more striking and im- 
portant. The table of stocks, (table IV.,) confirms and establishes this same 
result. At the end of 1844, the cotton on hand in Europe was 1,101,000 bales ; 
at the end of 1849, it was only 646,000 bales. 

It may further be observed, that the increase in the supply during the last five 
years, has been slower than the natural increase of laborers. ‘The advance in 
the one has been only 9 per cent., and in the other 12 or 13. As many new 
hands have been brought to the Southern States during this period, the rate of 
increase in the working force of the cotton growing States has been still greater 
than 12 or 13 percent. This excess has occurred at no former period. From 
1825 to 1850 the increments for each period of five years, have been 18, 32, 33, 
and 9 per cent.—always above the increments of population, except in the last 
interval. It follows from this that labor and capital have found other modes of 
employment more attractive and profitable than the raising of cotton. It is well 
known that this has been to some extent true in the United States, but it has 
been more evident and striking in India and Brazil. In these countries, the 
crop has declined 16 per cent. in the last five years. From Brazil it has de- 
clined regularly for the last twenty years, and the recent advance in coffee will 
tend to divert still more labor from the production of cotton. The abolition of 
the discriminating duty in favor of East India cotton by Sir Robert Peel, and the 
very low prices which have recently prevailed, have not only stopped any in- 
crease in the imports of Surat and Madras, but turned the current in the oppo- 
site direction. ‘The advance in the fifteen years before 1845, was 10, 80, and 60 
per cent. in each interval of five years, but from 1845 to 1850, the decline has 
been 24 per cent. 

It may fairly be deduced from this, that the prices of the last five years have 
not afforded sufficient encouragement to production, and that the planters may 
now look for a permanent improvement in prices. The table of prices, (table 
V.,) shows that for the last five years, the average price at the sea-ports of the 
United States, has been seven cents and three mills, and it may be expected with 
confidence that they will not rule so low hereafter—that the average rates will 
not merely experience a temporary rise, as if caused by the short crop and the 
small stocks of the present year, but a permanent and continued advance. 

The table of stocks, (table [V.,) represents the amounts on hand in the sea- 
ports of Europe continually increasing from 1840 to 1845, while during the four 
years ending in 1849, they have been nearly stationary. Comparing them with 
the wants of the manufacturers, as is done in the column which contains the 
number of weeks that the stocks would supply the consumption of the factories, 
the supply was a trifle lower at the close of 1849, after the receipt of the largest 
crop €ver brought to market, than it had been during the last ten years. he 
number of bales was a little greater than at the close of 1848, but the time this 
stock would‘supply the wants of the manufacturers was a little less. 

After this review of the history of the trade in cotton for the last ten years, if 
we remember that the production of 1850 has been much below the average of 
the last five years, and that the prospects of the next year’s crop are but little 
better, it is evident that the present advance in cotton is founded on no specu- 
lative basis, but on the unchangeable laws of supply and demand. ‘Two short 
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‘crops are succeeding each other, while the stocks on hand are very much re- 
duced. To this it may be added, that everything is favorable to a large con- 
sumption. Peace everywhere prevails, except in the unimportant Duchies of 
Schleswig-Holstein. Money is abundant, and the currency everywhere undis- 
turbed. Food is very cheap. The present harvest of Europe, as well as the 
last. is much above the average. us, while stocks are low, and the supply 
small, the demand is large. Prices, therefore, must maintain a high level, un- 
less commotions in France, or some unforeseen event of commanding import- 
ance, interfere with the regular operations of commerce. 

In considering the supply and demand of the coming year, we must, there- 
fore, base all our estimates on high prices. The receipts from India and Brazil, 
and the consumption in Europe aah America, will all be affected by this fact. 
If the advance were slight, it would not experience any sensible check, but when 
the price has risen to its present rate, (13) cents. for middling fair, Savannah, 
October 23d,) an advance of 85 per cent. over the average of the last five years, 
the amount purchased, even in our country, may be expected to decline, 


PROSPECT For 1851. 


The supply for 1851 will probably exceed that of 1850, not only from the 
United States, but from India and Brazil. The past season here has been un- 
favorable for the growth of cotton, but its disasters, especially in the west, have 
not been as severe as in the preceding year. In South-Carolina and Georgia 
there will be a decided decline. The late cold spring, and the long drought in 
June and July, left the plant small and the bolls few and scattering. The severe 
storm on the 24th of August blew out on the ground much open cotton, and 
prostrated and twisted the stalks so much, that there has been no late crop of 
forms to mature in October. September was a beautiful season for gathering, 
and so was much of October. There are some plantations where the crop is 
very fine. The hot summer favored a rapid growth, and repaired in part the in- 
jury done by a late spring. The general drought was, at some places, relieved 
by local showers, which brought out some superior crops. The amount of land 
planted was greater than ever. The receipts at Charleston and Savannah will 
also be increased by the extension of the Georgia Railroad to the Tennessee 
River. Were it not for this last cause a falling off of 100,000 bales might be 
anticipated. With this the deficiency will not probably exceed 70,000 or 
80,000, and the receipts of these two ports may be expected to reach 650,000 
bales. From Alabama the reports have not been so disastrous. The spring 
was late, and the stand poor, but the dry summer prevented the ravages of the 
worm which had done so much damage the preceding year. The river floods 
had also done harm last season, and these they have escaped. The prairie 
lands have not suffered so much with rust as before. On the Tombigbee and 
also on the Black Warrior, the prospects of the planters are very much above 
those of last year. On the Alabama, the promise is about the same as last year. 
Still the disasters have been severe, and the crop will be below an average. An 
increase of 90,000 or 100,000 bales in the receipts at Mobile, including the 
Montgomery shipments to New-Orleans, may with confidence be anticipated. 
From F lorida a slight increase may be looked for. The amount of land planted 
has been considerably enlarged, and the drought has not been as genera! as in 
the eastern part of the cotton region. At New-Orleans and in Texas a gain 
may be looked for. The failure last year was so great, that it is almost impos- 
sible to expect a like deficiency again. From Louisiana, Arkansas, and the 
greater part of Mississippi, the reports have been better than last year. The 
early frost of October 6th injured not a little of the cotton as far north as Mem- 

his, but in general even in Tennessee the plant remained green and flourish- 
ing, till the general frost at the close of the month. The production of Ten- 
nessee and North Alabama will fall below that of last year, and a portion of this 
will not reach New-Orleans. The crop was everywhere backward, but the hot, 
dry summer helped to repair this damage, and by keeping off the caterpillar and 
boll worm, permitted the forms to mature. The severe storms that did so much 
harm in Florida and the Atlantic States, did not extend so far to the west. The 
14 VOL, I. 
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season for gathering has been very fine, and the time of frost late enough to 
mature nearly every boll that could make cotton. The average receipts at New- 
Orleans for four years past have been 943,000 bales, and this period includes 
two short and two full crops. For the present year I would estimate them at 
850,000 bales. Combining these estimates, the whole supply from the United 
States will amount to 2,200,000 bales, (see table VI.,) which is about 100,000 in 
advance of the last crop, but considerably below the average of the last five 
ears. 
" The receipts from India have increased very much during the present year 
under the stimulus of high prices, and they are destined to advance still more 
for the coming season. The purchases now making in Bombay for the English 
market are reported to be large, and when the new crop begins to arrive at the 
sea-ports, the current will turn still more strongly towards England. Not only 
is rit “aberwr ys enlarged by high prices in Europe, but a larger portion of the 
crop is diverted from China, and from domestic use for the western market. 
The average imports into Great Britain for the last three years, have been 
211,000 bales, but for the first nine months of this year they haye reached 
128,000 bales for Liverpool alone, and for the whole year, for all the ports, they 
will probably reach 300,000 bales. For 1851 not less than 325,000 bales may 
be anticipated. This is higher, much higher, than any former year. The year 
1841 was the largest before 1850, and then the amount was 275,000 bales. The 
high prices that are now prevailing, and that are likely to prevail for the present 
cones authorize us to expect an increase even over the present year. (Table 
-) 

From Brazil, Egypt, and other places, an advance over the usual average may 
also be looked for. ‘The average imports into England from 1845 to 1849 were 
175,000 bales, but for the present year the amount will exceed 260,000 bales, 
and for 1851 will be still larger. (Table VIII.) If we estimate them at 
275,000, the whole supply from all these sources, (table IX.,) will reach 
2,800,000 bales. 

In reference to the consumption, we may remark, that the purchases for our 
home manufactories have declined during the present year over 30,000 bales. 
The high price of the raw material, the low duties on foreign goods, and the 
immense imports of cotton fabrics from England have caused this retrograde 
movement. In 1849 there was a falling off of 14,000 bales, so that our con- 
sumption is now 44,000 bales below that of 1848. Doubtless the stocks in the 
hands of the manufacturers are very small, and a slight advance in goods would 
set all the mills at work again. The universal prosperity of the country forbids 
us toexpect the extension, or even the continuance of this depression. For 1851 
I would estimate the demand at 500,000 bales, which'is 11,000 above the con- 
sumption of the present year, (table X.,) and 13,000 below the average of the 
last three. 

In Great Britain the falling off in the purchases of the manufacturers have 
been very slight, (table XI.,) and as the reported purchases last year were 
80,000 or 90,000 bales above the actual deliveries to the manufacturers, the real 
deficiency is less than the apparent. For the present year the consumption in 
Great Britain will not be below 1,500,000 bales against 1,588,000 in 1849, and 
1,491,000 in 1848. Everything has been favorable to a large consumption ex- 
cept the price of the raw material. Money has been abundant—food of all 
kinds cheap—and labor well rewarded. Thesc elements of prosperity have not 
been confined to Great Britain, and therefore, her exports of cotton “overs have 
been unprecedently large. The home and foreign demand being both good, the 
factories have run full time in spite of the high price of cotton. This never oc- 

curred before, and cannot be expected again with any considerable confidence. 
At every former period an advance in the raw material has checked the de 
mands of the factories, and lessened the purchases of the consumers. For the 
coming year everything is fully as favorable as the last ; and if these favorable 
tendencies have counteracted the tendency of high prices in the raw material, 
it will be proper to expect the same for 1851 as for 1850. We may, therefore, 
set down 1,500,000 bales as the probable English consumption for the next 


year. 
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In France there has been a decided decline, (table XII.,) in the deliveries to 
the manufacturers. Our exports have fallen from 368,000 bales to 290,000, and 
the stocks on hand on the Ist of October were almost exactly the same as last 

ear. The purchases at Havre forthe first nine months of the present year, 
ave been 249,000 bales, against 290,000in 1849. From these figures we cannot 
estimate the consumption of American cotton for the present year higher than 
300,000 bales, against 351,000 for 1849. No advance on this can be expected 
for the next year, nor is there any reason to anticipate any appreciable decline. 

For the rest of Europe, we have the exports from the United States for the 
present year 194,000 bales, and the exports from Liverpool up to October 11th, 
193,000 bales. The whole English exports of 1849 were 254,000 bales, and as 
their amount on October 12th was 21,000 more this year than last, the whole 
exports for the year from all the ports will probably reach 275,000 bales, making 
the total supply from these two countries of 460,000 bales. As the stocks on 
hand on the continent last year were very low, it is impossible to reduce them 
much lower. They are now, however, at several ports lower than last year, so 
that the consumption will probably exceed 469,000 bales. As this is a decline 
of over 100,000 bales from 1849, it is not to be expected that so low a limit can 
be reached for the year 1851. Heretofore their progress has been forward and 
rapid, and were it not for high prices this would continue. If we estimate their 
wants for 1851 at 500,000 bales, we have the total consumption, (table XIII.,) 
at 2,800,000 bales—the same as the supply. As the stocks are now much lower 
than last year, (table XIV.,) and as they were then very low, they will bear no 
farther reduction without a material advance in prices. On the contrary, any 
decline in price would immediately permit the consumption to expand, not only 
in France and the rest of the continent, but even in England. e may expect, 
therefore, that the present high range of prices will be maintained. 

The review that has been taken of the supply and the demand shows that the 
present advance in cotton is the result of no speculative movement, but that it 
is based on the immutable laws of trade. The long prevalence of low prices has 
stimulated consumption and diminished production, until the stocks on hand 
have fallen to an extremely low limit. Exactly at this point an unZavorable sea- 
son has lessened the crop, and an abundant harvest and every other element of 
general prosperity, has encouraged the demand. We congratulate the planters 
on the handsome returns they are receiving for their crops, and we may extend 
our congratulations to the whole country, for what benefits them is a benefit to all. 


TABLE I. 
SUPPLY OF COTTON—IN THOUSAND BALES. 
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TABLE V. 
AMOUNT, VALUE, AND PRICES OF AMERICAN COTTON. 
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ENGLISH IMPORTS FROM BRAZIL, EGYPT, ETC. 
Aboutthe lst Whole year for About the Ist Whole year 
Year. October. Great Britain. Year, October. for Great 
Liverpool. Liverpool, Britain. 
1846......bales..121,000......155,000.......-1849.....-bales..178,000...... 245,000 
1847..... oeccancd> 10000. cccce 135,000... .c.00--1850. .c00 eececee ~203,000......260,000 


1848... 00 ceees 0002 94,000, . 2 .00137,000.. 0000-185]. ccccrcnncccersecncereesse 310,000 














coTTon From 1825 ro 1850. 

















TABLE IX. 
SUPPLY OF COTTON. 
1849. 1850, 1851. 

Crop of the United States........... bales .. 2,729,000. ......2,097,000....... 2,200,000 
English imports from East Indies....... ooo --. 182,000. .....---300,000....... -.325,000 
English imports from other places....,......--245,000......... 270,000.......-- 275,000 
Total from these sources............. 3,156,000. ......2,667,000..... .- 2,800,000 

TABLE X. 

UNITED STATES CONSUMPTION. 

Amount con- Average for three Increase per cent. Increase per 
sumed. years, perannum. ct, for 3 yrs. 
| Sp ececes 423,000..... ecccce - -- 386,000, .... occcesece 9.9, s000 © eeenss 23 
Bs n0e cone fasess sec anncet ceenese 413,000... ceccseenee 7 Qvesvceniebese 32 
Be ccce cccgecssse cents sccceh pe cc see Ge ecesccensbes 21.5. ccccsnescsd 30 
scien cepeccécpeeeesccocs adecaged Baseeceavcvetiicns FO. ccecnees tons 28 
Weep ccccces evvcece cofSO OO ccccccctoeses SIBOGO. ccocccectesces 4.0.cceneces settee 

TABLE XI. 

DELIVERIES TO THE TRADE AT LIVERPOOL. 

1849, Cosumption 1850. Consumption 
each week. each week. 
March 8........ .-bales..... 324,000. .....--.36,000.......2-. BOT ATO. 6c0cp none 25,222 
Be Wicauy 940 05566665000 433,000. ......-.- hd ccncteas 338,000. .....--0 24,143 
ay 10...... 00066606 6000 co SOR OO cc cccccee 31,222... 2... .. --501,000....2c000027,833 
eee 748,000......... TAIT hn. «cnet O79,000.. .c0cccee 28,000 
Seer ee PS. «cbaa snes WORD ccnnetece 28,222 
eee ll NR St ccunwiaee 907,000..... o ++ -28,942 
September 6.............. 1,141,000......... DE Scchandes SUL BOD. cccccvues 28,029 
EE Dtciniccesd coewne 1,220,000. ........ ees 1,086,000. .....-.-.27,150 
GeEEEE Elinonctceneseees< 1,287,000... cccceee pe ee ee 27,219 

TABLE XII. 

DELIVERIES TO THE TRADE AT HAVRE. 

1840, Consumption 1850, Consumption 
each month. each month 
BEEF Lipcccces 02. Dales... 190, 141iicccece- CS 194,798. ccccccsve 26.182 
Sane 0 es eee SOC RIR once 0c cael 27,942 
PR Dckdceces arinanacec een SG feo nsecceses 200,650..... sa... - 28,664 
September 1...... ......... 979, 54h.. 6:06 yee SE MB -cccdogess a eee 29,024 
gg Se ee 290,585... .ccce- 96.208... cscs ceed 990,707 .ccccecess 27,523 

TABLE XIIl. 

CONSUMPTION. 1849. 1850. 1851. 
Great Britain, of all kinds........... bales... 1,588,000....... 1,500,000....... 1,500,000 
France, of American cotton. ..................-351,000......... ee 300,000 
The rest of continent....................-----596,000.........470,000....:....500,000 
Total..... Sccccecceccsces occccceesce 2.535.000. ....+. 2,270,000....... 2,300,000 
TABLE XIV. 

STOCKS AT RECENT DATES. 1849. 1850. 
EE eee eee bales. ...582,000............482,000 
PTO, SONNE Wires occe ncccecnen se shtos Pincastiasoneall GRAND s cvivniecccs 46,000 
United States, September 1............ $40 shacees conse eet 155,000... ........ ..168,000 
Hamburg, October 1......20.-+--sseeceen eens + ceceeeeeee 225000... .0seeee « «-2,000 
MEK oc chun oc divcepedbibiucdineeh amen iaiad a 698,000 


[n] New-York Shipping and Commercial List. [h] Circular of George Holt and Com- 
pany. [a] Average of several authorities. [b] Circular of Daniel Buchanan and Com- 
ny. [cj Circular of Collman and Stollerfoht. [m] Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. [r] 
a of the Secretary of the Treasury. [g] Burns’ Commercial Glance, {d] Circular 
of Messrs. Todd, Jackson and Company. — Minus, after any number, signifies decrease.# 


_® The above paper ‘was prepared by Prof. M‘Kay, of Georgia, for the pages of Hunt's 
Magazine, and is so valuable, that we cannot refrain the exercise of the Hditor’s privi- 
lege of extracting. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MANUFACTURES AND MINES. 
1.—IRON CHESTS. 


Savannan, Gro.—A manufactory of Iron Cursts has been established in this 
city by David Moras, who has just completed one for Messrs. Einstein and 
Eckman. This chest is 4 feet 6 inches high, 3 feet 6 inches wide, and 2 feet 6 
inches deep. It is made entirely of wrought iron, riveted in the most perfect 
manner, and all the work, including a complicated and very valuable lock, has 
been done by Mr. Moras. 


2—SHOE FACTORY. 


Cuarteston, S. C.—Carew and Hopkins have established a shoe and leather 
factory on an extensive scale, and are supplying the planters of South Carolina. 
We have always believed this would prove a profitable industry at the South, 
and it has proved so wherever attempted, and particularly, we learn, at Atalanta, 
Geo, Will some one give us the statistics! Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
may be thus retained at home. 


3.—_SOUTH CAROLINA INSTITUTE. 

The following officers have been elected over the Sours Carotina InstrruTE 
for the promotion of Arts, Agriculture, Manufactures, &c., for the ensui 
year :—Wm. M. Lawton, President; Wm. Kirkwood, Wm. Bell, Vice-Presi- 
dents ; W. G. DeSaussure, Secretary ; L. A. Edmondston, Treasurer. Direc- 
tors—Joseph Walker, G. N. Reynolds, Jr., E. W. Edgerton, James H. Taylor, 
D. N. McIntosh, L. M. Hatch, C. D. Carr, F. J. Porcher, H. C. Walker, C. Y. 
Richardson, E. C. Jones, Wm. Lebby. At the late Fair of the Institute, held 
in Charleston, an immense number of premiums were awarded. Among others, 
to Joseph Walker, for book-binding ; McBee, of Greenville, S. C., for printing 
paper ; J. H. Whitney, tallow candles ; C. Whittemore, soap ; Eason & Brother, 
thrashing machine, and also work for engines and patterns for mill gearing ; E. 
T. Taylor & Co., cotton gin; Reynolds & Co., best coach ; Catherine Frey, cow’s 
hair blanket and carpet ; Mrs. Holman, cassimere; Carson, Young, & Grier, N.C., 
black casswmere ; Miss Dalrymple, domestic silk ; Mrs. Baer, silk gloves; D. Me- 
Culloh, cotton yarn; Saluda Mills, striped homespun; Graniteville factory, shirt- 
ings, sheetings, and drills; Troup factory, Osnaburgs; D. B. Clarke, azes and 
hatchet ; H.S. Tew, straw brooms ; J. 8. Guignard, wine and brandy ; Union Iron 
Works, tron and cut nails; I. Hopkins, Muscadine wine ; M. Frederick, cream 
ale; J. Commins, wool hats; J. Patterson, shoe lasts; Mrs. Givens, pine burr 
bonnets ; Wm. Seabrook, Sea Island cotton; James Adger, calf skins ; upland cot- 
ton, I. K. Jones ; R. E. Duer, Florida tobacco; Wm. Seabrook, brown sugar; 
C. Rhodes, best pottery ;-Augusta Mills, best four. These are all the products 
of North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, &c. The Committee, consist- 
ing of G. N. Reynolds, C. D. Carr, and Wm. Lebby, say—* It is certainly high 
time that the South should look its situation boldly in the face, for it has, by its 
own want of mechanical and manufacturing energy, permitted the people of the 
North to gain over it advantages which will require both time and industry to 
reclaim. With time and industry, however, it can be accomplished, and your 
Committee entertain the hope that the day is not distant when the Southern 
States will no longer be tributaries to the other States of this Union. We have 
had presented at this exhibition our own iron, steam engines, railroad wheels, 
and our cotton gins, our own thrashing machines, our ploughs and our axes, 
our cabinet-ware, our carriages and our carts, our boots, shoes, hats, and 
brooms, our woolen goods, cotton geods and silk, our own sugar, flour, butter, 
and cheese, our own brandy, wine, ale, and oils—in fact, almost every article 
necessary to the comfort and convenience of our people.” 


4—WHAT THE SOUTH SHOULD MANUFACTURE. 


The New-York Courier and Enquirer thus discourses upon this subject :— 


“Inthe manufacture of cotton, the first processes are those by which it is 
freed from seeds, leaves, and impurities, by the gin, the willow, and picker. 
Then the fibres are made parallel by the cards. Then the fibres are twisted into 
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yarn or thread by spindles. Lastly, the threads are crossed or interwoven m 
the loom, and become cloth. 

“ At first our cotton planters had no machinery of refinement or compression. 
The leaf and the seed were taken out by hand, and the staple was then crowded 
into bags for export. Then the cotton gin was adopted and worked, first by 
hand then by horses, and now has reached its full efficiency by the power of 
the steam engine. The cotton bags were too bulky, and bales took their place. 
These bales were reduced in size, first by the lever, and now by the hydrostatic 


88. 

“« What has the planter or his neighbor to do next! He should, as it seems 
to us, go on in the natural order. He should bring to his aid the willow, picker, 
card, and spindle. These instruments are not more complex than the gin, press, 
and engine. They are as easily worked ; they free the staple of from ten to 
fourteen per cent. of its waste, and prepare it for distant transportation. The 
bundles of yarn can be tied with cotton thread, and the bales of yarn can be 
wrapped «©. cotton cloth. The expediency of getting rid of this waste is as ap- 
parent as that of freeing the wheat from the chaff, or the corn from the husk 
and cob, preparatory to shipment. That a people, said to be civilized and to 
be economical of labor, should, year after year, send three or four hundred thou- 
sand bales of cotton over an ocean, and out of the direct line of customers, to 
have it cleansed of fourteen per cent. waste, and reduced in bulk, by simple ma- 
chinery of cards and spindles, and then packed and shipped to India, Brazil, and 
elsewhere, does seem to us a most lamentable and singular paradox. 

“We have some doubts whether the South should have woven a yard of cloth 
in power-looms before she had supplied all foreign looms, whether hand or power, 
with all the coarse number of yarns. Perhaps the reason why this has not been 
done, may be found in the fact that New-England did not set the example. The 
making of yarns was commenced by Eastern mills ; but after the material had 
paid so large a cost of transportation, and when the home market for coarse 
cloth had not been fully supplied, it was found more economical to put the 
yarn into cloth. Now, when the home cloth market is glutted, it might be good 
policy for a portion of the New-England mills to enter into competition with 

ngland in the foreign yarn markets. 

“In the West, the yarn mills seem to have more than supplied Western 
hand-looms, and the Georgia mills are now sending yarns as far North as Phi- 
ladelphia. 

“ The quantity of yarns yearly exported by Great Britain has been— 

| eae 58,846,308 | 1841......... 115,665,476 
chs bhs« <a 85,195,702 | 1846......... 157,130,025 

“ The exports of the next fifth year, 1851, will, doubtless, correspond in the 
ratio of increase. 

“ Adding only 10 per cent. waste to the quantity exported in 1846, and we 
have 172,843,026 lbs., or 432,007 bales of cotton, chiefly the growth of this coun- 
try, thus consumed. The India cottons are used for padding and other pur- 
poses, where length of fibre is of no consequence. 

“Now, were these yarns made at home, as they should be, the exports of the 
country would be increased in value to the yearly amount of fifteen to twenty 
millions of dollars, the imports would increase in a ratio still larger, and this 
city would, through her commercial facilities, secure no small portion of the 
brokerages, commission, freights, and profits, attending this branch of exports, 
and the corresponding imports. 

“ The amount we could thus secure to ourselves would be very large, for we 
should take tolls, just as Liverpool now does, on the way to the mill, and on the 
Way from the mill—on exports and imports; and besides, get pay for carryin 
the grist. The whole capital required to set this machinery in motion, woul 
not amount to one-half the cost of the Croton Water Works, and the yearly re- 
sulting profits to us would very nearly equal the capital. 

“We do not, of course, suggest the erection of yarn mills at the South and 
West under municipal authority, but we do seriously call the attention of our 
capitalists and merchants to this important department of industry. The ob- 

ject can easily be accomplished—for the work, when commenced, would be self- 
sustaining and self-increasing.”’ 
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We extract from the work of John A. Leon on the Art of Manufacturing and 
Refining Sugar, published in England, and for sale by J. B. Steel and J. C. Mor- 
gan, New-Orleans. Price $25. 


The cane mills now generally employed for extracting the saccharine juices 
from the sugar cane, consists of an arrangement of rollers ; the number and po- 
sition of which are varied ; but, most commonly three rollers are used, and ar- 
ranged so that the canes are pressed a second time in passing through the spaces 
between them,—which spaces are increased or diminished by regulating wedges 
or screws,—motion being communicated to the rollers by suitable gearing, in 
connection with any first mover ; the canes are fed endwise between them, sev- 
eral passing through at one time, crossing each other occasionally. The ex- 
pressed juice runs into a receptacle below,—and the refuse cane, or bagass, passes 
out on the opposite side of the machine. Cane mills of this descripton are sub- 
ject to various defects, which I will here briefly point out, in order to show more 
clearly the nature of the present invention, which has for its object to lessen or 
entirely remove these defects. In order to extract the juice from a cane by 
means of a rolling-mill, it is obvious that the rollers must be set sufficiently close 
to give a very tight pinch ; but the rollers must not be too close, otherwise the 
cane-trash is so lacerated and broken as greatly to lessen the value of the bagass 
for fuel; besides which, the too hard pressing of the cane extracts certain other 
matters therein contained, which are found to be highly prejudicial to the sac- 
charine juice. It is therefore clear that, to produce the best effect, the rollers 
should be set at a certain ascertained distance apart; which distance ought, of 
course, to depend on the thickness of the cane. For, suppose two rollers are 
placed so as to produce the best effect on a cane of one and a half inch in diame- 
ter, and that in the course of work two canes pass through together, one of which 
is an inch thick and the other two inches, it must follow that both will be done 
imperfectly, since their respective bulks are as four to one, the small one being 
only partially pressed, and a small portion of the saccharine juice extracted, while 
by the larger one, a larger quantity of saccharine juice will be expressed, but 
mixed up with much of the foreign and injurious matters before referred to. 

This defect is common to all and every of the roller-mills in use, and is totall 
irrespective of the number and position of the rollers, Further, when a cane is 
passing between a pair of rollers, the pressure at any one time does not extend 
to more than two or three inches of its length, and the extreme pinch is exerted 
on a mere point only, where the rollers approach nearest together, the pressure 
gradually decreasing on each side of the centre pressure. Now, when rollers of 
two feet diameter are making ten revolutions per minute, their surfaces, and, 
consequently, anything passing between them, must be moving at a rate exceed- 
ing one foot per second ; therefore, if we assume that the effective pressure upon 
a cane amounts to three lineal inches at one time, it is clear that one quarter of a 
second only is allowed for expressing the juice from each portion of the cane 
under operation,—a period wholly inadequate to effect the thorough displace- 
ment of the fluid from the congeries of cells in which it is contained. Neither 
can this evil be remedied by any alteration of position or arrangement of the 
rollers, Another serious defect of the roller-mill, is the extraordinary facility it 
affords for the re-absorption of the juice after it has once been expressed. The 
cane, it is well known, consists of an outer rind enveloping a spongy cellular 
mass, which contains the saccharine juice. The spongy mass possesses a consid- 
erable amount of elasticity when deprived of the juice, and as the cane emerges 
from its momentary pressure between the rollers, this elasticity causes the cane 
to expand in the same way as sponge does when relieved from pressure, when it 
——— the juice which is flowing in contact with it among the rollers, and 
thereby not only wastes the juice, but leaves the refuse cane so saturated with it, 
that it is found necessary to spread the cane-trash in the mill-yard to be dried by 
the sun before it can be used for fuel. 

I have before stated that the pressure on a cane, while passing between the 
rollers ofa mill, will always be in proportion to the relative thickness or diameter 
of the cane and the amount of space between the rollers; but the amount of pres- 
sure exerted upon the different parts of the cane is far from equal, since the rind 
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and knots are more hard and woody than the rest of the cane, and therefore are 
subjected toa much heavier pressure than the intermediate parts, which are com- 
panne chiefly of soft cellular matter and juice; and thus it is that so much chloro- 

lle and other objectionable matters are expressed from the knots and rind, which 
should, if peatiidle have escaped pressure altogether. Their superior hardness 
and selidity cause the rollers to exert a far greater pressure upon them, by which 
the injurious matters before referred to are expressed, the juice greatly contami- 
nated, and the power of the mill absorbed. This defect is common to all roller- 
mills, however the rollers may be varied in number or position. Lastly; the 
action of the rollers upon the canes, when great or repeated pressure is exerted 
upon them, tends to lacerate them to a considerable extent, causing thereby man 
of the —— fragments to fall into the juice, and forcing out and mixing with it 
innumerable small pieces of the delicate cellular tissues of which the structure of 
the cane is chiefly composed, the mixture of which with ‘the juice greatly in- 
creases its tendency to fermentation, and impedes the process of defecation. 
Series thus briefty pointed out the more prominent defects in the existing roller- 
mills, I will now proceed to describe the “ Cane-press,” and show how, by its 
peculiar action upon the canes, these defects are entirely removed. For this pur- 
pose I refer to the annexed engravings. 


Reference to Plate A, side elevation of the Cane-press. 
Do. “ do. B, longitudinal section. 
Do. “ do. C, plan. 


(A) isa strong iron frame or bed-plate, cast entirely in one piece, and forms 
the only frame, both for steam-engine and cane-press, which are so combined as 
to constitute but one apparatus, and therefore do not require any intermediate 
shafts or wheels to connect them,—dd are rectangular tubes or trunks, made of 
gun-metal, measuring six inches in heighth by three inches in breadth : these tubes 
are placed side by side, and are securely bolted to the bed-plate a, which is par- 
titioned off at this end of the apparatus, and forms a cistern for the reception of 
the juice ; in the centre of the machine there is a strong wrought-iron crank shaft 
ce, which has three throws formed upon it. The central] one, d, is much longer 
than the others, and is connected direct with the piston of the oscillating steam- 
cylinder e. The two other crank-throws, f, are of much less length than the 
central one, on each side of which one of them is formed: the throws f and d 
being at right angles to each other. The tubes } have a slots made in the 
sides of thew, through which the cross-head g passes. The outer-ends of the 
cross-head fit into openings made in the ends of the stout connecting-rods h; the 
opposite ends of the connecting-rods are attached in the usual manner to the short 
crank-throws f. There are a » sulid pistons or plungers, m, fitted to the insides 
of the tubes 4, through which plungers the cross-head also passes, so that when- 
ever the steam-piston gives motiun to the crank, a reciprocating motion will also 
be communicated to the plungers n, the speed of which will be regulated by the 
fly-wheel r, which is placed at some distance back from the machine, the crank- 
shaft being elongated for that purpose. The gun-metal tubes which are made of 
considerable strength, are perforated on every side by small holes, which are coni- 
cal, the interior end of them being smallest, so that if any matters get accidentally 
therein, the enlargement of the hole will insure its rapid removal by the flowing 
out of the juice from within. 

It has been found by repeated experiments, that the friction of the mass of 
canes in the tubes causes a resistance equal to about 3,000 lbs. on every square 
inch of the plungers’ area, which is sufficient to insure the removal of all the juice 
from the cane, which at the same time a greater force cannot be exerted, because 
the open ends of the tubes allow the cane to pass out whenever the pressure ex- 
ceeds that amount; nor can the canes be imperfectly pressed, because the mass 
of canes must be pushed forward, or the operation of the machine will cease, 
When steam is admitted into the cylinder e, the piston-rod acting on the crank- 
shaft d. will, by means of the connecting-rods h, give a reciprocating motion to 
the pistons x, which will move through a much smaller space, and at a much less 
velocity than the steam-piston, exerting thereby a powerlul steady pressure upon 
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the canes within the tubes. The crank-throws, which actuate the plungers n, 
are placed at right angles to the throw, in connection with the steam-piston; it 
therefore follows that, as the steam-engine piston acquires its most powerful posi- 
tion, the throws which act on the plungers x, will assume a — nearly hori- 
zontal, and in a line with their respective connecting-rods, by which the lever 
power which they exert will be immensely iner ; for during the last quar- 
ter of an inch of the plungers’ motion, the steam-piston moves through four and a 
half inches, so that the pressure on the canes will be eighteen times greater than 
that of the steam upon its piston ; and, in addition to this, there is to be added 
the power accumulated in the fly-wheel during the inactive part of the stroke of 
the plungers. The mass of canes compre within the tubes, yielding to the 
force thus brought upon them, will be reduced to a state approaching absolute 
dryness before leaving the tubes. It will be observed, that the same advantageous 
relative position of the steam-piston and plungers n, takes place at each end of 
the stroke; it will also be evident that when the plungers n are at half-stroke, 
aud require but a very small amount of force to produce motion in them, the 
crank-throw, in connection with the steam-piston, will be passing its dead point, 
and thus the unequal resistance opposed to plungers x at the different parts of 
their stroke, is made to adapt iteel® perfectly to the motive power, which neees- 
sarily varies throughout every part of its stroke. 

In order to supply the canes to the machine, a stage or floor is to be erected 
over the tubes 5, which may be ascended by a short inclined plane or by steps, 
or the canes may be brought and deposited there by the cane-carrier as usual. 
The arrangement of the feeding-platform will be purely local, and would neces- 
sarily be varied to suit the level of the mill-house, &., and as it would very 
much obscure the more important parts of the apparatus, I have omitted it in the 
a 

On the upper side of the tubes there are conical perforated hoppers; s and ¢, 
which extend up to and are secured to the platform or feeding-floor, so that the 
feeder, who stands upon the stage, has simply to put the canes into holes in the 
floor on which he stands ; thus, whenever the various parts of the machine are in 
the position shown in the sectional drawing, Plate B, the cane ocenpying the 
hopper, will fail down, as there represented, and as the plunger makes its stroke 
in the direction of the crank, the end of the plunger will cut off from the cane a 
Kees in length just equal to the heighth of the interior of the tube, while the 
arther progress of the plunger in that direction will force the newly cut portion 
of cane against the resisting mass of canes u, whereby the greater part of the juice 
will be expressed therefrom; but as the cane contains a certain portion of solid 
matter, it follows that the plunger in finishing its stroke will move forward the 
whole mass u, a distance equal to thet occupied by the newly interposed portion 
of cane, this movement of the mass displacing at the open end of the tube an equal 
quantity to that which has just been added. During the cutting off and pressing 
of the piece described, the plunger n, will have moved from under the hopper 8, 
and the cane in it will also have fallen down into the tube; the reverse motion of 
the plunger will also cut off a length from it, and force it against the resisting 
mass w, (as represented in the plate,) whereby the juice will be expressed in the 
manner before described ; the alternate motion of the plunger thus acting on two 
picces of cane at every stroke. The same operation also taking place simulta- 
neously in as many tubes as may be placed side by side over the cistern. 

In thus following the details of this cutting aud pressiug operation, a very false 
notion of its speed is likely to be formed; but it should be borne in mind that 
every stroke of the plunger cuts off four pieces, even in a machine with two 
tubes only. Therefore at sixty strokes per minute we have 240 pieces of cane 
cut off and pressed in that time. The mass of canes occupying the tubes are ina 
highly compressed state, the cane being collapsed, and the pieces fitting against 
&ach other like a pack of cards. Although sixty pieces per minute are added to 
each mass, the tabe is found to contain so many pieces, that it requires two 
minutes and fifteen seconds for each piece to pass along it, during the whole of 
which time each piece of cane is retained under constant pressure. I[t is found 
that the first action of the plunger does not get out all the juice, but, on the con- 
trary, it is seen to run from the perforations in the tubes more than a minute after 
the pressure has been applied to it, and continues to do so until the canes have 
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progressed about a foot along the tubes, when it gradually ceases to flow; the 
mass, however, still moves forward under pressure “meensat the open end of the 
tubes, and thus the pieces that have entirely ceased to give out juice are com- 
pletely moved away from, and out of contact with, those that are still draining, 
and therefore the re-absorption of any portion of the juice is wholly prevented. 

There are two other points in immediate connection with the operations just 
described, which deserve particular attention, and are, in fact, of the highest im- 
portance; but as the apparatus requisite to carry out this part of my improve- 
ments, will be made differently in almost every case, to suit the local peculiarity 
of the sugar-house, I have not givena drawing of them, particularly as from the 
simplicity of the arrangements, they will be easily understood without one. 
Every sngar-maker is well aware of the necessity of keeping the cane-juice from 
contact with the air as much as possible, and also the advantage of getting it up to 
a temperature of 180° Fabrenbeit without delay. In order to embrace these 
objects, I proceed as follows:—The cistern over which the pressing tubes are 
fixed has a slanting bottom, deepest in the centre, where there is « wire grating, 
to prevent any small pieces of fibre from getting into the pipe leading therefrom. 
This Pipe has upon it a jacket, consisting merely of another pipe of somewhat 
larger dimensions, and in the annular space between these pipes the steam, that © 
has by its elastic force acted on the piston, is made to circulate, whereby the 
cane-juice is brought up to the desired temperature for defecating, and is entirely 
prevented from becoming acid by being heated, out of contact of air, in a close 
pipe. 

From what has heen said before, it will be seen that the bagass from the cane- 
press is in a most favorable condition for fuel, being entirely free from the small 
pithy fragments which choke up the fire and cause so great an obstruction to the 

urning of it in the usual way; nor is it mixed with the long unwieldy pieces, 
as from the old mills; but being in a highly compressed state, and every piece of 
an equal length, it is almost like prepared firewood, and is in that precise condi- 
tion calculated to maintain a vivid combustion. 

With regard to the wear and tear of the cane-press, it must at once be evident 
that the extreme simplicity of the machine, the entire absence of tooth-gearing, 
the way in which the steam-engine is combined, and the direct action of its va- 
rious parts, together with the smooth motion always transmitted through cranks, 
render its liability to wear or derangement far less than the generality of machines 
used in various manufactures which always employ engines complete in them- 
selves, and machines also complete, and then add intermediate gearing to connect 
them; whereas the present combination uf engine and press has not so many 
working parts as a common steam-engine, with beam and parallel motion, usually 

sesses. 

With reference to the wear of the pressing tubes, which, with their pistons, 
constitute all the wearing parts of the press itself, I need only say, that they move 
through a space equal ouly to one-fourth part of that traversed by the steam-piston ; 
that their weight is not more than half that of the steam-piston; and that they 
have no packing, do not require to fit at all tight, and are therefore clearly not 
subjected to one-third the wear of the steam-cylinder and piston, and being of 
guu metal, and not subject to corrosion, should certainly last three times as long. 

The weight of the whole apparatus is 5 tons, 6 cwt. and 3 qrs., while that 
of the combined mills vary from 25 to30 tons; and therefore the facility of trans- 

rtation by sea or of land carriage, with the proportionately reduced expenses 
in both cases, and the fact that the cane-press requires no foundation to be erected 
for it, are matters of great commercial importance. A cane-press, capable of 
doing as many tons of cane daily as the improved roller-mills, may be construct- 
ed for little more than half the cost of the latter. ; 

The quantity of canes per day required to be pressed varies considerably on 
different plantations, in some instances 30 tons are sufficient, in others 100 tons. 
In order to meet this variation in power, I have arranged three sizes of presses ; 
the smallest of which is represented in the drawings annexed, which were made 
from the machine after its erection on my premises in the St. Pancras Road, 
London. With this cane-press I have obtained 80 and ei cent. of juice in 
the regular mode of working, and by a slight contraction of the open end of the 
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tubes, 84 per cent; was obtained, but I consider we were then putting a strain on 
the apparatus, which that increased quantity of juice did not compensete for. I 
therefore prefer the parallel open-ended tube, and the 80 per cent., which is 
easily attainable. 

Nothing is more easy than to calculate the weight of canes that may be pressed 
in a given time. It has been ascertained that 100 feet of cane of an average size, 
weigh 105} lbs. if we reduce it to round numbers, say 100 lbs., or 1 lb. per 
foot ; thus, if we employ in a press two tubes of six inches in heighth, we shall 
cut off four pieces, equal to 2 feet, or 2 lbs. at every stroke. At sixty strokes per 
minute, this gives 120, or 7,200 per hour, or 72,000 lbs. per day, of ten hours, 
or 32 tons, 2 cwt. 3 qrs. and 12 lbs., sey 30 tons. Consequently, a press with 
three tubes $ inches high, or two tubes 12 inches high, will press double that 
paren ( say 60 tons; and for very large plantations, a press with four tabes 12 
inches high will press 120 tons of cane per day, which, yielding 80 per cent. of 
their weight in juice, wiil give 96 tons—about 23,900 old wine gallons of juice, 
or 2,390 gallons per hour. 

Here are instanced experiments on the composition of the sugar-cane, showing 
the quantities of cane-juice obtained by the roller-mills to range from 68.5 to 54 
per cent., the average being 56 per cent. only—and other interesting details of the 
construction, power and motion of various mills, to which we cannot devote 

e. 

The author, Mr. Leon, concludes with the following remarks :—Since Novem- 
ber last, the new press has been exhibited, acting on sugar-cane imported from 
Madeira; I have witnessed its performance with great interest. The bagass on 
leaving the press is in a much higher compressed state than the trash delivered by 
the most powerful West-Indian roller-mill. The simplicity of the new machine, 
its regularity and efficiency have been greatly admired. In the opinion of engi- 
neers and sugar planters, the roller-mill for crushing sugar-canes ought to a 
tabooed.* 





* This testimony in favor of Mr. Bessemer’s invention is corroborated by Mr. Smythe, 
of the house of Messrs. A. L. Addison & Co., New-Orleans, who saw the apparatus at 
work in London about three months ago. On examining the bagass, he observed, that 
although the rind and knots were flattened, the former retained its color and polished 
exterior, nor did the latter exhibit any change, except in form. 

Why these portions of the cane do not, under pressure in the tubes, yield the chlorofille 
and other objectionable, matters, which are unavoidably expressed by the rollers and 
mixed with the juice, he does not recollect to have rw explained ; but he infers, from 
the indentations in the bagass corresponding to the shape of these woody parts, that 
owing to the superior hardness, which subjects them to a greater degree of pressure in 
the roller mill, the action of the plungers only serves to imbed them in the alternate 
masses of pliant fibre in the tubes in which elastic enclosures their deleterious elements 
are exempt from extraction. 











THE CREVASSES OF LOUISIANA, 


MISCELLANIES. 


1—THE CREVASSES OF LOUISIANA. 


Samvet Ricker, Esq. Chairman of the Senate Committee, charged with this 
subject, has issued the following Circular. His post office is Lafayette. 


GENERAL REMARKS, 


The frequency and extent of the inundations to which, it is now obvious, lower 
Louisiana is liable, have induced many to call in question the policy which 
has hitherto been pursued in regard to the Mississippi river. We occupy and 
cultivate a delta of land, elevated at most but a few feet above the level of the 
ocean ; land formed in modern geological times by the great river, which at our 
cost and inconvenience too often attempts to re-assert its supremacy over it, We 
have dyked up the thousand minor high water outlets, which formerly gave vent 
to the flood, and sought to confine the accumulated waters by riparian levees. 
Finding fault with the river’s tortuous channels, by the obstruction of which the 
impetus of the flowing waters is restrained, and by whose agency in commingling 
the waters the sedimentary matter is kept suspended, we have made cut-offs. 
At last we are made fully to realize that our position is one of imminent danger. 

What is to be done to arrest this danger of annual inundation? Shall we still 
pursue, in all respects, the same system as heretofore? Shall we modify it; and 
if so, in what respects? Or shall we abandon the system of river management 
which, with us and our predecessors, has so long prevailed, in furtherance of 
which so many millions of money have been expended? What other method of 
protection against the floods of the Mississippi, compatible with our interests, is 
practicable f 

These questions now present themselves with peculiar force, to every reflecting 
man interested in the welfare of Louisiana. We would remark that few or none 
entertain the opinion that we can wholly abandon the levee system. The pre- 
vailing sentiment seems to be, that this system should be so modified, and assisted 
by other measures, as to confer upon it a greater degree of efficiency and safety ; 
and moreover, if practicable, that such a method oT ve treatment should be 
adopted, and hereafter pursued, as will tend to lessen rather than increase the 
probable dangers from the river to future generations. We believe the opinion 
is now widely entertained, that the river should be relieved of its surplus floods 
where practicable, by a system of outlets: thus imitating, to some extent, the po- 
licy pursued by the river itself, before levees were built. But, in regard to car- 
rying this plan into practice, a diversity of opinions have been expressed. Some 
would simply enlarge the Atchafalaya; others would also enlarge the Plaque- 
mines, the Lafourche, the Iberville, &c. Others again would, in addition, re-open 
the Bayou Manchac. The propriety of a large outlet at Bonnet Carre into Lake 
Pontchartraiu has likewise been insisted upon. One gentleman (J. McDonough, 
Esq.) whose opinions, from long experience and acute observation, deserve great 
weight, recommends small outlets, well guarded, four feet wide and three feet 
deep, every 400 feet along a whole levee from Red River and Baton Rouge to the 
Balize. (Senate Report on Levees, 1850; p. 67.) 

The whole subject is fraught with vitally important consequences to the richest 
regions of Louisiana We are called upon to devise means to guard against the 
desolation of flood. It is an emergency such that no one called upon should with- 
hold his advice, or any relevant information in his power to communicate. This 
circular cannot be addressed to all. Into whose hands soever it may fall, if he 
have knowledge or experience touching any of the topics of inquiry, we desire 
he may promptly communicate the same for the general good. 


[Here follow the queries, which would occupy too much for our space. } 
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GALLERY OF INDUSTRY AND ENTERPRISE. 





DANIEL PRATT, 


or Pratrvitie, Ava. 





“ They that on 

or eae ate 
* 

But some andi bein 

Give gold a price, and 

All hoarded treasures 


lorious ancestors enlarge, 
Sebt ares of their discharge.” 


* 
and touched with warmth divine, 
teach its beams to shine ; 


they repute a load, 


Nor think their wealth their own ’till well bestowed.” 


Ir is our fixed purpose, in descanting on the | 


to take the gauge and dimensions of misery, 


merits and services of distinguished men, to| depression and contempt; to remember the 
say nothing that we do not believe to be | forgotten, to attend to the neglected, and to 


strictly true. 


Weare no idolizers of the | visit the forsaken,” and those who bequeath- 


living, and would scorn to laud and magnify | ed “sumptuous palaces and stately tem- 
the name of the illustrious dead, beyond | ples” to be erected after they-are dead, 


their due meed of praise. We are free to 
say, that it is our settled opinion, that of all 
the characters who are most worthy of es- 
teem, that of a faithful minister of the gospel 
should be the first—for the simple reason 
that the interest of the soul is of more im- 
portance than those of the body. But when 
the character of the Christian is united with 
one who devotes his persoual influence and 
pecuniary resources to the promotion of the 
temporal interests of his fellow men, by the 
establishment of charitable institutions for 
the support of the poor and unfortunate, by 
the rearing of colleges for the education of 
youths in the paths of virtue and religion, 
by cultivating the soil and enlarging the 
means of honest industry, and advancing 
the cause of civilization and refinement— 
then we do not hesitate to pronounce such a 
character an ornament to human nature, and | 


worthy to be held up as an example for the | 


respect and admiration of mankind. Had 


we time and space, it would afford us much 
pleasure to institute a comparison between 
those who have done good in their day and 
deferred 
this matter until their body has been con- 
signed to the dust—to point out the superi- 


generation, and those who have 


ority of the Howards over the Girards and 


the McDonoughs—between those philanthro- 
pists who “ dove into the depths of dungeons, 
who plunged into the infection of hospitals, 


¢9 survey the mansions of sorrow and pain; 
15 


VOL, Il. 


| which in a few years disappeared like “ the 
| baseless fabrics of a vision,” or became 
| the prey of unprincipled rapacity of those 
to whose care they were entrusted. 

The subject of this brief memoir was from 
the town of Temple, in the State of New- 
Hampshire, and is now about fifty-one years 
of age. At the age of sixteen he apprentic- 
ed himself to learn the carpenter’s trade. 
After the expiration of his apprenticeship, 
in the year 1819, he came out to Savannah, 
Ga. In July, 1821, he left Savannah and 
went to Milledgeville. In the vicinity of Mil- 
ledgeville and Macon he carried on his trade 
until 1831, when he removed to Clinton. Ga., 
| where he was engaged with Mr. Samuel 
| | Griswold in the manufacture of Cotton Gins 

until 1833. In that year he proceeded to 
| hemes County, Ala. The country had 
| then begun to be populated by planters from 
the older states. The principal production 
being cotton, there was a great demand for 
Cotton Gins, and Mr. Pratt commenced to 
manufacture them on an extensive scale, 
having had the benefit of the experience of 
Mr. Griswold, the oldest and most extensive 
gin maker in the world. By employing 
only good workmen, he was enabled to 
manufacture a gin which was superior to 
most of those which were then in use. 
Their reputation was soon established 
throughout the state, and in the adjoining 
states of Florida, Mississippi and Louisiana. 
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Orders came in as fast as he could execute 
them. Their sale, however, was not con- 
fined to the states above mentioned, but a 
large number were sent to Texas, some to 
Tennessee, and a few have found their way 
to Mexico. Ina short time he amassed a 
handsome fortune, and in the year 1838 he 
bought a large tract of land in the woods on 
Autauga Creek, upon which Prattville is lo- 
cated. At that time he was living one mile 
from the Alabama River and three from the 
present site of Prattville. He commenced 
by building a sawmill in 1839; then a plan. 
ing mill, a flour and grist mill, and gin 
factory. At this time his business had be- 
come so extensive in the south-western 
states, that he found it necessary to estab- 
lish a House * in New-Orleans, where he 
has erected one of the most convenient build- 
ings for business in the city. Possessing 
more capital than was necessary to carry on 
these establishments, he determined to em- 
ploy it in such a manner as would contribute 
the greatest amount of good to the commu- 
nity, and accordingly he continued to im- 
prove his place by turning his attention to 
such business as would benefit the greatest 
number. The poorer classes he had partic- 


alarly in view, and to such he has been the 
greatest benefactor. 
prompted the erection of his cotton factory 


It was this spirit that 


in 1846, now in complete and successful op- | 
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long, 80 feet of which is 36 feet wide, with a 
brick basement and two stories of wood. 
On either end of this is attached two other 
buildings, one of brick showing four stories, 
and the other a brick basement with three 
stories of wood. The goods manufactured 
are osnaburgs and sheetings. The gin fac- 
tory, which is two stories high, is connected 
with and immediately ona line with the cot- 
ton factory, making the entire range of build- 
ings about 300 feet wide, and presenting the 
appearance of one building. In this estab- 
lishment they have every facility and conve- 
nience for manufacturing gins. It is now 
under the charge of S. Griswold & Co., who 
manufacture about 600 annually. The two 
factories employ about 200 hands. It may 
be proper to remark, that the 8. Griswold 
mentioned is the same gentleman with whom 
| Mr. Pratt was engaged in Clinton, Ga., pre- 
| vious to his removal to Alabama. Mr. G. 
has still an extensive factory in Clinton. 
| Since 1833, Mr. P, has manufactured about 
8000 gins. His flouring mill was the first of 
any note built in Alabama, and to its erection 
may be attributed the great increase in the 
production of wheat in the state, and the 
erection of other large mills. 
Besides the buildings mentioned above, 
there are three churches, two school-houses, 
, four stores, a carriage-shop, two smith-shops, 





| and about sixty-five dwelling-houses. The 


eration, and consuming from 12 to 1500 bales | population is about 800. A portion of al- 


of cotton annually. About the same time | 
he built an iron foundry; he has since 
built a new brick flouring mill, and recent- 
ly a sash, door and blind factory, 30 x 60 | 
feet, and four stories high. 

Prattville is situated fourteen miles from | 
Montgomery, and the same distance from | 
the Alabama River. 
and almost entirely surrounded by high hills, 
which give it a romantic and beautiful ap- | 
pearance. Qne of these hills directly back | 
of Mr. Pratt's residence, and rising about 200 | 
feet above the level of the town, he has ter- | 
raced to the top and planted with the Roan- 
In all his im- 





The location is low 


oke or Scuppernong grape. 
provements labor and expense have not been | 


most every family is more or less engaged 
in some of the mechanical branches ; the ope- 
ratives for the cotton factory are from the 
surrounding country, whole families gene- 
rally. Good houses, neatly painted and of 
uniform size, are provided for them. 

Whatever has bad a tendency to improve 
the community morally and socially, has not 
been left undone. Intemperance has been 
strictly guarded against, In selling build- 
ing lots, the sale of ardent spirits fhas been 
prohibited, by a forfeiture of the lot in any 
event of the kind. The legislature has also 
prohibited the retailing of it within two 
miles of the place. 

Mr. Pratt’s residence is alarge and hand- 








so much considered as comfort, convenience some building. His front yard is tastefully 
and durability. His houses, fences, &c., are | laid off, and abounds with rich shrubbery and 
of the most permanent and substantial char-| fragrant flowers, in the centre of which a 
acter. The cotton factory is about 150 feet fountain is continually playing, His out- 
The firm is H. Kendall, Carter and Co., 15 St. Charles #:. | buildings and entire household arrangements 
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are as comfortable and cunvenient as one 
could desire. Attached to his residence is 
a spacious hall, which was built for a picture 
gallery, in which he has a choice collection 
of paintings. Among the most admired is a 
view of “ The Interior of St. Peter’s Church, 
Rome,” “ The Last Supper,” ‘‘ The City of 
Rome,” “ The Roman Forum,” “ The Bay 
of Naples,” “The Annunciation of the Birth 
of Christ to the Disciples,” “ The Landing of 
Columbus,” “The Captives of Judah,” 
“Christ and Mary Magdalen in the Gar- 
den,” and “ The Landing of Cleopatra,” and 
several smaller specimens. He’ has also a 
full length portrait of General Washington 
and Henry Clay, half length of John C. 
Calhoun, Bishop Soule, and many others. 
Taking every thing into consideration, 
there is no place in Alabama so well adapt- 
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we soon would have mechanics among us, 
and as good and cheap a coat made here as 
we can get from New-York, and so with all 
other branches. The fact is, no mechanic 
can engage in these branches as we are now 
situated, with any prospect of success. In- 
stead of raising up mechanics amongst us, we 
are driving them from us. We work hard, 
and pay nearly all the proceeds of our labor 
to the northern and eastern states—and are 
they to blame for receiving it? Let us look 
at the things in their proper light. What is 
it that builds up Boston and New-York? 
Is it commerce? Thatis part; but take 
away their mechanics and manufacturers,and 
you would soon see three-fourths of their 
stores tenantless, and merchants would not 
go there for their supplies, Cannot our 
southern cities be built up in the same way ? 
Could not our merchants be supplied in 
Charleston, Savannah, Mobile and New-Or- 
leans, instead of going to New-York? 
When this shall take place, (and I am con- 
vinced the thing is possible,) then we shall 
be in a much better condition to secede. 





ed to manufacturing purpeses as Prattville. 
The Alabama River is always navigable to 
within four miles of the place; a plank road 
of an easy grade, upon which it is calculated 
a team of four mules will haul a load of 
six tons, will soon be built by Mr. Pratt, 
connecting his place with the river. He is 
now building a good wharf and warehouse 
at the river landing, which will compare 
with the best. Transportation between the 
two places will be a small item of expense, 
The country in the rear of the village a- 
bounds with the finest quality of yellow 
pine for building purposes, and the water 
power is sufficient at all times to drive 30,- 
000 spindles and 100 looms, which, with the 
other business that would naturally follow, 
would support a population of 6,000 inhabi" 
tants. 

As an evidence of the interest which Mr. 
Pratt takes in all that concerns the prosperi 
ty of the South, we take pleasure in insert- 
ing an extract of a letter which was publish- 
ed in the Montgomery Journal : 


“Instead of spending our time and re- 
sources on conventions, let us spend them in 
encouraging and protecting our own state. 
Let us show a disposition to encourage home 
industry and home trade. Instead of goin 
to New-York and Boston for almost ever 
thing we consume, let us encourage our own 
tailors, shoemakers, tanners, saddlers, cabi- 
net makers, pail makers, broom makers, cot- 
ton gin makers, cotton and woolen factories, 
and many other branches of business. It 


go 
5 


Then the abolition chord will be loosened. 
| Then we shall be a prosperous and happy 
people. This is what I would earnestly de- 

sire to see. Instead of those angry debates 
at our public meetings, let this matter be 
discussed—let us unite and say that we 
will give southern manufactures the prefer- 
ence. Let every neighborhood have a tailor, 
shoemaker, and all other mechanical branch- 
es that are practicable. Let our towns and 
cities encourage carriage, cabinet, and har 
ness makers. Let our hardware merchants 
supply themselves with iron and _hollow- 
ware of our own make. Let our dry-good 
merchants buy such goods as are manufac- 
tured amongst us, and go abroad for only 
those they cannot get here. If all would 
unite on this plan and carry it out, it would 
not be long before they could be supplied at 
home with most of the articles we consume, 
and such as are not made here, our own 
merchants could import. Let our people 
give those merchants who encourage home 
manufactories the preference, and this will 
soon bring them all into the measure.” 

In all that Mr. Pratt has accomplished, he 
has been without the aid of what is termed 
a scholastic education. His early advanta- 
ges were limited ; his success is to be at- 
tributed to his intercourse with men and 
| things, rather than books. 


t 
| cou 





His character 
Id not be better and more truly set forth 
|than in the following letter received from 
the President of the University of Alabama : 


University of Alabama, Jan. 4th, 1847. 


| To Daniet Pratt, Ese. 
| Dear sir :—The Trustees of the Universi- 
| ty of Alabama, appointed by the Legislature 





may be said we have no good tailors, shoe-| of the State, in the exercise of the disere- 

makers, &c.; but should we show a disposi- | tionary powers entrusted to them, have an- 

tion to encourage those various branches, | thorized me, as their. official organ, to con- 
° 
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fer upon you the honorary degree of Master 
in the Mechanic and Useful Aris; and at 
the late public anniversary of this Institution 
held on the 2ist of December, 1846, the 
said degree was so conferred. 

This is a token of the respect and honor 
felt by the trustees in common with reflect- 
ing men in every station, for that high de- 
gree of intelligence, benevolence, upright- 
ness and success, which you have exercised 
and displayed in the relations of life allot- 
ted you by Divine Providence. Without 
having devoted your life to literary pursuits, 

ou have attained in an eminent degree, 
that which is the end of all letters and all 
study, the art of making men around you 
wiser, better, and happier. You have 
shown in a substantial manner that you val- 
ue and know how to promote, the industrial 
and economical virtues among men ; render- 


EDITORIAL AND LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 
















hand of honest industry with the es of 
labor, and erecting over the shelterless a 
neat and comfortable home, may you too re- 
receive a reward for your labor such as this 
world cannot give, and find for yourself a 
mansion in that building of God, that house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens ! 
In attestation of the honor which has been 
conferred upon you, I have caused a Diplo- 
ma to be made out, duly signed and sealed, 
ot which I beg your acceptance ; and which 
will be sent to your address, or delivered to 
your order, as you may be pleased to desig- 
nate. 
With great respect I am, sir, 
Your ob't servant, 
B, Mayty, 

President University of Ala.” 


Tt is now nearly three years since we vis- 


ing your own intelligerce and honestly ac- | ited Prattville and employed ourselves in 
quired wealth a blessing to all that come | taking notes of its progress and improve- 


within the sphere of your influence. You 
have shown yourself the friend and support- 
er of schools for the son of the laboring man, 


| ments ; and there is not, in all the past, a 
| pleasanter memory presenting itself, than 


as well as of the rich, that all the rising gen- | the courtesy, kindness and attention, receiv- 
eration may be fitted for that condition of | ed at the hand of our excellent friend, the 


republican freedom which it is the peculiar | 
privilege of American citizens to enjoy. | 


unaffected hospitality of his household, and 


Above all, you have shown that you discern the generous purpose of spreading ease and 


what is the great source of all virtue and | 
happiness, off all knowledge and success, 
by your efficient maintenance of the in- 
stitutions of the religion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ among your people. 

May your life and health be long preserv- 
ed! ay you enjoy the special influences 
of God’s Holy Spirit; and while filling the 








happiness around, which presides over his 
daily life. 
| good follow and cheer him in the future, and 
illustrate in his own heart, there is more than 


May the consciousness of doing 


poetic license in the words, 


“ An honest man ‘s the noblest work of God.”’ 
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1.—JOHN RANDOLPH or Roanoxe.* 





“ Thou who, unmoved, hast heard the whirlwind chide 
Full many a winter round ey craggy bed, 


And like an earthborn giant 


ath outspread 


Thy hundred arms, and Heaven’s old bolts defied, 
Now liest alon thy native mountain side 


Uptorn ! 


Yet deem not that I come to shed 


The idle drops of pity o’er thy head, 
Or, basely to insult thy blasted pride.” 


We have read many lives of illustrious ; a correct estimate of his public services and 


men, but none with more melancholy inter- | his private virtues. 
of his speeches and letters are given at full 
length, and these we take to be a true por- 
traiture of the man. The bestbiography is 
that which permits the subject of it to speak 
for himself; for it places it in our power not 


est than that of the eccentric personage 
whose name is placed at the head of this 
brief sketch. His biographer has performed 
his duty faithfully, in furnishing us with all 
the necessary materials to enable us to form 





A considerable portion 





° The Life of Jokn Randolph of Roanoake, by Hugh “A. Garland. New-York: 


D. Appleton & Co., Broadway., 1850. 
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only to know what he said and thought, but | 
the reasons which operated upon bim. We 
place a high estimate also upon ‘ Confessions’ 
—when the object of them proceeds from a 
sincere desire to do good—such as those of 
St. Augustine; and not when they proceed 
from vanity and egotism, as is so glaringly 
evidentin those of Rousseau and Lamar- 
tine, and many others of the same school. 
We must be pardoned, if we do not ex- 
press the same degree of admiration for Mr. 
Randolph as many who have made him the 
object of so much adulation. There are 
two classes of men whose lives are, or ought 
to be, interesting. In the first class, we 
would place such men as Columbus, Milton 
and Washington. Virtue consists in the 
patient endarance of suffering, of genuine 
humility, and invincible courage and forti- 
tude. Such characters, and such only, should 
be held up to the eyes of the world as ex- 





amples and models. But where we discover | 
brilliant talents, extravagant pride and great | 
waywardness of temper, however we may | 
admire these qualities, we cannot refrain | 
from tempering our admiration with the sen- | 
In this 

class Mr. Randolph holds a conspicuous 

place. 


timents of pity and repugnance. 


His light was set on a hill—but it 
shed such a flickering and baleful glare, that 
it served rather as a beacon to warn the 
prudent mariner to beware of the unseen 
rocks that surrounded him, thana safe guide 
to conduct him to his destined port. 

Iu the same year in which the Father of 
his country was taken to his final rest, and 
the sun of Patrick Henry was descending in 
a blaze of glory, that of our subject hecame 
“ A tall, slender, ef- 
feminate-looking youth was he ; light hair, 


lord of the ascendant. 


combed back with a well-adjusted cue, pale 
countenance, a beardless chin, bright, quick 
hazel eye, blue frock, t uff small-clothes, and 
fair-t« pb sts.” He was a candidate for Con- 
gress for the first time, and was expected to 
r:ply to the Great Orator who was about to 
deliver his dying speech to his countrymen 
‘‘ As soon as he appeared on the ground,” says 
Wirt, “ he was surrounded by the admir- 
ing and adoring crowd, and whithersoever he 
A 
preacher of the Baptist Church, whose piety 


moved, the concourse fo lowed him. 
was wounded by this homage paid to a 


mortal, asked the people aloud why they 
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followed Mr. Henry about as if he was a 
god?” “No,” said Mr. Henry, deeply af- 
fected by the scene and the remark, “no, 
indeed, my friend ; I am but a poor worm of 
the dust—as fleeting and unsubstantial as 





the shadow of the cloud that flies over your 
fields, and is remembered no more.” 

At the then recent session of the Virginia 
Assembly, where the subject of State Rights 
seemed to have been broached, Mr. Henry 
apprehended that the state was steering a 
course that was likely to bring her in contact 
with the general government; he thought 
he could perceive a disposition on the part 
of the Assembly to undervalue the Consti- 
tution, by calling into question the validity of 
Federal Laws. He said that he could 
foresee the necessity of the government’s 
being compelled to call the military to its 
aidin enforcing its authority, and that civil 
He even pic- 
tured to the imagination of his astonished 
hearers the stately form of Washington, 


war would certainly ensue. 


marching at the head of an army to do 
military execution upon the citizens of his 
“ And where (he asked) are 
our resources to 


native state. 
meet such a conflict? 
Where is the citizen of America, who will 
dare to lift his hand against the Father of 
A drunken 
crowd threw up his arms and exclaimed 
that he dare doit. “No,” answered Mr. 


Henry, rising alcft in all his majesty, you 


his country?” man in the 


dare not do it—in such a parricidal at- 
tempt, the steel would drop from your 
nerveless arm!” 

Hereupon Mr. Randolph arose, and after 
apologising to the ‘old man eloquent’ for 
presuming tv differ with him on the mo- 
mentous question that agitated the minds of 
the people—opened upon him in the follow- 
ing strain :—*“ The gentleman tells you that 
the late proceedings of the Virginia As- 
sembly have filled him with apprehension 
andalarm. He seems to be impressed with 
the conviction that the State has quitted the 
sphere in which she was placed by the Con- 
stitution ; and in daring to pronounce on the 
validity of Federal laws, has gone out of her 
jurisdiction in a manner not warranted by 
any authority. I am sorry the gentleman 
has been disturbed in his repose, still more 
grieved am I that the particular occasion to 
which he alludes should have been the cause 
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of his anxiety. I once cherished the hope | delight in “riding booted and spurred” 
that his alarms would have been awak- | over the necks of his enemies, and especially 
ened, had Virginia failed to exert her-! the young and the sensitive, he had the 
self in warding off the evils he so propheti- | boldness to insult Mr. Clay, who had con- 
cally warned us of on another memorable | sented to accept the post of Secretary of 
cccasion. Her supineness and inactivity,| State under Mr. Adams. His coalition with 
now that these awful squintings towards mon- | the president, Mr. Randolph thought could 
archy so eloquently described by the gentle- | not proceed from an honorable motive, 
man, are fast growing into realities, I had | and denounced it a coalition between the 








hoped would have planted thorns in his pil- blackleg and the Puritan. 


low, and awakened him to a sense of danger | 
now threatening us, and the necessity of | 
exerting once more his powerful faculties in 
warning the people and rousing them from | 
their fatal lethargy.” } 

After cuntinuing at some length to expose 
the fallacy of Mr. Henry's arguments, he 
retorted upon him in this scorching style : 





“ And yet the gentleman tells you, we must 
wait until some infringement is made on our 
rights! Your Constitution broken, your 
citizens dragged to prison for daring to 
exercise the freedom of speech, armies 
levied, and you threatened with immediate 
invasion for your audacious interference 
with the business of the Federal Govern- 
ment; and still you are told to wait for 
some infringement of your rights! How 
long are we to wait? Till the chains are 
fastened upon us, and we can no longer 
help ourselves? But the gentleman says 
that your course may lead to civil war, 
and where are your resources? I answer 
in his own words, handed down by the tra- 
dition of a past generation, and engraved on | 
the hearts of his grateful countrymen. I 
answer inhis own words: “Shall we gather 
strength by irresolution and inaction? Shall 
we acquire the means of effectual resistance 
by lying supinely on our backs, and hugging 
the delusive phantom of hope until our ene- 
mies shall have bound us hand and foot? Sir, 
we are not weak, if we make a proper | 
use of those means which God and nature 
hath placed in our power. The battle, sir, 
is not to the strong alone ; it is to the vigi- 
lant, and the active, and the brave.” 


Mr. Henry made no reply to this retort— 
but turning to one of his friends, who was 
standing near him, remarked, “ That he 
had’nt seen the little dug before since he was 
at school; he was a great atheist then.” | 
And then approaching Mr. Randolph, took 
him by the hand and said: “ Young man, | 
you call me ‘father;’ then, my son, I have 
somewhat to say unto thee, (holding both his 
hands)—keep justice, keep truth, and you| 
will live to think differently.” 

After running a brilliant career in Con- | 
gress, where he seemed to take especial | 








Mr, Clay 
was stung to the quick by this outrageous 
insult, and sent him a challenge. General 
James Hamilton, who was then a distin- 
guished member of Congress from South 
Carolina, (but more distinguished at present 
for his undying devotion to the Union,) was 
engaged as Mr. Randolph’s second. The 
General gives a graphic account of the 
rencontre, but it is so well known, that it is 
unnecessary to repeat it here. Mr. Clay's 
bullet passed through Mr. R.’s silk gown ; 
Mr. R. remarked to Mr. C. that he Was in- 
debted to him for the value of the gown, 
and Mr. C. is said to have replied that he 
wished he was deeper indebted to him. But 
there are two versions of the story. 


Mr. Randolph played a distinguished part 
in the matter of the Missouri Compromise. 
He exposed the impolicy and unconstitution- 
ality of the bill, in a speech of great force 
and eloquence. His prophetic eye foresaw 
the difficulties and dangers which have since 
arisen. and the sectional bitterness which it 
has created. But it was all in vain; it was 
smuggled through, and is now a law of the 
land. Itis well known that he believed in 
the unconstitationality of the tariff, and was 
often heard to say, that incase it came to a 
breach with the government, he would have 
himself buckled on his horse, and would die 
sword in hand in the cause of the South. 
But his days were numbered. From the 
time of the Nullification agitation to the time 
of his death, which took place soon after, he 
seems to have been partially deranged. His 
naturally delicate constitution was mnch im- 
paired by alife of constant excitement, and 
domestic afflictions made desolate his hearth. 
He believed that the curse of God had 


lighted on him and his whole race. The last 


| act of this mournful tragedy is thus described 


by his biographer : 
“ He now made his preparations to die. 

















He directed his servant, John, to bring him 
his father’s breast button; he then directed 
him to place it in the bosom of hisshirt, It 
was an old-fashioned, large-sized gold stud. 
John placed it in the buttonhole of hie shirt- 
bosoni—but te fix it in comfortably required 
a hole on the opposite side, “ Get a knife,” 
said he, “and cut one.” A napkin was cal- 
led for, and placed by John over his breast. 
For a short time he lay perfectly quiet, with 
his eyes closed. He suddenly roused up, 
and exclaimed—“ Remorse !—Remorse !” 
It was thrice repeated—the last time at the 
top of his voice, with great agitation. He 
cried out, let me see the word—get a Dic- 


tionary. Let me seethe word. “There is 
none in the room, sir.’ * Write it down, 
then,—let me see the word.” ‘The Doctor 


— up one of his cards, “ Randolph of 
noke.” “Shall I write it on this card ?” 
“Yes, nothing more proper.” The word 
Remorse was then written in pencil. He 
took the card in a burried manner, and 
fastened his eyes on it with great intensity. 
“ Write it on the back,” he excluimed—it 
was so done, and handed him again. He 
was extremely agitated. “ Remorse !”’ You 
have no idea what it is; you cau form no 
idea t it whatever; it has contributed to 
bring me to my present situation—but I have 
looked to the Lord Jesus Christ—and ko 

I have obtained pardon. Now let John take 
your pencil and draw a line under the word,” 
which was accordingly done. “ What can 
I do with the card,” inquired the Doctor. 
“Put it in your pocket—take care of it— 
when I am dead look at it.” 


2.—THE POSITION AND COURSE OF THE 
souTH. 

WE mentioned in our last the receipt of Mr. 
Trescott’s pamphlet, with the above title, 
and promised to notice it, and make some ex- 
tracts for the benefit of our readers. 

The objection occurs to us at the outset as 
to most of the papers and documents issued 





from the Carolina press, that they ge far be- 
yond the necessities of the case, and frame 
an argument for disunion at all hazards, even 
were the slavery question closed up and am- 
icably settled. This course is suicidal to 
the Southern cause; removes the onus 
of responsibility for endangering the Union 
from the fanatics of the North, and changes 
the issue into one in which we can neither 
be sustained by the common sense of man- 
kind, nor yet by the judgment of more than 
a mere minority of our own people, Notb- | 





ing is more to be regretted than that the 
South, with so fair a quarrel, should be made | 
to assume a false position, and we cannot be- 
lieve that the writers adverted to, give ex- 
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pression to the convictions and feelings of 
the people of that gallant and glorious state, 
whose reputation and honor are so dear 
our heart. 

No; if the dire extremity should come, and 
the Union must be shipwrecked, with all ite 
sacred and holy associations cemented by 
the blood of the martyrs of liberty, and con- 
secrated by the prayers of the good and the 
virtuous of generations, and generations 
that are past and gone—it is not that the 
South has sought this issue—not that nature 
has decreed it in her “geographical lines 
and barriers,”—not that human liberty and 
the perfection of republicanism demands the 
sacrifice! Never, never! The blight and 
the curse of Ged will rather fall upon the 
head of the men who, in daring to interfere 
with the sacred rights of freemen, in the 
wantonness of power and the perfidiousness 
of treacherous natures, have driven the South 


| in self-defence to the wall, and made dis- 


union, and even annihilation, preferable to 
the degradation they have prepared for her! 
We have not sought this—Never! our pray- 
ers and our hopes, our entreaties, our mag- 
nanimous forbearance, have all been ex- 
hausted in averting the evil day; and if in 
vain, and the “deed without a name” must 
be consummated, the South, withent a 
shaduw of remorse, can well exclaim to the 
bleeding victim of treachery and guilt, 

“Shake not thy gery locks at me, 

Thou canst not say I did it!” 

Mr. Trescott, who is one of the ablest 
young men of Carolina now entering upon 
the political board, and has won a reputa- 
tion throughout the state, labors very hard 
to show the impossibility of a further union 
between the North and South, on any terms 
whatever. The grounds that he assumes for 
this are neither of them tenable, and there- 
fore his ingenious superstructure must fall 
These grounds are, 1. Geographical, and 2 
Industriai or Civii; or, in other words— 
the different social systems of the two sec- 
tions, growing out of the difference in the re- 
lation of capital and labor subsisting in each, 
and the difference in physical circumstances. 

1. Geographical—Would not any one 
smile to think of the Ohio River and the 
Potomac, being such grand national barriers, 
as must, like the Alleghany and the Rocky 
Mountains, constitute of necessity the nations 









on either side of them, diverse, independent, 
hostile to each other, and capable of being 
at best but “ unequally yoked together,” and 
yet Mr. Trescott, with great profoundness, 
announces this discovery. 


“ In examining, then, the conflicting ckar- 
acters of two great sections, it is no unfa- 
vorable introduction to such an investigation, 
to discover that nature herself has drawn 
deeply the sectional lines. Now, if a map 
of the settled portion of the North American 
continent be prepared, indicating only the | 

eat mountain ranges and the large rivers, | 
fhe most superficial review would mark three | 
grand divisions—the north, the south, the | 
west. The north and south this side of the | 
Alleghanies ; the west beyond it, having its | 
Pacific border, its bold headlands loating 
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pital will be in the market and labor bidding 
for it. Ina declining nation the scales are 
turned, Im different periods of the same 
nation the two conditions may be experi- 
enced. Inthe natural state of things, neither 
capital nor laber can hold the reins supreme, 
and neither does, in fact, from any peculiar 
tend ency in itself hold them at all, but only 
from the errors of legislation or the evils 
that are incident to society in its best as in 
its worst form, in slavery and in freedom. 
But let Mr Trescott state his own position. 
“ Look for a moment at the condition of 
the operatives of England and France. In 


both, the population is free, labor and 
capital are politically equal; while in faet 


out on Asia; its capacious harbors and its | capital tyrannizes with selfish power, helding 
ewn rivers, rising, running, emptying beyond | labor to its terrible bond—the obligation, a 
the mountains, even their sources separated | life of barely sustained toil—the penalty, 
by immense territories from the heights of death by starvation. There is no moral re- 





Atlantic commerce; wealth, unbounded 
wealth, for ‘its inheritance and independ- 
ence, the necessary condition of its future 
life. Upon this side of the mountains, iwo | 

sections, divided by the Ohio and the 

‘otomac, from the Mississippi to the Atlan- 
tic; the north possessing in the lakes and the 
St. Lawrence, a channel of commercial com- 
munication, reaching from Wisconsin to 
Maine, and the South enjoying in the Mis- 
sissippi the same connection trom Missouri to 
Florida, Not only has nature drawn these 
lines, but history, in the action of its providen- 
tial instinct, has followed their guileise. 

“ With these preparations for great nation- 
al differences, no philosophical inquirer | 
would be surprised to discover a wide dis- 
tinction ot sentiment and institution; and | 
the student of political principles would an- 
ticipate the impossibility of the consistent 
action of a dode government. What are 
the facts?” 


| 


Mr. Trescott may be a good metaphysician, 
but he is a bad political economist, and, in 
fact, perverts one of the first principles of the 
science, in considering labor necessarily at 
the mercy of capital or controlling it, wher- 
ever the institution of slavery does not exist. 
Nothing of this kind is true. There is no 
antagonism, but so close and intimate a rela- 
tion and dependence the one upon the vther, 
that the least disturbance of the equipoise | 
entails the most frightful consequences. 
The capitalist and the laborer, one country 
with another, and one time with. another, | 
both give and receive as much as the compe- | 
tition of trade, and the average of profits | 
will admit. It is impossible for either to ty- | 
rannise for any time before the level will be 
restored again. Jn a flourishing pation ca- | 





lation between them and the working class- 
es, who comprehend political theories only 
in practical results, el against the powers 
that be,” &c., &c, . 

Speaking of the labor systems of the North 
and South, Mr. Trescott says : 

“ Now these two systems are irreconcila- 
ble either in their principles or their practice 
—reason and experience pronounee they 
can never be joined together.” 


The argument is entirely a false one. 
These systems of labor have nothing to de 
with the purposes for which the federal 
union was furmed, and that union is only 
perverted when it touches them at any point 
Mr. Trescott should become a strict con- 
structionist, and not throw the constitution 
overboard altogether—ours is not a consoli- 
dation, happily. 

We really think so well of Mr. Trescott, 
and our personal relations are of so long 
standing, that it is painful to disagree with 
him when we have so many points in com- 
mon. But having promised some extracts 
from his pamphlet, we will give one more, in 
which he ingeniously attempts to sweeten, 
what for a moment even to his own taste 
seems, the “ bitter cup of disunion.”’ 


THE FATE OF THE UNION. 


“ And so it will be with our own constitu 
tiun; the elements of constitutional liberty 
may be slightly varied in their action under 
different governments; but they will act 
with energy, for they have been incorporated 
into the national character. The experi- 
ment instituted by our fathers will receive 
its highest illustration, and a continent of 
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a republics, equal, independent, and al- | 
ied, will demonstrate to the world the capa- 
bilities of republican, constitutional govern- | 
ment. That the dissolution of the Union 
must comé,even without the present agitation, | 
at no distant day, is almost a historical ne- 
cessity ; for the history of the world is the | 
record of the aggregation and dissolution of 
great empires. National individuality seems | 
to be the agent of Providence in the conduct 
of the world, and having, in the extension of 
our territories to the extremest western 
verge, accompl ishedthe first part of our des- 
tiny, we are about to fulfil the second in 
creating those separate national interests 
and individual national peculiarities, to the 
attrition of which is due the varied and bril- 

liant civilization of modern times. 

“We have thus endeavored to suggest 
the elements of the present discussion. The 
question is the gravest that can well be ima- 
gined—it is invested with a solemn respon- 
sibility, and rises above the flippant passion 
and uncertain temper of ordinary politics. 
We believe that the interests of the southern 
country demand a separate and independ- 
ent government. We believe that the time 
has come when such a government can be 
established temperately, wisely, strongly. | 
But ineffecting this separation, we would | 
not disown our indebtedness, our gratitude | 
to the past. The Union has redeemed a con- | 
tinent to the Christian world—it has fertiliz- | 
ed a wilderness, and converted the rude | 
force of nature into the beneficent action of 
a civilized agriculture. It has enriched the | 
world’s commerce with the antold wealth of | 
anew and growing trade. It has spread | 
over the vast territories of this new land, | 
the laws, the language, the literature of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. It has developed a po- 
oe with whom liberty is identical with 

aw, and in training thirty-three States to 
manhood, has fitted them for the responsibi- 
lity of independent national life. It has 
given to history sublime names, which the 
world will not willingly let die—heroic ac- 
tions which will light the eyes of a far-coming 
enthusiasm. It has achieved its destiny. 
Let us achieve ours.” 

3.—DRAKE’S INTERIOR VALLEY OF NORTH 

AMERICA. 


Through the courtesy and attention of 
Dr. Drake, of Cincinnati, we have been 
favored with a copy of his valuable work 
entitled, A T'reatise on the Principal Diseas- 





es of the Interior Valley of North Amer- | 
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even two volumes of similar dimensions. 
Over seven hundred pages are em- 
ployed upon GrneRaL ErTioLocy, or 
the causes of disease, which constitute 
Book I, and is divided into three parts: 1. 
Topographical and Hydrographical Eti- 
ology, embracing natural boundaries, area, 
and aspects, the hydrographical system, alti- 
tudes and configuration, geological outline, 
hydrographical basins—the Gulf of Mexico, 
special medical topography of the coasts and 
cities of the Gulf of Mexico—the delta of 
the Mississippi, considered as a part of the 
Gulf coast—localities in and around the 
delta of the Mississippi—medical topogra- 
phy of the bottoms and bluffs of the Mis- 
sissippi River above its delta—of the regions 
east and west of the Gulf and the River, and 
south of the Ohio basin—the Ohio basin— 
general views of the whole basin—lakes Su- 
perior, Michigan, and Huron—St. Law- 
rence, Lake Erie, and Lake Ontario basins 
—the Hudson and Arctic hydrographical 
basins. 

Part second isentitled Climatic Etiology, 
embracing nature, dynamics and elements 
of climate—temperature of the interior val- 
ley, atmospheric pressure of the interior 
valley, winds of the interior valley—aqueous 
meteors—elecirical phenomena, distribution 
of plants and animals. 


Part third,—Physiological and Socia 
Etiology, incleding population, modes ot 
living, clothing, lodgings, bathing, habita- 
tions, and shade trees, occupations, pursuits, 
exercise and recreations. 

Book II. is upon Febrile Diseases, and 
occupies the remainder of the volume. 

The reader will perceive by the above 
analysis that the first volume of Dr. Drake’s 
book addresses itself in a much higher de- 
gree to the practical business men and in- 
quiring minds of the West than to the mere 
physician, though valuable to him as unfold- 
ing the basis of doctrines and positions to be 


tea, as they appear in the Caucassian, Af- | assumed Hereafter. This volume is almost 
rican, Indian, and Esquimaux varieties of | complete in itself. “The history of the dis- 
its population—historical, etiological, and | eases ofthe valley, though highly important,” 


practical. 

The volume before us contains nearly one 
thousand pages, but so vast is the conception 
and design of the author, that there is 
material still behind for one or perhaps 


| torian, (we might add the planter, the engi- 
'neer, the capitalist seeking investment) will 


| says Dr. Dowler, “is really the least valua- 
| part of the work. The statesman, the 


geographer, the geologist and the civil his- 
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dispute with the pathologist for the right to 
this work, notwithstanding the medical im- 
port of its title.” 

It is not for us, a mere layman, to intrude 
within the inner temple, and by the side of 
the altar where doctors disagree and splinter 
lances with each other. Otherwise, having 
mentioned Dr. Dowler, we might feel under 
some obligations to examine the strictures he 
has passed through inthe New-Orleans Me- 
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graphy, hydrography, and meteorology of our 
Southern cities and country, and have evi- 
dently been prepared with great labor. We 
know of no other authority a tithe part so volu- 
minous and reliable upon these matters. For 
the present, we can only quote a passage from 
the review of Dr. Dowler, remarking at the 
time, that the work being printed and bound 
in Cincinnati, is in every respect the largest 
and most valuable which has yet appeared 





dical Journal, upon the design and execu- | 
tion of the work before us. Those who | 
know Dr. Dowler will admit, there are few | 
men in America more pains-taking, labori- 
ous and profound in their researches, or 
more original and pecaliar in the field they | 
On this | 
account, Dr. Drake is fortunate in having | 
such a reviewer, who, though he has criticis- | 
ed the method adopted, (7. ¢., in obtaining in- 
formation from verbal statements gathered | 
during rapid journeys through the valley) as 
insufficient and inaccurate, yet admits with- | 
out hesitation, that 


} 


| 


have marked out for themselves. 


“Dr. Drake’s book is unrivaled, as an 
elegant and learned summary of the topo 
graphical, social, and vital physics of ‘the 
interior valley of North America.” But he 
leaves the great problem still to be solved, 
namely, the invariable connections between 
the physical agents, and the special diseases 
of localities. The great desideratum which 
connects, as cause and effect, the meteorolo- 
gy, the hydrography, and general topography | 
of a delta, abasin, a plain, a lake, a river, a 
swamp, a mountain, and a country, with the 
maladies of the population, is still an open 
question. May the learned and honored 
author grapple with this difficult problem, in 
his forthcoming volume, and may he be suc- 
cessful !’’ 


In justice to Dr. Drake, it should be stated, 
that his work is the laborious investigations 
and reflections of an almost octogenarian 
life, and 





that its germ was published 
by him forty years ago, entitled “ Notices 
Concerning Cincinnati.” He has traveled | 
extensively over the field, and embodied | 


facts drawn from personal intercourse with | 


Semmes ! 


to the westward of the mountains, and as 
such, deserves especial favor. 


INFLUENCE OF THE MISSISSIPPI ON HEALTH. 


“ Dr. Drake, however, is too good a man 
to slander the Mississippi river—for having 
shown at length, (70, 71, 72,) that the river 
is excessively foul, and that ‘the catalogue 
[of its impurities] is rather “my * he 
concludes that ‘the salubrjty of the Missis- 


| sippi water, or that of the Missouri, which 


imparts the character of turbidness, is not an 
open question. From St, Louis to New- 
Orleans, the testimony of the population on 
its banks, and those who peace great part 
of their lives upon it as watermen, is une- 
quivocally in its favor. Many persons drink 
it before its suspended materials have sub- 
sided. and seem to prefer it to that which 
has been rendered transparent by time or 
art. That it produces some effects on the 
system, which transparent water from wells 
and springs, and,our other rivers, does not, 
is an established and popular opinion. It is 
even regarded by many persons as being, to 
a certain extent, medicinal, and especially 
adapted to the cure of chronic functional dis- 
orders of the stomach, bowels, and liver—an 
opinion in which I am disposed to concur. 
That its daily use averts some forms of dis- 
ease, may be admitted as probable ; but pre- 
cise observations on all these points are want- 
ing ; and J shall dismiss the subject with the 
presentation of two facts, in which, I trust. 
the reader will take a pleasant interest. 
First, Professor Bailey, after observing its 
numerous shoals of microscopic animalcules 
expresses the opinion, that they are suili- 
ciently abundant to render the water nutri- 
tious. Second, In his letters on Louisiana, 
written in the year 1751, Captain Boissu in- 
forms us, that the Mississippi water has the 
property of contributing to the fecondite de 
'72, '73—Lozieres and other au- 
thors, down to near the close of last cen- 
tury, (before the appearance of the yel- 








living physicians, and from every written or | low fever,) maintained that the snlubrity of 
printed authority, These personal explora. | foe gemanyes with - ao epi- 
: . ie altel _ | demics, was owing to the hygeinic influences 
tions were conducted through eighteen de | ofthe Fathers of Waters. In a book of 
grees of latitude, and nearly as many of | voyages, (1794 to 1798, p. 17,) this ‘pleas- 
longitude. | ant’ story of the fecundating property of the 

We have marked many passages in the | Mississippi water is re-asserted. The story 


2 . | of the youth-giving stream which Don Juan 
volume for extractin the pagesof the Review, | ponce de Leon sought in the Peninsula of 
especially those which relate to the tdpo- | Florida—the gold-revealing current of the 
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Sacramento—the love-inspiring Venus, ris- 
ing from the foam of the sea, must ‘pale 
their ineffectual fires,’ before ‘the Big 
Drink.’ All that Dr. Drake has said against 
the Mississippi river, is more than compen- 
sated by what he says for it.” 


4.—THE FISK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


There is a woful amount of responsibility 
incurred somewhere, for the shameful ne- 
glect of the liberal donation made by the 
brothers Fisk, for the establishment of a 
public library in the city of New-Orleans. 
It may not be generally remembered that 
the donation consisted of some six thousand 
volumes of valuable works, and a large and 
handsome building upon Custom-house 
street, for their reception. 


What has been the result of this liberal 
provision, now that several years have 
passed? What provision is made for the 
permanent establishment of the library ? 
Whe knows anything of its existence even, 
or enjoys any of its fruits? The whole af- 
fair is utterly unworthy of the city, and 
almost in bad faith towards the liberal 
founders. 


We believe that there is a nucleus here 
for a splendid library, if the municipalities 
will dotheir duty. The building on Custom- 
house street is in no wise adapted to the 
purpose. Let the building be disposed of, 
and the money expended in the purchase of 
a more extensive collection of works. Ten 
or twelve thousand dollars may be realized 
in this way, which will purchase as many 
thousand volumes, and donations of books 
from every quarter will continually swell 
the list. 


A Hall for the purposes of the library can 
readily be obtained. The University of 
Louisiana will, without doubt, concede the 
perpetual enjoyment of one of its magnificent 
halls, in the new buildirig on Common street, 
for this end; and the librarian may be sup- 
plied, at small expense, from its professors 
or its students. This plan should be carried 
out at once, and we earnestly commend it to 
the attention of the municipalities of the 
city, and the administraters of the college. 
It is time we were at work reforming things 
in New-Orleans. 
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5.—THE LONDON WORLD'S FAIR. 


It pleases us to chronicle the fact, that a 
movement has been made in Louisiana to se- 
cure a representation at the great World’s 
Fair, of some of our products and staples. 
We hope there will be many articles for- 
warded. One or two delegates, itis thought, 
will attend on the part of the State. The 
following is the committee appointed by 
Governor W alker :— 


Col. Maunsel White, Lucius Duncan, 
Chas. L. Leeds, C. G. Forshey, Dr. J. L. 
Riddell, J. D. B. DeBow, A. M. Holbrook, 
New-Orleans ; Valcour Aime, St. James ; 
Judge P. A. Rost, St. Charles; Judge 
John Perkins, Madison; Dr F.M. Hereford, 
George O. Hall, James McHatton, Wm. 8. 
Pike, Wm. R. Adams, Leon Bonnecaze, 
East Baton Rouge ; Col. Henry Marshall, 
Caddo ; Col. D. F. Fluker, East Feliciana; 
Col. P. O. Herbert, Iberville ; Dr. R. H. 
Selby, Rapides ; Gen. Andre LeBlanc, 
Assumption; Trasimond Landry, Ascen- 
ston; Robert Cade, Vermilion; Wm. M. 
Prescott, St. Landry. 


The annexed resolutions were adopted by 
the Committee :— 


Resolved, That public notice be given of 
the organization of this committee, and that 
citizens of Louisiana intending to present 
Ps pay for exhibition in London, be request- 
ed to send the same immediately to New- 
Orleans, where suitable rooms for the re- 
ception of the same have been provided. 


Resolved, That it be recommended to all 
citizens forwarding specimens, that the 
make them as small as is compatible wit 
their objects, and that they be well secured 
and boxed in a manner to render them safe, 
should the committee desire to furward 
them. 


Resolved, That this committee invite the 
committees of neighboring States to forward 
their commodities, properly packed and pre- 
pared, to this committee, care of Maunsel 
White and Co., for transmission to Lon- 
don. 


Resolved, That the Chair appoint a sub- 
committee of two for the purpose of examin- 
ing models of invention or products of art 
submitted to be forwarded to the Industrial 
Fair at London. Also, a committee of two 
to examine products of the soil and manu- 
facture, which may be uffered—both com- 
mittees being instructed to report to this 
committee what are approved. 


The Chair appointed on the Committee on 
the Products Cf Art and Models of Inven- 
tion, Professor Forshey and C. J. Leeds. 
On motion, the Chair was added to this 
committee. For the Committee on Agri- 
cultural Products, Dr. Riddell, Judge Rost, 
and Valcour Aime were appointed. 
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6.—THE MONTGOMERY BOILER. Bat the greatest enterprise with our citi- 
In our advertising pages, we have includ- | zens, is the J’ehuantepec Railroad, a matter 
ed a description of the merits of these boil- | we have often referred to, and will refer to 
ers, to which the reader’s attenhion is re-| again. Books for subscription have been 
ferred. They have been fitted in the fol-| opened, and a respectable beginning made. 
lowing steamers, workshops, hotels, &c. :— | The surveying company are to Jeave in a 
U. S. coast survey steamer Jefferson ; U, 8.| few days, on the steamship Alabama, and 
steamers Vixen and Water Witch ; steam-| we are promised full notes by its chief. The 
ship Union, for the Pacific; propeller On- | following persons are charged with the 
tario, Charleston ; steam-ship Dolphin, Euro- | work, and an extra session of the Legisla- 
pean trade ; propellers Jersey Blue and Ed- ture is urged for the purpose of granting a 
ward Payson, New-York; steamers Jonas | charter ; 
Heartt, Georgia (Chesapeake Bay), and | Maj. J. G. Barnard, of U. S. Corps of Engi 


Maryland; new steamers building at Wil-| 
mington, Del.,and by A. Aspinwell, New- | 
York ; two propellers projected for the Euro- 
pean trade; and several large boats on the | 
Erie. Also stationary engines at Hecker | 
and Brothers, Cherry street; D. D. Badger, | 
Duane street; A. Metcalf, Centre street ; 
Hooper and Brothers, and Mott and Ayres, 
Pearl street and North River; Wm. | 
Keamy’s factory, 26th street, New-York; | 
Smith and Curlett, Baltimore ; Detroit Wa- 
ter Works; Reading Railroad; Quimby 
and Company, Newark; Atlantic Docks, 
Brooklyn (Verplank and Co.); J. and 8. 
Eagle, Williamsburgh, L.I.; Belleville | 
Iron Works, New-Orleans; St. Charles 
Hotel; Gen. Taylor’s plantation. Also, in 
Hartford, Providence, Troy, &c., and on 
the Reading Railroad. 


7.—-RAILROAD SPIRIT IN LOUISIANA. 

It pleases us to chronicle the fact, that 
Louisiana, and particularly New-Orleans, is 
becoming at last aroused to the importance 
of extending her internal improvement sys- 
tem. The Council of New-Orleans have 
had the Jackson Railroad under considera: 
tion, and appropriated a sufficient améunt 
to conduct the necessary surveys. As we were 





among the first to advocate the route, the 


neers, Chief Engineer. 


| J. J. Williams, of New-York, Principal As- 


sistant. 
Geo. F. Dunbar, of New-Orleans, Prin- 
cipal Assistant. 
Dr. Canter, of New-Orleans, Physician. 
Passed Midshipman Temple, U. 8. N., 
Passed Midshipman Murphy, U. 8. N., 
Mr. Mechlin, U. 8. Coast Survey, 
Mr. DeLacy, of New-Orleans, Hydrographic 
Assistants. 
Mr. H. P. Andrews, New-Orleans. Clerk. 
To the above chief officers are added 
fifteen assistants, and twenty-five men, to 
be employed as chain carriers, rodmen, 
boatmen, axemen, &c. Most of the latter are 
from New-Orleans. 


The last railroad to which we can now re- 
fer is that to connect the Mississippi and 
New- Orleans with the beautiful and wealthy 
country of the Attakapas. The books are 
about being opened at Franklin, and the 
“ Banner” remarks thereon :-- 


“This road being completed, the planter 
will not shudder at the length of time and 
probable detention of a trip to New-Orleans 
and back; and the fair crescentcity, in sum- 
mer, will send up her thousands to enjoy the 
pleasant and healthful air of Attakapas, and 
to forget their city cares in the pleasures of 
Last Island. 





8.—CHARLESTON INDUSTRIAL FAIR. 


Our neighbors of Charleston are now tak- 
ing the lead in the industrial regeneration of 





pleasure resulting from the movement is en- \the South, and their late manufacturing fair 
hanced. The Lafayette and Lake Pont- / was the most brilliant ever held suuth of the 
chartrain road is being vigorously pressed, Potomac. We wish that every other south- 
and half the necessary capital already sub-| erm city would emulate the example. So 
scribed. The shares are $25 each; capital, | soon as we get the pamphlet particulars 

$150,000, and the cost assessed as follows: | this fair, and the speech of Judge Lumpkin, 
Iron for 73 miles of road, $8,000 | we shall make elaborate extracts from them. 


Per mile... ccccsccece cece $62,000 00 | At present we can only clip from the news- 

- ge gelige pe seeeeeee yes - | paper, accounts of one or two specimens of 
Depot on Jackson Street........ 15,000 00 the exhibition :— 

Do. at Lake Pontchartrain.... 10,000 00! 117. Black Cassimere from the Rockville 


——_—_—— | Factory, North Carolina, owned by Messrs. 
$97,500 00 | Carson, Young and Grier. This factory has 
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only been in existence a short time, and if 
these be fair specimens of its manufactured 

s, there will be no vecessity hereafter 
orus to go farther north than North Ca- 
rolina for goods of this kind. 

184. The miniature model of a steam en- 
gine, executed by R. C. Gilchrist, a youth, 
who has heretofore been distinguished for 
his precocious ta lent as a mechanist. 





9,--EULOGY ON THE LATE JOHN C. CAL- 
HOUN, by Frederick A. Porcher, Professor 
of Belles Lettres in the College of Charleston, 
Published by request of the Cliosophie So- 
ciety, 1850. 

It is too late in the day to sound the 
praises of Mr. Calhoun—a saintly character, 
who died in the hour of his proudest triumph, 
and when, like Moses of old, upon the top 
of Pisgah, he could but catch a view of the 
promised land—a saintly and a glorious cha- 
racter whom death could no farther affect 
than to finish and to canonize. It is too 
late in the day to sound his praises. The 
man belongs to history; and the millions of 
ages to come will be his judges and his audi- 
tors in a much higher sense than we are. 
Here let his fame rest. True greatness as- 
similates itself to divinity in this, that there 
is no past, or present, or future with it—yes- 
terday, to-day and to-morrow all blend them- 
selves into now !/ 

Professor Porchers eulogy is worthy of 
his theme, but what man can expect to do 
entire justice to it? The best of us must say 
with sincerity, as the devout, but illiterate 
Christian did, when struggling to speak upon 


the stirring theme of the Cross—* God has | 


not given it to an humble man like me, to 
speak of such things as these.” 


Professor Porcher has well! said, and this | 


is a crowning glory : 
g glory 


“The eminent men of the South enjoy, in | 


a remarkable degree, the confidence of the 
people. Noone ever spoke coldly of the 
merits of the Pinckneys, the Lowndes, of 
Hayne, or of Calhoun. They commanded 
the affections of those who trusted in them, 
because their eminence was due mainly to 
their moral worth. 
ern character, that mere intellectual power 
carries little weight. He who would lead 
the Southern mind, must be a GENTLEMAN. 
We bow to no superiority, but that which 
is based on purity of character.” 


This remark applies, in a very high de- 
gree, to Carolina, who, if she had all the 
faults her enemies are so quick to give her, 
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ishable honor. Her children are her jewels, 
and she clings to them with honest pride. 
They never desert her, and she never de- 
serts them. Her hand is ever ready to fit 
the garland to their brows, whether, like 
Butler, or the meanest subaltern of her re- 
giment, they fall covered with honor on the 
fields of Mexico, or, like Calhoun, full of 
years and illustrious achievements, they go 
out in death on a seaof glory, Such a state 
is not to be measured by the paucity of her 
cotton bales: God forbid that she should be ! 
The present address is published by the 
Cliosophic Society of the Charleston Col- 
lege. In youth we were a member of 
this Society, and shared in many of its excit- 
ing debates and rhetorical exhibitions. The 
reader will pardon us for pausing a moment, 
as all the glowing and sacred memories of 
the halcyon past come rushing in. We al- 
most fight again, in fancy, the battles of those 
old halls, and see starting up again, at every 
turn, the familiar champions of the “ worse 
or better cause,” who are now all scattered 
through the by-ways of ‘society. Noorator 
before grave and listening senates, ever felt 


| in a higher degree, than those young dispu 


tants did— 


“ The stern joy that warriors feel, 
In foemen worthy of their steel.” 


It is but lately that we entered those sa- 
cred precincts again, and found that none of 





Itis atrait of the South- | 


would, in this alone, find a claim to imper- | 


the spirit of yore had died out, but that it 
| rather burned with an higher and a quench- 
| less flame. We were proud to be remem- 
bered by such an association, and to receive 
| their welcome back. The memory of the 
| night will not soon pass away when we took 
a part—we regret it was not an abler part— 
in the celebration of their anniversary, and 
afterwards shared in the flow of soul, and 
| festivities of the “wpper room.” In the 
| hands of these youth Carolina may well in- 
trust her future destinies! 





10.—AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE LITERARY 
SOCIETIES OF WASHINGTON COLLEGE, Lex- 
ington, Virginia, June 18, 1850, by John R. 
Thompson, of Richmond, 

Mr. Thompson is well known to our coun- 
trymen as the editor of that widely-popular, 
and most valuable periodical, the Southern 
Literary Messenger. We have had fre- 
| quent occasion to speak of his ability as a 
writer, and his elegant scholarship. The 


| 
| 
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present production is in keeping with the | 
high character of the author, and we regret 

nothing so much, as that space does not admit 
of an analysis of its striking merit;. A pro- 
minent subject with him, is the present con- 
dition of Education and Literature in Vir- | 
ginia, which he discusses with a bold and 

free hand. On her deficiencies in literature, 

in particular, he is severe, we think too much 
so, and more, we have no doubt, than he 
would allow any one else to be. 


“ There is a pleasant custom, in some sec- 
tions of our country, to issue, now and then, 
a volume of miscellanies, made up exclusive- 
ly of articles written by natives, or residents 
of the place where the book is published, 
and called after the name of the place it- 
self——as the Boston Book, the Charleston 
Book. The contributors are, in general, li- 
mited to two articles each. In an attempt 
to compile such a volume, not in any one of 
our towns, but from the whole State, bow 
meagre a range of selection we would have ! 
Should the extracts be of the ordinary length, 

‘ . 4 Pp 
what arts of the publisher would be called into 
requisition, to swell it beyond the size of the 
duodecimo! Leaving out of the account, all 
essays of povitical or theological contro- 
versy, what has Virginia to shuw of literary 
excellence, written within her bounds, or 
by her sons? Some historical researches 
there are—a few essays of Ogilvie and Wirt 
—The Iliad, translated by Wm. Munford 
—some amaranthiue verse and affluent prose, 
of the various, and gifted, and unfortunate 
Poe—a few, alas! how few poems of the 
affections, and home sketches of Cooke, the 
lamented and early lost—the sweet effusions 
occasionally sent torth by Jane Taylor Lo- 
max, another child of song, the story of whose 
days bave been shut up in an untimely grave 
—these, together with the contributions to the 

eriodical literature of some whese efforts 
nae deserved the laurel to which they never 
aspired, constitute the stock of letters that we 
may boast.”’ e 


IMPORTANCE OF SOUTHERN LITERATURE. 


“Tt cannot be denied, I think, that there 
exists, at this time, a peculiar necessity for 
a home Literature, and by this I mean, a 
literature adapted to the institutions, by | 
which we find ourselves surrounded, and to | 
the general frame work of our society. Fa- | 
naticism in all its forms, but worst of all, in | 
that fell shape of modern abolition, which, | 
with impious tread, has dared to contnet | 
the presence of the Divine Majesty itself, | 
and mock at its revelation, stalks abroad | 
through the land. 





Its pestilent doctrines | 
are sent among us through every conduit, | 
and our utmost vigilance is necessary for | 
our self-preservation. Among all its agen- | 
cies, there is none so active, or so potent, as | 
the press; and no mancan deny, that the 


entire Northern press is anti-slavery in its 
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tone and spirit. The political journalists 
may, indeed, ubserve a shew of neutrality 
—such of them (perhaps half a dozen) as 
are not avowedly bostile to Southern inte- 
rests, upon party issues; but the literary 
and religious papers, with few exceptions, 
are tinged with the fanatical blue, relying, as 
they do, in a great part, on Southern patron- 
age for support. Now, is it not humiliatin 
to the Southern character, that all our a 4 
ing should be drawn from such a source as 
this? There is but one way to counteract 
this influence, and this is by a literature of 
its own, infused with the conservative 
spirit, the love of order and justice that con- 
stitutes the most striking characteristic of 
the Southerv mind.” 


11.—COMMERCE OF THE RIO GRANDE. 

The pamphlet shows conclusively the fact 
of Point Isabel being the only safe available 
depot on the coast, for the valley of the Rio 
Grande ; from the highest military authori- 
ties, the report tothe Topographical Bureau, 
at Washington, the report of Capt. Robert- 
son, inspector for the board of underwriters 
of this city, who was sent by them on a 
special mission to the Rio Grande, The im- 
portance of the Point as a shipping port, is 
shown in the fact that a larger number of 
vessels is at all times up for it and Brazos, 
from our city, than for all the other ports in 
Texas together. Thus commerce ever indi- 
cates the dest routes. 

We noticed in the late report of the adju- 
tant-general, that Fort Brown ana Eagle 
Pass, interior points on the Rio Grande, 
both tributaries to Point Isabel as a receiv- 
ing depot, have larger garrisons than either 
of the frontier posts, “because as the keys 
to the upper provinces of Mexico, they must 
necessarily have a strong influence in main- 
taining peaceful relations along the bounda- 
ry line and in protecting the revenue laws.” 


| Yet, while this fact is acknowledged, Point 


Isabel is unprotected and the troops with 
drawn. Point Isabel is the base and receiv- 
ing point of these “ keys,’ where millions of 
dollars in merchandize and specie are con 
tinually deposited! No position could be 
more exposed to the excursions of the Indi- 
ans and banditti than this, from its contigui- 


ty to the frontier, and no imprudence greater 
than its neglect by the military force of the 


government, 
Our attention has been called to this mat- 
ter by citizens of Texas, The government 
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4s bound by its treaty stipulations with jof business in our Southern sections of the 
Mexico and its duty to our citizens, to pro-| Union, may not have read, to be sure, a 
mote their resources and development, and | tenth part of the publications weekly made ; 


it behooves the War Department to see that 
its posts are made strictly with a view to the 
public good. 


Travels in Siberia, including Excursions 
Northwards down the Obi to the Polar 
Circle, and afterwards to the Chinese 
Fronteer. By ADoLPH Erman, From 
the German. 2 vols. 

This work is from the publishing house of 
Lea and Blanchard, of Philadelphia, and is 
one of that admirable series they are ever 
giving to the public. No house in America 
is more select in the quality of the material 
which it issues. 

Among other subjects of deep interest 
contained in the present volumes, the rea- 
der will find various information respect- 
ing the trade carried on from the frontiers 
of Siberia to Bokhara, and Tashkend; the | 
fisheries of the Obi; the mineral riches of | 
the Ural and the Nerchinsk ; the fe 


»ssil ivory | 
of the valley of the Lena and New Siberia; | 


and, in general, respecting the face of nature, 
' 


and the distribution of vegetable life through- 
out the northern half of the old world. Of 
the important scientific matters here brought | 
to light, it will be sufficient to point out the | 
existence of a Siberian magnetic pole, the | 


| 


great depth, at Yakutsk, and the decrease | 


of the atmospheric pressure, as indicated by 


| 
| 


perpetual congelation of the ground to a 


the barometer to Okhotsk. 


The Literary World, for the week ending 
December 15, 1850, received at this office, 
isagazette which should be read by every 
gentleman who desires to be a true scholar 
of the age. The number is not, however, a 
single specimen of the journal's excellence— 
which, ever since its establishment four 
years ago, has been recognized as the only 
manual in the country appertaining to the 
man of letters. This is evident, whether 
we consider the wide survey of literature it 


yet, through the medium of the Leterary 
World, they may see what is doing in the 
world of letters, and keep pace with the 
times. We may not be able to acquire 
perfect knowledge; but it is easy to know 
where to go in search of it when wanted. 
As a weekly gazette, asking the patron- 
age of the South, the Literary World is 
among the foremost in its claims. Its opi- 
nions have always been eminently conserva- 
tive and national. It has been the only 
Northern periodical that has done justice to 
Mr. Simms, the novelist, par exceilence, of 
the South. Its jealousy is never attacked 
by the success of Southern literature, The 
papers known as the “ Manhattaner in New- 
Orleans” (now demanded, by their popular- 
ity, for publication in book form), and “ Drafts 





j 


| . . . 
|} at Sight upon the South-west,” written by 


an eloquent enthusiast of Southern instita- 
tions, were prepared for the Literary World. 

With these remarks, prolonged only from 
a sense of justice to the subject, we call the 
attention of our readers to the prospectus 
of the Literary World, which shall be pub- 
lished in our next magazine. 


The Pillars of Hercules ; or a Narrative of 
Travels in Spain and Morocco, in 1848. 
By Davin Urquuart, Bsa, M. P., 
Author of “ Turkey and its Resources,” 
“The Spirit of the East,” &c., 2 vols. 
New-York: Harper and Brothers. 

We can give no higher and more inviting 
notion of these volumes, than simply the 
caption of their chapters:—The Straits of 
Gibraltar; Excursion Round the Straits; 
Tarifa; Bombardment of Tangier; Cadiz ; 
Tyre and her Wares; The Stone of Her- 
cules; The Country of the Rovers; The 
Sultan and his Commercial System; Do- 
mestic Architecture of the Moors; The 
Arab Tent; A Boar Hunt; Arab Domes- 
tic Industry ; The Bath; The Helot; The 
Arabs of the Desert; The Gardens of the 





makes, from week to week, or the un- 
wearied excellence of the critical pens which 
influence its opinions. It is something to 


know a little about everything, The men 


Hesperides; The Jews in Barbary; The 
| Clans in Barbary ; The Island of Andaluz; 
| Spanish Painting; Spanish Architecture, 
| Gothic, &e. 
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Popular Education for the use of Parents 
and Teachers, and Young Persons tn 
General, By Ina Manew, M.A, Alton 
Locke, Tailor and Poet, an Autobio- 
raphy. History of Madame Roland, By 
Joun S. C. Assott, with engravings. 
Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution, 
By Lossine, No.9. The Green Hand, a 
Short Yarn, No. 1. 

These works are from the publication 
house of Harper and Brothers, and are 
furnished us through the courtesy of J. 
B. Steele, New-Orleans. 

Mr. Malew’s work on Popular Educa- 
tion, was prepared at the instance of the 
Legislature of Michigan. The range of 
subject is very wide, including Physical 
Education, the Laws of Health, Intellectual 
and Moral Education, Popular Education, 
National Education, Rules for Schools, &c. 

Alton Locke is written in a lively and 
spirited style, and is altogether a most read- 
able book. We can only give here the 
title to a few of the chapters—A Poet's Child- 
hood ; The Tailor’s Workroom; First Love ; 
Poetry and Poets; The Man of Science ; 
Cultivated Women; The Freedom of the 
Press; A True Nobleman ; Dreamland; Mi- 
racles and Science; Priests and People, 
&e., &e. 

Nothing can be more interesting than the 


whole life, character and career of that high- | 
ly-gifted, bat most unfortunate woman, Ma- | 


dame Roland, who sealed with blood her 


devotion to the principles of the Girondists, | 


and exclaimed in her dying hour—*“ Oh, 
liberty, liberty, how many crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name!’’ 





Researches upon the Necropolis of New-Or- 
leans, with Brief Allusions to its Vital 
Statistics. 

We are indebted to the author, Dr. 
Dowler, for this characteristic and curious 
pamphlet. 
is elaborate and learned. He combats the 
views of Barton and Simons, so unfavorable 
to the sanitory condition of New-Orleans, 
and defends, with some force, the opposite 


Like everything from his pen, it 
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New Grammar for the Germans to learn 
the English Language. Key to the New 
Grammar for Germans, &c. 

The above works belong to the admir- 
able series of Ollendorff, which have such 
wide reputation. They are published by 
Appleton, and are for sale by J. B. Steele. 


Harpers’ Monthly Magazine—Internation- 
al Monthly Magazine. 

We regard these publications as likely to 
effect very much of a revolution in the 
character of reading, which the public at a 
cheap expense are able to enjoy. Although 
in existence but a few months, the ster- 
ling merit of these periodicals have com- 
mended them to a circulation altogether un- 
precedented in the publication business in 
this country. They will supersede most of 
the light and flimsy stuff that have, for so 
long a time, under the name of literature, 
been degrading or currupting the public 
taste. No article finds a place in these 
monthlies that are not of a high tone and ex- 
cellence, and they are extracted from the 
leading journals and periodicals of Great 
Britain. In addition, each number contains 
several handsome illustrations, fashion plates 
etc., with comments by the editors on liter- 
ary, political and general topics in Europe 
and in our own country, brought up to the 
time of publication. The Jnternational has 
begun a novel to appear in parts, from the 
pen of Mr. James. 
we could more heartily commend than the 
two before us. 





We know of no works 





Farmers’ Guide to Scientific and Prac- 
tical Agriculture, detailing the labors of the 
| farmer, in all their variety, and adapting 
| them to the seasons of the year as they suc- 
| cessively occur: by Henry Stephens, F. R, 
8. E., author of “The Book of the Farm,” 
ect. etc. ; assisted by John P. Norton, M. A. 
| Professor of Scientific Agriculture in Yale 
| College, New-Haven, New-York, Leon- 
| ard Scott & Co. 


We give the full title of this work which 


opinion. Although we think there are Jaws | is published in parts, at twenty-five cents 


in the Doctor's reasoning, we will not deny 


each, and will be finished in about 22 
high praise to his labors; and in our next | 


shall endeavor to draw largely upon them. 


numbers, the price of subscription to the 
whole being $5. It will contain 20 steel en- 
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gravings and 600 wood cuts. The work has 
received the unanimous approval of agri- 
culturists in Europe and in our own country, 
and has been noticed by us before. We 
beg the publishers to send us the first nine 
numbers and all after twelve, as they have 
miscarried through the fault of the agent at 
New-Orleans, Send through J. C. Morgan, 
New-Orleans, 


INSURANCE ON NEGROES. 


In the fourth volume of our Review, an 
article appeared from Dr. Nott, of Mobile, 
containing a variety of valuable statistics upon 
this subject, which we commended at the 
time to the attention of our planters. 

It pleases us now to call attention to the 
Circular of H. G. Heartt, Esq., in our adver- 
tising columns, who has been appointed 
Actuary, or Agent for the Southern States, 
of the British Commercial Life Insurance | 





Company. This great Company was estab- | 
lished in London, in 1820, with a capital of | 
$3,000,000, to which, a surplus of $850,000 | 
profits has been added. At a late meeting 


of the directors, they decided hereafter to in- | 


clude risks upon slaves in the Southern 


States of the Union; and are now pre- | 
pared to make the fullest guarantee against | 
all risks of life or accident. By hypotheca- 
ting the policies of the Company, our planters | 
will be able to realize money facilities with | 
their merchants upon negroes, as well as any | 
other description of property. The business | 
is exclusively confined to Life Insurance—a | 
subject we hope to present in a strong light 
before long in the Review, having been 
promised a paper upon it. 

For other than slave policies, the Company 
has two bureaux, and those who may wish to 
secure their families, may do so on the stock- 
principle—the profits going to the stock- 
holders, or on the mutual-system, the profits 
going into the fund to the credit of the insur- 
ed, and settled at their death. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Those who have received bills within the 
last few months, and have not remitted, will 
please do so at the earliest convenience, with- 
out waiting foranagent. Who pays quickly, 
pays doubly. Our grateful thanks are due 
to the many who have done this. 


16 
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We again solicit orders for our bound sets, 
and have some on hand handsomely bound. 
There are three series. 

1st series, beginning January, 1846, 9 vols. 

2d series, July, 1849, 3 vols. 

3d series, July, 1850, 1 vol. 

We will give any other number of the 
Review, or the value, or any other book 
ordered of the same value, for copies of the 
February Number, 1848, and August Num- 
ber, 1849, both of which are nearly exhausted 
in our office. Those who have only broken 
sets, will, in addition, confer an obligation by 
sending these numbers. We will give 
volumes X. and XI. for volumes 1 and 2. 


“ 





TO PLANTERS AND OTHERS. 
SUGAR ESTATE FOR SALE. 


The attention of planters is called to the 
notice at the head of our advertising columns, 
of a valuable Sugar Estate for sale upon 
accommodating terms. Persons desirous of 
further information in regard to it, will please 
address the Editor of the Review, post- 
paid. 

We also recommend the advertising de- 
partment of Estates to the attention of the 

lanting community, as the Review, circu- 
lating now extensively throughout all the 
Middle, Southern, and South-Western 
States, reaches a larger number of planters 
than can be effected in any other mode. Our 
terms are reasonable, and where we act as 
agents in effecting sales, the remuneration 
exacted will be very moderate. it is our 
intention to call edzorial attention to the 
advertisements, and to make the Review an 
index of all estates in the market. 


To merchants, we recommend the Adver- 
tiser, as a mode of reaching their country 
customers. We intend to admit only the 
cards of a few of the best houses in each 
branch of business, as we have done in the 
present number. It will be an interesting 
directory to our friends, and of much value. 
The plan contemplates names in all of the 
other Southern cities, and it is in charge of 
Mr. Pratt, who has published several im- 
portant business directories at the North. 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The Editor makes his best bow to the 
correspondent of the Matagorda (Texas) 
Tribune, who, in a kindly reference to the 
mission of the Review in Texas, was pleased 
to say: 

“ The Editor has sought to make its avu- 
thority on all matters pertaining to the cotton 
and sugar staples, by obtaining the most 
recent information on these several subjects, 


VoL. II. 
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and by offering the highest pecuniary re- | & Harper, if some friend will send us a copy. 
wards for original essays on agriculture, the | It cannot be had in New-Orleans. 
manufacture of sugar, &c., &c. He labors | 

assiduously, and not unfrequently, under cir- | EDITORS’ NEW YEAR'S ADDRESS. 
cumstances of disappointment, difficulty and | The frank and free expressions we have 
embarrassment, which would be perfectly | given to our sentiments, in reference to 
overwhelming to a less earnest-minded man. Southern Rights, has been met by a good 
His efforts to serve the great interests of the many ‘stop my Reviews,’ and as yet by scarce- 
South are at last beginning to be appreciated | |y a single “ send your work hereafter to me 
by the recent large increase of subscribers, of | and the following new subscribers.” By the 
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whom Texas furnishes quite a respectahle | 
share.” } 


| 
A friend in Louisiana complaining of the | 
difficulties of the sugar culture in the State, | 
asks us some questions, which we would be 
delighted, would some of our subscribers in 
Florida or Texas answer. Have you resi- 
ded in South Florida?—What are its 
merits as a sugar country’t-—W hat quality 
of land? W hat facilities of navigation ? | 
What health 7—Are there good sugar lands | 
in Eastern Florida near St. Augustine ?—Is | 
Florida to be preferred to Texas for sugar? | 
Our friend seems to prefer the former, and | 
would wish to locate near some county | 
town, ete. 


Speaking of Texas, we learn by a private 
letter, “The Brazos is as low as it has been 
for 29 years, yet the steamer Elite is this day 
at Richmond, Fort Bend Co., with a fair 
freight from the mouth, This settles forever 
the navigability of this stream at all seasons 
of the year. ith this fact settled, can the 
world produce such another sugar region as 
that of the Brazos ? 

Want of space excludes until another 
month, the projet of a levee system, from 
Mr. Stein, of Mobile, and some remarks of 
our own upon Dr. Dowler’s Necrology of 
New-Orleans, 4 


We shall publish in our next, a biography 
and steel engraved portrait of Wm. Gregg, 
manufacturer of South Carolina, with a fine 
view of Graniteville; to be followed with 

rtraits, etc. of John G. Winter, of Georgia ; 

. K. Stevenson, of Tennessee ; Hamilton 
Smith, of Kentucky; H. W. Conner, of 
Charleston, 8S. C,, etc., ete. Our friends 
in the different states will please instruct us 
as to their prominent men of enterprise, and 
further this department of the wouk. 


We are indebted to Messrs. Soule and 
Downs, U.S. Senate, for public documents, 
and particularly fora Repert on the Public | 
Lands of Louisiana, from which, hereafter, | 
we shall make some valuable exiracts. 


Our friend, Professor MeCalloh’s transla 
tion of the Reportof the French Academy of 
Sciences on M. Roussexu’s plan of sugar 
manufacture, is necessarily postponed to the 
March No. 





hid od 
We design publishing Professor Dew’s 
papers on slavery, having finished Hammond 


way, we have heard of Southern Rights As- 
sociations, but in no instance has encourage- 
ment come from them. We get no clubs of 
new subscribers, nor have resolutions been 
published in our favor! Though somewhat 
of an ultra ourself, we question if nineteen 


| out of every twenty of our subscribers are not 


of the more moderate sort. Yet these gene- 
rous gentlemen put up with differences of 
opinions that are minor, believing our heart 
to be right, and all our aims our country’s. 
Meanwhile, our brother ultras, without 
putting their hands into their pockets, look 


| complacently on, and marvel that we are 


able to sustain the work so well. Nearly all 
of our subscribers were obtained by person- 
al solicitations from our agents, whilst thous- 
ands and thousands were subscribers to the 
Southern Press, through the active services 
of friends! We never have received one 
dollar gatuitously in aid of the Review, but 
are now rather straining every nerve, to pay 
off a debt of severai thousand dollars con- 
tracted in the first year of its existence. 

This is a naked statement of facts, and we 
leave the inferences to the people of the 
South. Ifwehave done them some service 
and they know it, are they prepared to stand 
by us with a generous ont unwavering pur- 

se? Where we agree in sentiment let 
it be an incentive to exertion in our behalf. 
and where we disagree, let us reflect how 
frail is mortality after all. and how apt one 
man is to be wrong as well as another. Sure- 
ly there are a thousand points of harmony be- 
tween all ¢rue Southern men, and it would be 
very idle to quarrel about the few points of 
separation. To elevate the character of our 
reigisn is the aim of every one of us. 

ifn the opening of a new year and of the X 
volume of the Tesien this address is not 
out of place. Let it be met on the part 
of friends, with several hundred new subscri- 
bers, and prompt remittances from all who 
are in any wise indebted. 

The day will come, and that before our 
hairs are “silvered o’er,”’ when the services 
we are doing to the South will be universally 
recognised and admitted. It may come when 
life’s thread has all been spun out for us— 
but come it must, and this shall cheer us 
through the trials and discomfitures of the 
hour. As King Harry said, 

“ He that outlives this day and comes safe 

home, 
——Be he ne'er so vile. 

This day shall gentle bis condition, 

And gentlemen in England, now abed, 

Shall hold their manhood cheap, while 


any speaks, 
Who fought with us,” &c. &c. 














